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New Challenges to Democratization 


This important text explores the widespread contention that new challenges 
and obstacles have arisen to democratization, assessing the claim that support 
for democratization around the world is facing a serious challenge. 

Bringing together leading international scholars of democratization, 
including Thomas Carothers, Michael McFaul, Laurence Whitehead, Bassma 
Kodmani, Nancy Bermeo, Marina Ottaway, Shaun Breslin and Renske 
Doorenspleet, this book examines the issues relating to developments within 
non-democratic states and issues related to the democratic world and its 
efforts to support the spread of democracy. Featuring in-depth studies on the 
limits of US democracy promotion, the Middle East, Russia, China and new 
democracies, the book sheds light on questions such as: 

• Is the wave of democratization now in retreat or should we be careful not 
to exaggerate the importance of recent setbacks? 

• Do serious, sustainable alternatives to democracy now exist? 

• Is international democracy promotion finished? 

New Challenges to Democratization brings together a variety of academics 
and writers from major think-tanks in the United States and Europe, and 
makes the book ideally suited to a wide international readership. This book 
will be of particular interest to students and scholars of democratization, 
comparative politics and international politics. 

Peter Burnell is Professor of Politics at the University of Warwick, UK, and 
was also founding editor of the international journal Democratization. 

Richard Youngs is Associate Professor at the University of Warwick, and 
Research Director at FRIDE in Madrid, Spain. 
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1 New challenges to democratization 

Peter Burnell 


Introduction 

Readers familiar with the general discourse on contemporary democratization 
and on international promotion of democracy today could be forgiven for 
thinking that both of these are currently in crisis - or if they are not there yet, 
then they are heading remorselessly in that direction. For example, Larry 
Diamond, over the past 20 years or so one of the most prominent scholars in 
the US writing about democratization, has surmised that a new ‘reverse wave’ 
of democracy might be underway, with resistance to democratization or, even, 
democratic regression being particularly marked in a number of ‘swing states’ 
that possess significant demographic and economic size. 1 In 2008, democratic 
progress in small countries with little importance on the world stage such as 
the Maldives, Bhutan and Nepal have to be balanced against the negative 
political trends inside a resurgent power like Russia and the forceful clamp- 
down on protestors in China that surrounded the run-up to the Olympic 
Games in Beijing. 

The reasons range widely, over the effects of singular decisions such as the 
waging of war on Iraq to developments of a more deep-seated and structural 
kind. They include both recent political developments inside countries and 
some disturbing economic as well as political trends at the level of the inter¬ 
national system. At the country level, the increasing concentration of power 
in Russia under former President Putin is a prominent example. Inter¬ 
nationally, the consequences for democracy in the developing world of large 
hikes in the price of major internationally traded commodities, most notably 
oil, are no less troubling, notwithstanding the sharp price corrections late in 
2008. The same is true of the apparent appeal for some developing country 
leaders of a national model that generates development without democracy, 
as found in China, whose dramatic economic growth helped fuel the com¬ 
modity price hikes in the first place. The evidence is that neither economic 
liberalization nor genuine economic progress offer a guarantee of significant 
democratic reform. 

In the Middle East, the dreams of US President George Bush that freedom 
and democracy would spread in the wake of the fall of Saddam Hussein's 
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regime in Iraq have turned out to lack substance. Instead there is talk of the 
exceptionalism of the Arab world, or of the world of Islam. In Latin America 
and elsewhere the disappointment that has been expressed by ordinary people 
with democracy’s seeming inability to address their economic and social ills is 
palpable. And the European Union's project of enlargement, which has been 
a major force for consolidating democratic transitions in Central and Eastern 
Europe, appears to have run out of steam. 

Meanwhile the industry that has built up around the international promo¬ 
tion of democracy seems to be facing a ‘backlash’, substantially but not 
wholly due to the use of external military force to remove governments in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. The mood among democracy practitioners now 
appears to be that their activity badly needs a new image. More hard evidence 
that it really can achieve favourable results, at a time when the commitment 
to democracy support of both government and society in the US seems to 
be waning, would be most welcome not just in the US but in Europe too. 
The enhancement of national security takes priority. At the minimum, and as 
a US Congressional Research Service Report for Congress (2007) put it, ‘The 
democracy promotion ideal is now under close scrutiny.’ Various security 
issues all looked at through a short to medium perspective appear to be 
uppermost in the foreign policy deliberations of the established democ¬ 
racies. Of course, this miasma does not constitute a judgement on the con¬ 
temporary state of democratization any more than that process of change 
equates to the condition of democracy itself. Nevertheless the presence of 
what seem to be parallel worrying trends concerning both democratization 
and democracy promotion does raise the possibility that there could be 
mutual reinforcement. 

Democracy is of course a much-contested concept. But in most of the dis¬ 
course on democratization and in the understandings held by democracy 
promoters also there are certain widely accepted notions of electoral democ¬ 
racy and liberal democracy, the latter characterized in particular by a fuller 
set of civil liberties and freedoms for individuals and minority groups. None 
of the datasets claiming to describe trends in democracy around the world are 
without their critics. But one of the most prominent examples, the Freedom 
House annual survey of political rights and civil liberties in the world, 
appears to offer compelling evidence. The survey for 2007 indicated not just 
that the total number of democracies had reached a plateau (it stood at 121 in 
2007) but that levels of freedom were starting to erode. 2 The trend is broadly 
based, with examples in South Asia, the former Soviet Union, the Middle 
East and North Africa, and Sub-Saharan Africa. Four times as many coun¬ 
tries experienced a decline in freedom during 2007 as registered improvement. 
The signs are that, in very general terms, 2008 will tell a similar story of 
modest declines in freedom affecting some countries in most regions. 

More particularly, the task of stabilizing new democracies and preventing 
democracies in transition from falling back now appears more difficult than 
we used to think. Meanwhile the resistance mounted by the opponents of 
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reform in many of the non-democracies looks as firm as ever: highly author¬ 
itarian regimes are among the most durable regimes, and semi-democratic 
regimes are vulnerable by comparison (Hadenius and Teorell 2007). In addi¬ 
tion, we are all now more aware of the existence of many fragile and failing 
states, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, for example. These provide 
particularly hostile terrain for establishing democracy. The staging of elec¬ 
tions has proven to be premature. The challenges in these different categories 
of country are all different. The fact of difference compounds the challenge 
facing democracy promoters, who cannot hope to alight on a single model or 
just one approach to promoting democracy that would suit all circumstances. 
Their ability to transfer lessons of experience from one country or set of 
countries to another is severely circumscribed, which makes their task more 
difficult. 

The aim of this book is to explore the widespread contention that new 
challenges and obstacles have arisen to democratization and to the spread of 
democracy around the world. This means exploring what lies behind the 
claims that a crisis exists or is now looming, and assessing their accuracy. 
And it means doing it in a format that brings together the several different 
strands of the debate. The book makes no assumption that all the more pes¬ 
simistic claims are correct. After all, while Hadenius and Teorell (2007) cal¬ 
culate that more than three-quarters of transitions from authoritarian rule in 
the years 1972-2003 produced not democracy but yet another authoritarian 
regime, they also claim that because multiparty regimes are now common 
among authoritarian regimes, this offers a hopeful sign for democracy’s 
future. Similarly, far from international democracy support having now been 
discredited and disowned in all quarters, in 2008, Britain’s Foreign Minister 
David Miliband said unequivocally in a speech entitled ‘The Democratic 
Imperative’, ‘I am unapologetic about a mission to help democracy spread 
throughout the world.’ 3 While less vocal on the issue than his predecessor in 
the White House, US President Obama in his inaugural speech on 20 January 
2009 hinted more at a new approach to freedom and democracy support, not 
a policy of abandonment. 

Rather than take sides, then, this book seeks to interrogate the arguments, 
to try to establish where the balance of evidence and reasoning lies. Based on 
the evidence and reasoning provided in the intervening chapters, the final 
chapter will sum up the forces and conditions where detailed knowledge can 
help us not to predict with certainty the future of democratization or even the 
future of democracy promotion but, rather, to establish the most important 
influences that may well have a significant bearing on the outlook for both of 
these. 

The central questions to be borne in mind throughout can be summarized 
very simply: is democratization in trouble and, if so, what is the nature of the 
problem and how serious is it? Are viable alternatives to democracy now 
coming forward? Is old-style democracy promotion past its sell-by date, and, 
if so, are actors who are central to it developing an effective response? And 
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what can the new challenges facing democratization and democracy promo¬ 
tion tell us about the future for democratization and the global political 
order? 4 

Crisis or challenge? 

Crisis is a much-overworked word in social science generally and in politics in 
particular. In this book, the word challenge is preferred. Certainly, challenges 
singly or in combination can turn into a crisis. And almost by definition a 
crisis itself poses a challenge, notably where the sentiment is that if the crisis is 
not overcome then the consequences will be intolerable. And yet too often the 
use of the term crisis rests on a weak conceptualization or no precise defini¬ 
tion at all, and goes beyond what an objective study of all the evidence would 
support. With hindsight, many ‘crises’ have turned out to be a false or one¬ 
sided diagnosis: the patient recovered, and the ‘crisis’ did not then seem so 
critical after all. One aim of this book is to establish whether the challenges 
currently facing democratization and democracy promotion warrant us saying 
that there is now a decisive moment, a time of especially great difficulty or 
danger. 

Certainly a challenge can be a trial. But there are no a priori grounds for 
thinking it must be insuperable. Moreover it can be a catalyst for action that 
overcomes obstacles, solves problems. Some challenges persist, some are 
defeated; others just fade away. New challenges come along to add to or 
replace old ones. Failure throws up challenges but then so does success. The 
democratic transitions that occurred in such impressive numbers in the early 
1990s brought about the challenge of consolidating democracy. This has 
proven to be very demanding, unrealistic, in many cases. 

In Africa, for instance, there is the challenge of converting the increasing 
trend to institutionalize elections as the means whereby government is deter¬ 
mined - a development that Lindberg (2006) for one considers very positive 
for democratization - into making the entire electoral process consistently 
and uniformly free and fair. 5 For the European Union (EU), its successful 
strategy of using politically conditioned accession to the EU as an incentive 
to the consolidation of new democracies in post-communist Europe has 
brought the challenge of repeating this record of democratic achievement, 
now that EU enlargement is almost finished and nearby states have no pro¬ 
spect of being offered membership. A record of success can mean that it is the 
really hard cases or the most difficult extra moves that are left. And while 
democratization today faces not one challenge but several, the many new or 
emerging or prospective democracies are themselves all different: they may be 
facing challenges that are peculiar to them as individuals as well as others 
that are common to a larger group. 

The mainstream understanding of democratization that is centred on 
movement towards western-style liberal democracy is accompanied by a 
complex, contested and still evolving discourse on how to explain 
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democratization - the ‘causes', the conditions or prerequisites - and on rea¬ 
sons for the absence of democratic reform initiatives in certain places and the 
failure to democratize successfully in some others. The forces accounting for 
trends in democratization are both domestic - internal to the countries - and 
international. They extend to the growing number of influences in world pol¬ 
itics that are transnational or transterritorial and supranational. While a 
consensus exists that domestic forces are uppermost in explaining the long¬ 
term prospects of democratization at the country level, compared to short¬ 
term fluctuations, analyses of democratization have come to pay increasing 
attention to international and transnational influences as well. Among these, 
the international promotion of democracy by the deliberate actions of 
democracies and certain inter-governmental organizations and their agents is 
a leading example. While not necessarily the most significant influence when 
compared with, say, shifts in the global political economy, the international 
promotion of democracy is controversial. The challenges it now faces - chal¬ 
lenges that include the diffusion if not quite the deliberate export of alter¬ 
native political models exhibiting illiberal and authoritarian values - are a 
notable feature of the contemporary international landscape of democracy. 
There may be links running in both directions between the challenges to 
democratization and challenges to the promotion of democracy. 

Important analytical distinctions should be made between the practical 
challenges to democratization which reformers on the ground may be most 
acutely aware of, the challenges that face the international promotion of 
democracy, and the intellectual challenge of making sense of what is going 
on - explaining developments and trying to hazard well-grounded predictions 
about the future. The past 20 or more years have seen an enormous expansion 
in our knowledge and in the amount of theorizing about democratic change. 
This has helped overcome some of the myths that previously stood in the way 
of support for democratization. One such myth was the view that developing 
countries face a cruel choice whereby they cannot realistically expect to 
pursue both economic development and democratic reform simultaneously, 
without running a major risk of jeopardizing one or both of these goals. 
Another was that only authoritarian rule can deliver the economic liberal¬ 
ization which is needed if economic growth and development are to be sus¬ 
tained. But while not necessarily arguing that the more we know, the less we 
understand, there is a sense in which the failures of democratization must 
push scholars to think harder about the relevance of western-derived analytical 
frameworks and models of democracy and democratic change to societies 
whose political traditions, social structure and culture may be fundamentally 
different. Renewed attention to making more sense of democratic regression 
now begins to look somewhat overdue. And as we have come to explore 
democratization more thoroughly, so the challenge of integrating the methods 
of inquiry used in single country studies and comparative politics has gained 
in importance. The rationale for combining comparative politics with the 
study of international affairs has become more obvious too. A holistic 
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approach to the study of democratization, one that tries to integrate the best 
of all relevant disciplines, makes heavy demands. But its potential to add 
insights is increasingly apparent now that approaches as diverse as political 
economy, gender and development studies, international relations and area 
studies have all had an opportunity to offer their distinctive insights. 6 

A selection of puzzles 

Although it is hard to justify selecting just a few from the many puzzles that 
continue to baffle students of democratization, three will be mentioned for the 
purpose of illustration. Typical of the state of the discourse is that scholars do 
not all agree on which puzzles deserve priority of attention. But on the larger 
canvas there is the never-ending struggle to find a plausible balance between 
structure and agency in couching explanations of democratization-related 
phenomena. Focusing in more closely, the way that informal institutions not 
only influence political outcomes but might actually be of service to demo¬ 
cratic objectives also offers a highly intriguing and, perhaps, underrated 
subject - one that demands further study. 7 

More pressing even than the above could be the need to curb what has been 
called the increasing ‘babel' in democratization studies (Armony and Schamis 
2005), more specifically the proliferation of different categories and sub-cate¬ 
gories depicting specific types and sub-types of democratic, semi-democratic 
and non-democratic regime (each with their qualifying adjective), to the point 
where the great array of alternative labels now on offer risks contributing 
more confusion than clarity. Of course, one possibility is that the babel is an 
accurate depiction of the reality on the ground. But if it really does make a 
good job of capturing the rich diversity of the political actualite. then that 
may be an uncomfortable truth for some analysts. 

So at one level we see played out in the study of democratization the con¬ 
flicting perspectives of social scientists unable to agree on how amenable the 
study of politics is to truly social scientific aspirations. These aspirations look 
for high-level generalizations or law-like propositions; the more universal, the 
better. And yet the attraction of instilling some overall coherence within the 
ever-increasing volume of democratization studies and the great variety of 
country and thematic specializations it contains is understandable: this must 
be regarded as a major on-going challenge. Knowing where to stop - that is 
to say, to sense where democratization does not offer an appropriate lens or 
reference point for capturing the political realities, and when to accept that 
different concepts or analytical frameworks would work best - is of course 
another challenge. This may be no easy judgement call to make, at any time. 
Remember that Samuel Fluntington (1984), whose idea of the ‘third wave’ of 
democratization made such a great impact on the study of democratization in 
the early 1990s, felt confident enough before the momentous events that 
destroyed the Soviet Union and communist regimes in Europe to say that the 
likelihood of democratic development in Eastern Europe is virtually nil. 
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Similarly, inflated talk of the ‘end of history’, meaning the end of ideological 
evolution and a convergence on western ideas of liberal democracy that sub¬ 
sequently sprung up now looks rather misplaced, a recent historical curiosity 
even. Later suggestions that international democracy promotion has become 
a world value, which places the onus of justification on critics who would 
reject this claim, too might now look as though they are being overtaken by 
events (McFaul 2004-5). ‘Knowing where to stop’ could apply with particular 
force when trying to comprehend political developments in states where 
externally driven attempts to substitute liberal democracy for autocracy 
have clearly failed or continue to face a stiff uphill struggle, as in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. 8 

While the challenges for democratization at the country level, those which 
beset the spread of democracy and those that face international democracy 
promotion, and the challenge of increasing our comprehension, are all ana¬ 
lytically distinct, there are further distinctions to be made in terms of origins. 
That refers to where, what, or who is the source of the challenge, as well as 
what exactly is being challenged. Here it is worth noting that democratization 
has been challenged by: first, competing ideas or value systems. These include 
some versions of nationalism, developmentalism and fundamentalist religious 
beliefs. The distinctive combinations of capitalism and authoritarian rule that 
China and Russia now display currently receive a good deal of attention in 
speculations about a coming global struggle over ideology. Second, there is 
the challenge from political interests or interested groups who oppose demo¬ 
cratic change. This includes organized forces resisting democratic reform 
inside their own country (challenges from within), and states or political 
regimes whose foreign posture regrets the international spread of democracy 
and objects to being on the receiving end of democracy promotion. And, 
third, there is the challenge set by developments at the international systemic 
level (challenges from without), which includes some of the trends closely 
associated with globalization. In the light of debates over who must carry the 
greatest responsibility for making a success of (or alternatively undermining) 
democratization, a further potentially useful distinction is between challenges 
from above, namely ruling elites including anti-reform elements and the 
international democracy practitioners, and challenges from below, that is to 
say popular currents in society, the grass-roots. 9 And although it is logical to 
think that reactionaries with their feet in the past can be a threat to demo¬ 
cratic progress (think of North Korea, for example), there are also examples 
where sustained democratic momentum has been held back, reversed even, by 
groups who at first resembled democracy’s friends. These are the people 
whose support subsequently proved to be only as strong as their calculation 
that political reform would advance their own particular interests. Democra¬ 
tization creates both winners and losers; it may not be possible to identify in 
advance the crucial members of every group and on what time line. But 
expectations regarding the advantages and disadvantages of reform that turn 
out to be false can sway opinion and sentiment just as can the disappointment 
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of aspirations: the subject of dissatisfied democrats is returned to at length 
later (see Chapter 6 by Renske Doorenspleet). 

New challenges for old? 

The challenge facing democratization now is quite simply to regain the 
momentum at a time when the reservations and doubts appear to be much 
more serious than before, in regard to the following: gaining new recruits to 
the existing number of democracies, especially liberal democracies; con¬ 
solidating and improving the quality of the new democracies; preventing or 
slowing down the erosion of democracy where that is occurring; equipping 
the international democracy promotion industry with positive yet realistic 
ideas about what it might achieve in the future and the tools or approach; 
and, finally, refreshing our willingness to venture bold, credible and testable 
statements in answer to the big questions about the what, how, why and when 
of democratization. 

The number of democracies and the number of people who live in democ¬ 
racies have probably never been greater. Furthermore the number of organi¬ 
zations, governmental and inter-governmental, official as well as autonomous 
or semi-autonomous but publicly funded, and the financial resources com¬ 
mitted to promoting democracy around the world (probably now in excess of 
US$5 billion per annum) are also all at an all-time high. A degree of institu¬ 
tionalization has taken place in the democracy support industry. However, 
not only do the majority of new democracies qualify only as electoral 
democracies and some of them are (in Freedom House parlance) no better 
than partly free, but the ‘third wave' has halted and may even be in retreat. 
Some of the most recent advances, including the ‘colour' revolutions in 
Ukraine, Georgia and Kyrgyzstan, look increasingly insecure. Of course none 
of democracy's achievements necessarily mean that all the old challenges have 
been conclusively overcome. On the contrary, it is easy find new democracies 
where problems like the debilitating conflicts to which heterogeneous societies 
are sometimes prone show few signs of disappearing. The aftermath of the 
disputed Kenyan presidential election in January 2008 is an example of the 
increase in inter-communal violence. And in Pakistan, the challenge of per¬ 
suading the military and its backers at home and abroad that the army's 
exercise of political power impedes political stability rather than provides an 
essential condition for security probably remains undiminished. Notwith¬ 
standing the relative success of the March 2008 elections (all the more 
impressive given the assassination of leading opposition figure Benazir Bhutto 
in the previous December), the future of Pakistan’s politics still looks uncer¬ 
tain, and remains vulnerable to crises involving relations with India, Kashmir, 
and Afghanistan. 

But what is new about the challenges now facing democratization; what are 
the challenges that are new? The answer here is grouped under the following 
seven sub-headings - ideological competition; declining morale; the strength 
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of the opposition; ambivalent interest from the West; the changing interna¬ 
tional context; the limits to international democracy promotion; and evalu¬ 
ating democracy assistance - before a final section places the challenges in 
perspective. The intention is to introduce the broad picture, not pre-empt the 
more in-depth accounts that pick up on each of these themes in the chapters 
to follow. 

Competing ideologies 

Communism no longer poses a threat, and neither does the Brezhnev doctrine 
by which Soviet leaders presumed the right to invade states where they judged 
intervention necessary to prop up a communist regime. However, the idea¬ 
tional appeal of democracy certainly now appears more ambivalent than the 
universal value that was attributed by Sen (1999). The political alternatives 
posed by certain versions of Islamic thought, which are gaining ground in 
some countries and particular social strata in Africa and South Asia as well 
as the Middle East, and by models of national development that emphasize a 
concentration of political power and restrictions on individual rights, and by 
forms of populism that contest the traditional accountability mechanisms of 
representative democracy (as in Venezuela under President Chavez) all seem 
to be on the rise. Recent evidence from public attitude surveys in many 
parts of the world tell us that support for the idea of democracy may not 
be as strong or widespread now as it was even just a few years ago. In 
Chapter 3, Marina Ottaway spells out the relevant ideologies in more detail 
and assesses the extent to which they really do challenge democracy - or more 
significantly, the nature of the threat - with much greater discrimination. 

Furthermore, in the twenty-first century, the predisposition of leaders like 
Chavez and the well-resourced efforts of Saudi Arabia to export their own 
brand of politics or religious thinking to other countries bring to the compe¬ 
tition for global allegiance a dimension that was not so evident in the 1990s. 
In a similar vein, there is a concern that organized resistance to liberal democ¬ 
racy’s spread by governments with opposing ideologies could be moving to a 
collective and regional basis, for example, through the Shanghai Cooperation 
Organization - an intergovernmental mutual security pact founded in 2001. 
The Organization’s member states, which include Russia, China and Central 
Asian states, together make up a quarter of the world’s people. We should 
not assume that the emerging political and diplomatic challenge that the 
growing power of China and Russia is now seen to pose to the leading 
democracies translates automatically into a threat to the prospects and pro¬ 
cesses of democratization elsewhere. But although significant political differ¬ 
ences and some long-standing disputes do exist among the regimes that have 
been associated with an ‘authoritarian axis’, their exchanges directed at 
resisting the spread of democracy could evolve into more systematic coop¬ 
eration on proactive strategies to bolster and promote authoritarian rule 
abroad. In a regional example, the attempts of the Organization for Security 
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and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) to mount credible election observations 
in countries of the Commonwealth of Independent States have been increas¬ 
ingly thwarted by Russia and its allies (Boonstra 2007); and the potentially 
anti-democratic consequences of the interest that Russia shows in influencing 
the politics of neighbouring states like Georgia and Ukraine is now widely 
recognized. 10 

Declining morale 

For some societies there is now the challenge of overcoming the disappoint¬ 
ments that experiments in democratic reform in the 1990s have brought in 
their wake. We now understand more than ever that the transition to con¬ 
solidated democracy and, after that, progress in improving the quality of 
democracy are far from assured: success has many influencing conditions, and 
the chances that positive conditions will come together at the same time in 
one place are comparatively rare. While a failed attempt to democratize offers 
the chance of learning from experience and of being better prepared next 
time, democracy’s sceptics and opponents can gain in this way too. Societies 
that have endured violent conflict may be especially prone to a kind of vicious 
circle. Attempts to build democracy in the circumstances of a fragile peace 
can all too easily founder, especially if the international community does not 
provide enough of the right kind of support for state capacity and economic 
and social reconstruction as well. A democratic setback can then be the cat¬ 
alyst for reigniting conflict, thus reproducing once again what is by now a 
familiar historical sequence of events (Collier et al. 2003). Afghanistan is an 
important test case, and the omens do not look good. In Iraq too, the future 
remains uncertain as the number of foreign troops in the country runs down. 

Even in the more peaceful situation of many of Latin America’s democ¬ 
racies, growing popular disenchantment with the polity’s inability to meet the 
welfare aspirations of the great majority is beginning to show signs of pre¬ 
judicing attitudes towards democracy. Lack of confidence in the political 
institutions and in the performance (and integrity, even) of the politicians is a 
major contributory factor. The political consequences can include increasing 
receptiveness towards populist leaders or, worse from a democratic perspec¬ 
tive, the return of military coups. Public attitude surveys conducted recently 
in other parts of the world, East Asia in particular, seem to provide even 
more striking evidence of an erosion of commitment to democracy following 
discontent with economic performance. 11 An intellectual challenge lies in 
interpreting the significance of such discontents in new democracies; the more 
practical challenge is to make democracy more meaningful to people in ways 
that accord with their felt needs and wants. This can mean more aspects of 
human security than just material welfare alone. 

In Russia, the picture is even more graphic: the political liberalization of 
the first half of the 1990s is associated by many Russians with all-round chaos 
and national decline, leading to loss of influence in the world. At the same 
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time Russia was viewed by the West as a new democracy. In contrast, the 
‘managed democracy’ and ‘sovereign democracy’ which emerged under Pre¬ 
sident Putin in effect meant a renewed concentration of executive power and 
an erosion of liberties such as press freedom. This seems to have won wide¬ 
spread support in the country, by offering not just the return of political sta¬ 
bility but a renewal of great power status for Russia in regional and wider 
world affairs. The way this has come about and more particularly the provo¬ 
cation provided by the so-called coloured revolutions are examined further, by 
Michael McFaul and Regine A. Spector in Chapter 7. 

The strength of the opposition 

As Thomas Carothers has pointed out in regard to the ‘grey zone’ of semi¬ 
authoritarian states that fall somewhere between liberal democracy and thor¬ 
oughgoing autocracy, political elites whose desire to hold onto power exceeds 
their commitment to genuinely responsive, representative and accountable 
rule have shown great resilience, perhaps more so than truly ruthless tyrants. 
They have learned how to manipulate the limited processes of political liber¬ 
alization in ways that avoid - and perhaps postpone indefinitely - irresistible 
pressures for more far-reaching political reform. Egypt and Jordan are two 
often-quoted examples. While a readiness to resort to overt repression still 
persists in some places, such as Myanmar where in 2007 the military squa¬ 
shed widespread political protest by Buddhist monks, semi-authoritarians in 
other countries have employed more subtle techniques. These include various 
ruses put in place even before a general election is held, or when the count is 
tabulated or, as in Zimbabwe’s case in 2008 even after a result has been 
announced - to ensure that they hold onto power. The electoral process con¬ 
sidered in its entirety then falls far short of being free and completely fair - 
creating a form of ‘electoral authoritarianism’ (Schedler 2006). We now have 
a keener appreciation of these possibilities than in the early days of the 
‘third wave’, when the so-called electoral fallacy clouded the issue. But the 
electoral weaknesses are not the only problem: Puddington (2007) distin¬ 
guishes other contributing factors to a ‘pushback against democracy’, such as 
repression of civil society actors and legalistic devices such as economic 
pressure to disadvantage political opponents. 

Ambivalent interest from the West 

In the post-post-Cold War period, the international context has thrown up 
new challenges to international stability and security that, together with the 
foreign policy responses these have elicited from the major powers, create 
problems for democratization. Chief among these of course has been the train 
of events set in motion by 9/11 and the ‘war on terror’. Notwithstanding the 
democratic peace thesis, which says democracies do not go to war with 
democracies, and undercutting the view expressed by President Bush among 
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others that political repression is conducive to the emergence of terrorists, the 
pursuit of security objectives has taken priority over consistent and whole¬ 
hearted support for democratic breakthroughs in countries judged strategi¬ 
cally important by the West. The willingness of the US government to 
conclude massive arms deals with Egypt and Saudi Arabia in 2007 is illus¬ 
trative. In fact, the connection between US military aid and sales, on the one 
hand, and the objectives of democracy assistance, on the other, has received 
far too little attention up until now. In the first in-depth attempt to investigate 
this subject, Nancy Bermeo in Chapter 5 makes some striking observations, 
with profound implications for the international promotion of democracy. 

The possibility that Iran might become a nuclear power is also concentrat¬ 
ing minds in the West in a way that pushes that country’s democratic short¬ 
falls more into the background, even though Iran’s nuclear ambitions and the 
domestic political vulnerability of President Ahmadinejad are not uncon¬ 
nected. (Indeed, the prospect of a nuclear Iran emerging without liberal 
democratic credentials and seeking to play a bigger role in regional politics 
causes considerable anxiety.) Meanwhile the grounds on which European 
governments are prepared to relegate their commitment to support democ¬ 
racy’s advance around the world not just to European regional security 
interests and concerns for stability in the neighbourhood but to individual 
national interests as well has been receiving close attention, for example, by 
Richard Youngs (2006, 2008) and Annette Junemann and Michele Knodt 
(2007) among others. 12 The complicity of both European and US policy in 
explaining the weak record of democratization and the future prospects for 
democracy in the Middle East specifically is spelled out by Bassma Kodmani, 
in Chapter 9. 

The changing international context 

On the surface, the new architecture of global governance looks potentially 
more encouraging to the spread of democracy than at any time since 1945. 
For in addition to the way an assortment of intergovernmental agencies have 
taken on mandates to support democratic trends and lend some political and 
diplomatic support, by the early 1990s, the era when East-West rivalry in the 
Security Council and a North-South divide in the General Assembly inhib¬ 
ited a role for the United Nations (UN) seemed well past. Today more than 
100 member states at the UN belong to the so-called Community of Democ¬ 
racies, a loose arrangement of members professing a commitment to support 
democratization worldwide. And even the Bretton Woods institutions, the 
World Bank in particular, have made adjustments in their lending to govern¬ 
ments so as to accommodate the perceived developmental benefits of 
improvements in governance, human rights and democratic arrangements. 

In contrast to these favourable trends, however, some major developments 
in the global economy have only added to the challenges. The relatively suc¬ 
cessful economic performance of some countries in recent years including a 
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number of Europe’s newer democracies, and India and China too, should be 
reckoned a very positive achievement for their people. But many developing 
countries continue to be absolutely very poor (before late 2008 made even 
poorer if they relied on imported energy and even now susceptible to tigh¬ 
tening world food markets): their average living standards fall further behind 
those of the West. And yet at the same time their (in some cases very limited) 
contact with the economic forces of globalization serves to increase the 
inequality inside these countries. Such developments are not positive for 
democratization. For oil-importing, least developed countries, the dramatic 
increase in the price of oil added a major burden, while for the oil-exporters 
the political significance of international trends in energy prices works in a 
different and, at times surprisingly conflicting, set of ways, as Richard Youngs 
explains in Chapter 10. 

Back in the 1970s, Arab oil-exporting countries attempted to use the cartel 
power of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) and the 
Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries to put pressure on the 
West to moderate support for Israel, during Israel’s open conflict with nearby 
Arab states. Around that time also there were indications that the OPEC bloc 
might use its oil power to support developing world countries in their collec¬ 
tive endeavour to negotiate a New International Economic Order, alongside 
moves in the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development and the 
Non-aligned Movement to achieve similar ends. At the time these develop¬ 
ments were seen in the West as a threat to international financial stability and 
prosperity. In the event, neither of these two examples of the political uses of 
oil achieved their ends. Furthermore, the international banking system pro¬ 
ceeded to recycle the oil surpluses although in ways that led later to intoler¬ 
able levels of Third World debt. The consequences of oil for democratization 
were not to the forefront of anyone’s thinking during all that time. 

In contrast, what we see now is the spectre of a different and possibly more 
potent side to the politics of oil supply. Developing world producers, and 
more especially Saudi Arabia and countries in the Gulf, have been given an 
opportunity to continue as illiberal and fairly stable rentier states. Their rulers 
feel no compelling need to be accountable to society through the ballot box. 
The more general boom in commodity markets and the drive of Asian com¬ 
panies to do business with developing countries where they have economic 
interests produces similar consequences. For example, in several African 
countries, China is now a major market (with oil and gas accounting for 
around 60 per cent of Africa’s exports), source of finance and, even, supplier 
of construction expertise. China’s private sector has been in the forefront of 
this process. A similar story can be found in parts of Latin America. So in at 
least some developing countries the pressure to concede demands from the 
West to become more democratic is being diluted. The logic of a development 
model that does not posit liberal democracy as a necessary condition is made 
more persuasive. And as Shaun Breslin shows in some detail, in Chapter 8, 
China itself offers no comfort to the social scientists who might wish to argue 
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that sooner or later liberal democratic reform must follow on from the county’s 
rapid industrialization, social and economic development: on the contrary, 
different possible scenarios look at least as if not more convincing. 

China aside, and notwithstanding evidence of steady improvement in some 
human development indicators and growth in the numbers of non-poor in the 
developing world, the developmental conditions for stable democracy that 
Lipset (1959) famously brought to prominence many years ago (and broadly 
confirmed in much subsequent literature) still do not exist in a large group of 
countries. Indeed, average life expectancy has actually fallen quite dramati¬ 
cally in several African countries, partly because of the impact of HIV/AIDS. 
The view that strongly authoritarian rule is essential if policy measures 
designed to bring structural adjustment to the economy are to be politically 
feasible has also long been buried. In the 1990s, Latin America and Central 
and Eastern Europe showed that democratic rule has the ability to oversee 
policies associated with the so-called Washington consensus and to withstand 
the associated traumas, even if democratically elected governments pay a 
price for this at the ballot box. But even where economic growth has occurred 
and led to increased inequality - a pattern that seems inescapable under the 
impact of marketization and neo-liberal economic reform - the potential for 
social conflict becomes sharper. In turn, this can render the stabilization of 
democratic rule more difficult, even while making democracy’s claim to be 
able to mange conflict peacefully that much more important. 

At the same time, the concern to reduce poverty that institutions such as 
the World Bank rediscovered in the past two decades or so, while potentially 
beneficial to democracy’s social underpinnings still risks introducing yet fur¬ 
ther distortions into the patterns of accountability. External accountability to 
donors vies with domestic political accountability; solutions for rebalancing 
such arrangements do not necessarily serve the cause of full democratic 
accountability. For example, even the poverty reduction strategy programmes 
that are now considered mandatory in return for access to concessionary 
international finance, while bringing civil society leaders into the consultation 
process, have been seen to marginalize legislatures and political parties from 
this policy domain. Question marks are placed against how representative, 
how accountable, and how influential on public policy the leaders of civil 
society really are. In theory, the movement by international donors to go 
beyond their former insistence on attaching economic conditions to financial 
support and now to show intense interest in improving governance does give 
greater scope to influence political change in ways that align with democracy. 
For instance, support for measures to improve transparency in government 
for the purpose of fighting corruption can be a service to democracy. At the 
same time, however, the trend that is now fashionable among donors to 
switch from offering tied project aid to general budgetary support gives rulers 
more discretion over the allocation of patronage. Patronage provides power- 
holders with a valuable instrument for retaining power; democracy’s quality 
can suffer all too easily as a result. 
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The limits to international democracy promotion 

The usual tendency to view international democracy promotion as a depen¬ 
dent variable is, perhaps, unsurprising. The notable increase in democracy aid 
in the 1990s came after the ‘third wave’ of democratization had already begun 
(Carothers 1999: 44-5). New democratic transitions creating the opportunity 
for such aid to take place, in particular, the political events in Central and 
Eastern Europe that followed the end of Soviet power were especially helpful. 
In a rather different vein it has been argued that our knowledge of the impact 
of democracy assistance and whether it really works has been held back by 
the confusion among scholars about what democracy means and their 
inability to agree on indicators of democratic progress or devise convincing 
methods for its measurement. 13 

Yet democracy promotion must also be conceived as an independent vari¬ 
able, one that is intended to have effect. Which means that a deteriorating 
environment for democracy promotion must be considered as potentially bad 
for democratization - assuming of course that democratic initiatives derive 
some benefit from appropriate international support and that international 
involvement may further the chances of such initiatives being launched in the 
first place (assumptions that must not be taken for granted, as Kodmani 
shows in respect of experience in the Arab world, in Chapter 9). The mood in 
the democracy promotion industry especially in the United States has become 
less confident over recent years. This stems not simply from recognition that 
the challenge of democratization itself now looks to be harder than previously 
thought and that some of the emerging democracies have stalled or begun to 
travel in the wrong direction. As a striking example the largely unexpected 
military coup against Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra’s government in 
Thailand in September 2006, and then renewed political turmoil in Bangkok 
in late 2008, came as a shock. But the mood among democracy practitioners 
is also in part a consequence of the way democracy support has come to be 
associated with ‘regime change’ - the forcible removal of governments in 
Afghanistan and Iraq by US and allied military invasion - and how this has 
been used by democracy’s opponents to discredit the peaceful methods and 
different objectives of most democracy assistance. No less troubling, perhaps, 
has been the realization that strong international support for holding - pos¬ 
sibly for the first time ever - reasonably free and fair elections does not 
necessarily produce an outcome deemed favourable to the interests of the 
West or, even, to democracy in the long run. In this regard the victory of an 
internationally proscribed terrorist organization, Hamas, in the Palestinian 
Authority elections in January 2006 can be viewed as a major wake-up call. 
Not only has it forced government-inspired democracy promoters in the West to 
reveal their true intentions but the harm done to reputations, self-questioning 
and recriminations seem to have exceeded anything produced by the West’s 
acquiescence in Algeria’s 1991 military coup. Although that coup prevented 
the Front Islamique du Salut from winning Algeria’s National Assembly 
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elections and taking power then, it occurred before all the idealistic-sounding 
rhetoric and mythology of international support for democratic elections had the 
chance to build up. The bigger the bubble, the sharper the deflation, later. 

Until the invasions of Afghanistan (2001) and Iraq (2003), the idea that 
state sovereignty ruled out international intervention in the internal politics of 
a country except in very special circumstances (most notably where the poli¬ 
tics harmed the security of other countries) seemed to be eroding. However, 
the limits posed by sovereignty now draw renewed support, thanks to the 
reactions provoked by the examples set by regime change. Formerly, the idea 
of a different kind of ‘regime change’ did not seem so fantastic, namely one 
that refers to the gradual evolution of an international regime of law, custom 
and convention that would allow collectively endorsed intervention in the 
internal affairs of countries for the defence and promotion of the rights of its 
citizens even against their own government. The idea of a people’s right to 
democratic governance and then of a corresponding responsibility of enfor¬ 
cement attaching to the international community in general, and the estab¬ 
lished democracies specifically, became a topic of debate. 14 The implications 
of such ideas would go well beyond the status quo ante and interventions 
aimed at halting genocide or comparable gross abuse of fundamental human 
rights. Now, however, and partly as a result of reactions against efforts to 
secure ‘regime change’ and the Bush administration’s unilateral espousal of a 
doctrine of ‘preventive intervention’ (giving licence to the use of force by the 
US where the government deems it necessary to pre-empt the possibility of a 
longer-term threat to the US national interest), approaches to democracy 
promotion other than wholly consensual ones look as unlikely as ever to gain 
universal legitimation. As Laurence Whitehead argues in Chapter 2, state 
sovereignty and international democratization represent ‘an awkward cou¬ 
pling’ but they do need to be rendered mutually supportive. China has been a 
forceful advocate of non-intervention, which presents a model of global order 
that seems firmly rooted in the past. Naturally, illiberal regime of all stripes 
can draw comfort; it resonates strongly with governments such as those in 
Sudan and Myanmar that have been shielded from western pressure. 

It seems unlikely then that the United Nations will be granted more inter¬ 
ventionist powers to promote democracy, or a major increase in its resources, 
any time soon. And while regional inter-governmental organizations in 
Africa, Latin America and Asia might be looked to instead, the evidence that 
they can be relied on to take the lead in enforcing respect for democratic 
norms inside the member states remains patchy and unconvincing. 15 The 
record of the Organization of American States is somewhat better than most 
but nevertheless has major limitations (Legler et al. 2007). However, a chal¬ 
lenge for all of these organizations and for analysts too is how and where to 
strike a balance between traditional ideas of sovereignty and the more 
recently developed interest in empowering human beings everywhere with 
certain political rights and civil liberties irrespective of the political pre¬ 
ferences of their government - a government that may or may not be the 
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product of a free and fair election. These questions have been made more 
pressing by trends in cultural globalization and, in the 1990s, the undoubted 
spread of norms associated with freedom and democracy. 

The larger grounds for declining optimism about the prospects for democ¬ 
racy promotion, especially in the US, have been elaborated elsewhere, most 
authoritatively by Thomas Carothers (2006, 2007b), who extends, updates 
and reflects on the reasons in Chapter 4. 16 For the EU, in contrast, the dis¬ 
tinctive challenge is to repeat its successful strategy of supporting democratic 
consolidation of post-communist European states by making offers of condi¬ 
tional membership of the EU. As the process of EU enlargement comes to an 
end and states in the neighbourhood as well as others much farther away have 
no prospect of membership, and as many of them lack liberal democracy’s 
most generally accepted conditions or credentials, the EU’s ability to exert 
influence is much reduced. The issue of Turkey’s ambition to join the EU has 
become more contentious. To impose further delay could risk undermining 
the forces for liberal democracy that have been gaining ground there. How- 
ever, the wisdom of allowing Turkey to join divides opinion among existing 
EU states more sharply now than ever. The accession of Ukraine, whose lea¬ 
ders have also said that EU membership is a goal but who have been rebuffed 
by the EU, would be no less taxing for the EU. For although even just a firm 
promise of eventual accession would offer support to democratic consolida¬ 
tion in Ukraine, the damage it might cause to Europe’s already tense rela¬ 
tionship with Russia would require very skilful political and diplomatic 
management. The same is no less true in regard to Georgia. 

Evaluating democracy assistance 

The challenge of proving that democracy assistance is effective and of 
demonstrating which aspects perform best (addressed in Burnell 2007) is now 
compounded by the new challenge of innovating ways of addressing demo¬ 
cratic shortcomings that previously were judged too sensitive politically or too 
difficult to warrant much support, but are now increasingly thought to be too 
important to neglect. Examples include help with building viable political 
parties with strong roots in society and competitive party systems, 17 and leg¬ 
islative strengthening, where experience shows that in order to be effective, 
innocuous programmes like funding a parliamentary library or extra compu¬ 
ter facilities must be supplemented by efforts to bring parliaments closer to 
society. That means trying to change the political incentive structure that 
influences the behaviour of elected politicians, and increasing citizen involve¬ 
ment, which are objectives that prompt resistance not only from government 
circles but also among parliamentarians. 

In any case, there is a growing impression that evaluating democracy 
assistance in close detail may offer very limited value anyway, if the exercise is 
divorced not just from all the other approaches to promoting democracy but 
from the different ways in which international factors tout court impinge on 
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the prospects for democracy. Some such factors are unintended and unfore¬ 
seen, like the international financial disruption and global economic down¬ 
turn that are following hard on the heels of the 2007 collapse in the US sub¬ 
prime mortgage industry and accompanying bank failures. But many such 
factors are the product of deliberate action, where the consequences should 
have been fairly easy to predict. 18 

The challenges in perspective 

The new challenges to democratization should be kept in perspective in 
three ways: (1) other challenges; (2) challenges can be beneficial; and (3) the 
constraints on treatment owing to standard book length. 

First, the challenges to democratization are not the only challenges, poli¬ 
tical or non-political, and they may not be the most important. Indeed, the 
presence of quite basic material threats to the human condition and to indi¬ 
vidual security in the widest sense in many parts of the world make it a 
challenge to keep the issue of democratization at the forefront, especially for 
statesmen and policy-makers in the global arena. For some of the poorest 
countries, Bangladesh, for instance, just coping with the humanitarian con¬ 
sequences of the environmental impact of global warming will tax the col¬ 
lective will, not just the state’s limited finances and organizational capabilities. 
For the international community, identifying and addressing the causes of 
state failure and remedying some of its symptoms in parts of Africa, for 
instance should remain high on the agenda, where moral and other con¬ 
siderations combine with mutual self-interest to demand that solutions be 
found. Even in the academic arena the lack of consensus shows there is still 
much analytical and other work to do. For example, competing arguments pit 
the importance of establishing the rule of law before tackling other conditions 
requisite to democratic progress against the idea that democracy and the rule 
of law are so intimately linked that efforts to advance both must always be 
made together (see Journal of Democracy 2007a). Perhaps dwarfing all of this 
is the global economic recession that seems bound to occupy 2009 and possibly 
2010 as well, and whose consequences are likely to touch everything, with 
increase in uncertainty almost guaranteed. 

Second, however, the challenges are not all bad. What may appear to be a 
challenge from one perspective or at a given time may turn out to be an 
opportunity. It may elicit a response that proves to be a powerful constructive 
force. The fall of the Berlin Wall and the collapse of the Soviet Union were 
both seen at the time as potentially disruptive for regional and world stability. 
They swept away a settled order that had prevented nuclear war and, like the 
more recent financial events, put a very uncertain future in its place. But these 
developments bear some responsibility for the fact that there are now many 
more democracies in the world today than existed before 1989. In a more 
specific example of how daunting challenges may take on a new aspect, the 
task of building a harmonious multi-racial democracy in South Africa after 
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apartheid looked monumental to some, not least because of the emotional 
and psychological legacy of apartheid. The Truth and Reconciliation Com¬ 
mission (TRC) was invented to address this problem. And while not without 
its critics among the country’s black population, the TRC has since been 
credited with making a remarkable contribution to building the new demo¬ 
cratic South Africa - so much so that several other countries with a recent 
history of violence have now borrowed the idea. Without difficulties, there 
would be no struggle, and there is a view that struggle helps to bring about 
and consolidate many of the most exacting political goods such as freedom - 
whether freedom from foreign oppression or domestic tyranny. 19 Here the 
words of John Stuart Mill come to mind: 

When a people has had the misfortune to be ruled by a government under 
which the feelings and the virtues needful for maintaining freedom could 
not develop themselves, it is during an arduous struggle to become free 
by their own efforts that these feelings and virtues have the best chance of 
springing up. Men become attached to what they have long fought for 
and made sacrifices for; they learn to appreciate that on which their 
thoughts have been much engaged. 

(1867: 175) 

Third, in this volume, as in any other book, there are pragmatic reasons for 
drawing the boundaries. The book is not about challenges facing democracy 
in its heartland, even though a growing literature on the democratic short¬ 
comings of established democracies reveals evidence of increasing weaknesses 
and new assaults on the people’s freedoms. And there is the democratic deficit 
of the European Union too. This is especially striking given its pertinence to 
the EU’s most recent recruits, who gained or regained liberal democratic 
governance for themselves only very recently, following the end of commun¬ 
ism. The omission of chapters on the established democracies is not meant to 
deny the wisdom of saying that one of the biggest challenges facing the 
international diffusion of support for democratic ideals now is the refurbish¬ 
ment of democracy and its reputation in the very countries that have stood in 
the forefront in the past, the United States especially. 

Indeed, a challenge faced by democrats in prospective, new or emerging 
democracies is how to avoid being discouraged by the negative developments 
they see in the older democracies, and how to prevent these developments 
spreading. This means more than just being allowed to pioneer their own 
path to greater democracy and not being required to follow trajectories of 
democratic progress that the older democracies might claim to exemplify 
from their own past. It means appraising the significance of potential new 
threats to democracy and its quality in the established democracies too: the 
low or declining levels of political participation (the 75 per cent voter turnout 
in Spain, and in the US, the increase in turnout to 61 per cent, that mobilized 
young people especially, being noteworthy exceptions in 2008); the growing 
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power of concentrated private ownership of the mass media and its ‘dumbing 
down' (as in Britain and Italy, for example); the erosion of civil liberties that 
accompanied measures to combat (the fear of) terrorism; the increasing 
presidentialization (executive-centredness) and the difficulty that legislatures 
and political parties encounter when trying to hold political leaders to 
account (typical of many democracies); the reduced levels of trust in politi¬ 
cians (everywhere); the proneness to extremist tendencies among small mino¬ 
rities, which degrades the larger social capital and damage inter-communal 
relations more generally (some of Europe's multi-cultural societies being espe¬ 
cially vulnerable); and the challenge of maintaining political self-determination 
in a world of growing transnationalization, that transfers political decision¬ 
making to technocratic and bureaucratic sites of regional and global govern¬ 
ance. Finally, and raised in Chapter 3 by Ottaway, there is a question mark 
against whether the ideological fragmentation that is witnessed in established 
democracies poses a kind of threat in the long run - if not there, then in 
newer democracies that take after them. But perhaps in this weighty but far 
from comprehensive list of challenges it is the issue of how to democratize 
polycentric and multi-level governance that perhaps merits most a truly 
global response. And a global response demands the full engagement not just 
of the established and the new democracies but of all countries, whether 
democratically organized or not, which is why it looks so extraordinarily 
difficult. 

In conclusion, then, this book seeks to identify new challenges to demo¬ 
cratization. It does this against a background that does not view the prospects 
for democratization and the fortunes of international democracy promotion 
as one and the same thing but instead recognizes there are connections 
between the two. Democracy promotion is not the single most important 
influence on the future for democracy. And the state of democracy in the 
world by itself does not determine everything that happens in democracy 
promotion. That democracy is currently under threat in certain places is clear; 
a failure to consolidate democratic progress and to deepen democracy in 
some countries, and the resilience shown by some authoritarian regimes, are 
also evident. The challenge of putting precise figures on the trends will be 
revisited in the final chapter. But the substantive chapters that lie in between 
will help us move towards a balanced assessment of how far the claim that 
democratization is now facing new challenges is warranted by the evidence 
provided, and the seriousness of the threat(s). Merely speculative judgements 
must be avoided. But it should be possible to get the measure of conditions 
that will have an important bearing on the future of democratization, even if 
general statements must be qualified where appropriate and tailored to reflect 
individual cases. In very broad terms, the sequencing of the chapters reflects 
this point, corresponding loosely to a movement from the general to the 
particular, from the international to the more specific, and in no way repre¬ 
sents an order of importance or makes a statement comparing the respective 
insights. 
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The progress of democracy always has faced and doubtless always will face 
challenges. The future of democratization remains highly contingent. And 
although establishing what is new about the challenges may not be too oner¬ 
ous, evaluating their import ultimately will be a matter of judgement. 

Notes 

1 Diamond contributing to a transatlantic seminar on ‘Countering anti-democratic 
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get term limits on their office relaxed, instead of using fiat or force. Presumably 
further progress would take the form of even fewer designs on achieving such 
extensions. 
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10 See Chapter 7 by McFaul and Spector in this book, and also Ambrosio (2009) for 
a pioneering account of the use of outward-oriented as well as domestic strategies 
for the restoration of strong authoritarian rule in Russia. 

11 See evidence assembled in Journal of Democracy (2007b). 

12 Mathieson and Youngs (2006) show that even the constituency of European poli¬ 
ticians who might be expected to be most supportive of democracy promotion are 
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13 See, for example, Sarles (2007: 49). Burnell (2008b: 10 13) argues that the supply 
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14 Franck (1992) and subsequent writings recommending an easing of the restrictions 
imposed by the UN Charter on justifiable military intervention made a prominent 
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15 For example, a statistical inquiry by Ulfelder (2008) that concluded that for the 
most part, participation in the major intergovernmental organizations and the UN 
human rights regime has made little difference to the chances that countries would 
attempt or sustain democracy. 

16 See also Burnell (2008b). 

17 For as Ottaway explains in Chapter 3, comparatively speaking, too much emphasis 
may have been placed by democracy assistance on capacity-building in civil society. 

18 Elaborated in Burnell (2006, 2008a). Nardulli (2008) and Magen and Morlino 
(2008) offer further evidence of growing interest in the wider international context 
for democratization. 

19 Democracy arises ‘not from the ashes of war but from a history of struggle, civic 
work, and economic development’. Barber (2003: 165). 



2 State sovereignty and democracy 

An awkward coupling 

Laurence Whitehead 


Over the centuries, democratic government has taken many forms and has 
had a variety of partners. Consider democracy and the town hall, or city state; 
democracy of the landowners; democracy and the property qualification; 
universal male suffrage and democracy; democracy and ethnic purity; even 
we have seen the celebration - most improbably of all - of a slave-owning 
democracy. At different times and in different historical settings, it has been 
accepted that democracy is inextricably linked to Protestantism, to Chris¬ 
tianity, to secularization, to social equality, to socialism, and then - most 
insistently since 1990 - to capitalism. Yet all of these couplings have proved 
transient. There is a broad set of political institutions, traditions, and values 
that we can call democratic, which have persisted (or mutated) as property- 
owners, empires, religious commitments, and models of economic organization 
have succeeded one another on the historical stage. 

In the post-Cold War period, democracy seemed to flourish (and mutate) 
as the claims of state sovereignty were said to subside. Under conditions of 
unipolar US supremacy, with global democracy on the advance, with state 
socialism discredited and eclipsed, and with liberalized markets extending 
into every recess of human society, the ‘decline of the state’ was celebrated by 
liberal internationalists who regarded state sovereignty as yet another impe¬ 
diment to individual freedom and the promotion of universal standards of 
human and political rights. Like slavery, like empire, like the command 
economy, it should be rolled back and eventually eliminated in order to 
maximize the liberty of all. 

From this perspective, the curbing of sovereigntist illusions would clear the 
way for the establishment of a more secure and encompassing democratic 
order, one derived from permanent features of human nature undistorted 
by nationalist division and manipulation. Evidently, the variant of democ¬ 
racy promotion by the liberal internationalists was a modification of what 
earlier theorists had taken to be the essential characteristics of the creed. But 
this was not new. Each time the democratic tradition has moved from one 
partner to the next it has been adjusted to the new social context in which 
it must operate, without ever yielding its claim to moral and institutional 
continuity. 
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So by the late 1990s, globalized democracy, no longer closely associated 
with national sovereignty, had become the most fashionable and rapidly 
expanding variant of resurgent liberal doctrine. In the name of democracy, 
international organizations adopted new mandates, such as the ‘responsibility 
to protect’, and regional charters of democratic standard-setting and con¬ 
ditionality. These declaratory statements of willingness to encroach upon the 
sovereignty of nations in order to serve the higher good of democratic uni- 
versalism were not purely rhetorical. At the theoretical level, they were bol¬ 
stered by ‘research’ purportedly showing that democracies never light each 
other, so that the extension of democracy into recalcitrant jurisdictions could 
be recast as the establishment of a universal peace. At the more practical 
level, this produced coordinated military operations claiming to introduce 
democracy into Haiti, Timor, Kosovo, Afghanistan and Iraq (the list is nei¬ 
ther exhaustive nor closed). In all these cases (and others that may still be to 
come), the national sovereignty of internationally recognized member states 
of the United Nations was suspended without the consent of the governments 
involved, in operations that involved what 1 shall generically refer to hence¬ 
forth as ‘coercive democratizations’. The coercion in question could be 
mainly economic sanctions, although it always also involved the injection of 
an armed force controlled from outside the target state. Here ‘democratiza¬ 
tion’ refers to the stated intentions and internationally approved authoriza¬ 
tions of these operations without prejudice to the actual results they may 
eventually produce. 

One crucial feature of coercive democratization is that it requires an at least 
temporary and conditional forced suspension of sovereignty in the target 
state. This raises fundamental issues of procedure: who decides?; who verifies 
the legitimacy of a given decision?; to whom are the results accountable?; 
what redress is available in the event of disproportionate force or unnecessary 
collateral damage? It also poses major difficulties for democratic theory - 
especially as regards the normally assumed interdependence between sover¬ 
eignty and democracy. The suspension of sovereignty requires a decision on 
the part of external powers to act in the interests of a political community 
that is unable to formulate its own preferences, owing to the suppression of 
democracy there. But what if those preferences excluded such a drastic 
remedy? What if, even after the intervention has occurred, the newly enfran¬ 
chised beneficiaries of this external gift of democracy are not grateful, but 
hostile? In any case, coercive intervention is rarely a purely surgical operation, 
and nor are self-healing and the restoration of popular sovereignty the sole 
outcomes. Intervention nearly always creates ‘facts on the ground’. New 
vested interests arise and need protection; old authorities are damaged or 
displaced and must not be allowed to return; economic and strategic balances 
are altered according to the necessities of the occupying powers. The more 
controversial and resisted the occupation, the more far-reaching will be this 
redistribution of costs and opportunities. Finally, once sovereignty has been 
suspended for the first time, local expectations and patterns of behaviour are 
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likely to change. The comparative record suggests that after the first foreign 
intervention both domestic actors and external patrons may become habituated 
to cycles of repetition that preclude a durable and cumulative democratic 
progression. (Haiti provides one vivid example of this possibility.) 

So, in this chapter, I provide a critical assessment of the lessons arising 
from these hubristic experiments in coercive democratization. In contrast to 
the liberal internationalist utopia just outlined, 1 consider that state sover¬ 
eignty provides an underpinning to democracy that can hardly be dispensed 
with. This is not an unconditional defence of state sovereignty in all circum¬ 
stances (there was a time before the modern state when democratic practices 
were already worth promoting, and there may well be a time in future cen¬ 
turies when they can be more richly developed even after the nation state as 
we currently know it has disappeared). It is a more limited and contextual 
correction to the analytical failings of the West’s most recent generation of 
democracy crusaders. If we are to overcome the severe challenges to the 
advance of democracy around the world that have arisen over the past 
decade we need to undertake a theoretical as well as practical critique of this 
anti-sovereignty discourse. 

The coupling of democracy and state sovereignty may be awkward and 
contingent, but it is also a necessary partnership, at least for the present gen¬ 
eration. It is not enough to respect the sovereignty of those states that can be 
unambiguously assigned to the ‘democratic’ side of the global community. 
There are still far too many states (with supporting populations) whose 
democratic credentials are insecure, contested, or outright lacking. They will 
continue to exist, and to play an active part in the international community. 
They will often even provide services such as security and identity to their 
subject populations, who may therefore feel threatened when their sovereignty 
is contested from without. And, in most cases, these states will be the most 
plausible, if not the sole bearers of national hopes for eventual progress with 
democratization as well. So the suspension of their sovereignty is neither a 
practical nor a prudent method of advancing the course of democracy in the 
world, except under the most extremely restricted circumstances. 

Many liberal internationalists lost their sense of reality in their hubristic 
desire to remake the entire world in accordance with their utopia. Their over¬ 
reach has produced a backlash which will last for a substantial period. That 
backlash is sufficiently severe to present a major challenge to prior hopes of a 
rapidly more democratized international community. It is not the only impe¬ 
diment. Other contributors to this volume are addressing other challenges. In 
this chapter, I therefore limit myself to the sovereignist backlash and, in par¬ 
ticular, to the resistance provoked by recent and ongoing ventures in coercive 
democratization. 

The chapter is organized as follows: first, I recapitulate some rather tradi¬ 
tional arguments concerning the indispensability of state sovereignty as a 
foundation for modern democracy. I recognize the awkwardness of this link¬ 
age, and acknowledge the limit cases where it becomes untenable. But I argue 
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that, at least for the present generation, these two items cannot be decoupled 
without putting democratic stability at risk. I then summarize two rival posi¬ 
tions currently in contention: the claim that a community of democracies 
could best secure its sovereignty and freedom by banding together and 
demanding that all other states conform to their standards; versus the rival 
contention that democracy promotion and protection should begin at home, 
and be founded on the principle that one should ‘do as one would be done 
by’. In the next section, I focus more specifically on the issues that arise in 
the course of democratization (when new democratic rules of the game need 
to be stabilized and internalized in societies with recent experience of 
authoritarian rule). I outline the ‘counter-hegemonic’ potential of democrati¬ 
zation (the potential conflict between international order and the extension of 
democracy), with illustrations provided by the specific domain of ‘grass roots 
politics’. The final section is prospective and policy-oriented. 1 consider the 
implications of the preceding theoretical and comparative arguments when 
applied to the specific geopolitical realities and dilemmas that will face the 
western democracies once the hubris of liberal internationalism has subsided 
and the backlash in favour of state authority has run its course. 

Democracy and sovereignty: still joined at the hip 

In accordance with the United Nations system established after the Second 
World War, the entire globe is divided into territorially demarcated and 
sovereign nation states, each formally equal, and all bound by some common 
ethical and legal considerations. These states are immensely varied in scale 
and power, of course. China has more than 100,000 times the population of 
Tuvalu, yet both have an equal vote in the General Assembly (although 
China also has a permanent seat in the Security Council). Some residual jur¬ 
isdictions remain outside this institutional framework (most notably Taiwan, 
but also Puerto Rico, among others) and there are also various conflict-ridden 
exceptions (the Basque country, Cyprus, Kashmir, South Ossetia, Tibet, 
Transdinistria, and so forth). But the grid of territorial states enjoying 
formal mutual recognition within this system is remarkably comprehensive 
and has been long-lasting. The procedures for creating new units and merging 
old ones are broadly understood and widely accepted as necessary under¬ 
pinnings of international order. Hence, Iraq could not be allowed to forcibly 
conquer and incorporate Kuwait in 1990. For the same reason, the interna¬ 
tional order is challenged when Kosovo is separated from Serbia without 
the consent of the Serbian authorities; or when the unresolved situation of the 
enclaves in Georgia is unilaterally altered by force, whichever side bears the 
responsibility. 

Democracy existed as both an ideal and a political practice long before the 
UN system was brought into existence by the victorious Allies after 1945, and 
in some form or other it would no doubt continue to attract adherents and 
demonstrate its merits, even if this international system of nation states were 
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somehow to disappear. For example, it is in principle perfectly possible to 
envisage a global democratic regime, with uniform civil and political rights 
for the entire human race, and with institutional procedures designed to 
ensure the competitive election of the world’s governing authorities, and their 
accountability to the people. Both the ideal and the practice can readily be 
elaborated from our existing stock of democratic theory and experience, even 
if the means to get from here to there remain obscure; and even though the 
consequences for existing variants of distribution of power and authority - 
including existing forms of democratic power and authority - would be 
extremely disruptive. 

One could invoke the European Union to demonstrate how a regional 
community of states, each preserving its current identity and boundaries, 
might nevertheless ‘pool sovereignty’ to the point at which the key question 
became the quality of democratic institutions and practices at the aggregate 
regional level, rather than solely within each separate member state (The 
failed Lisbon Treaty of December 2007 was an attempt to nudge Europe 
slightly in that direction.) It is also quite feasible to redirect attention to the 
sub-national level, and to envisage a system in which municipalities, or local 
regions enjoyed a great degree of autonomy and provided the core constituent 
ingredients of the democratic order (the Swiss cantons provide us with a 
practical illustration of how this might be developed). 

Nevertheless, at least for the present generation, there is no escaping the 
centrality of the existing nation state as prime and indispensable bearer of 
whatever aspirations there may be, either for political democracy as an end- 
state, or for democratization as a route towards greater popular participation 
in the exercise of public authority. 

The reasons why democracy and the sovereign state are currently ‘joined at 
the hip’ are well known, and need only be very briefly rehearsed here. First, 
every democracy requires a precisely defined demos. The only way to establish 
the views of the majority of the citizenry (the body of individuals each entitled 
to one equal vote) is by creating a precise and clearly acceptable inventory of 
who is included, or excluded, and why. The same applies to monitoring the 
rights and duties that accompany citizenship. So, either a nation state, or a 
large region, or a canton, or, indeed, a world government is needed to com¬ 
pile the electoral register, to ensure fair play and equality of access, and to 
settle electoral disputes. In the world as it is currently constituted, the legal 
and administrative structures capable of delivering these outcomes are almost 
invariably located in the nation state. Indeed, it is widely regarded as a key 
attribute of national sovereignty for the state to organize and supervise its 
own elections (often, but not invariably, in concordance with international 
standards and assisted by external observers, who must nevertheless operate 
in accordance with the local laws). 

Second, given the general absence of trustworthy or authoritative institu¬ 
tions outside the state, most people throughout the world turn to their 
national authorities as a prime source of orientation and identity-formation. 
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This is true of many of those living under authoritarian rule, as well as for 
most citizens of secure democracies. It is not always quite so true in newly- 
established and fragile democracies (Russians in Baltic Republics or Kurds in 
Turkey, for example, may look primarily to a neighbouring state). Even in 
stronger democracies, there may be a temptation to look to a Great Power or 
regional hegemon as a source of reassurance when domestic political insecu¬ 
rities arise (thus, some Latin American states look to Washington, and some 
Francophone countries to Paris). There are certainly alternative non-state 
sources of orientation and identity formation (the Vatican, the European 
Commission, the Dalai Lama, and even the UN, for example). But none of 
these are capable of sustaining political cohesion on their own. To the extent 
that they provide political leadership or inspiration, this will express itself 
primarily through national political structures (for instance, through Christian 
Democratic parties, pro-integration movements, or Buddhist parties). 

Third, despite the huge inequalities between states, they all share some 
basic morphological features that favour coexistence and encourage them to 
collude in maintaining the state system and in marginalizing non-state chal¬ 
lengers. Even those citizens with the misfortune to be trapped on the wrong 
side of a national boundary, saddled with the burdens of allegiance to a poor, 
weak, or oppressive state, are often likely to consider themselves better placed 
than the refugees, stateless persons, or undocumented migrants who can nei¬ 
ther invoke the rights pertaining to their place of birth, or to the citizenship 
entitlements provided to the natives in their current place of abode. 

The current global financial crisis is likely to reinforce these pro-state 
reflexes, as is the sense of insecurity generated by terrorism, drug trafficking, 
and the heavy-handed security responses that these elicit. Even citizens of the 
most venerable and high-quality democracies are liable to feel defensive in 
such conditions, and it is to their own national authorities that they will turn 
for protection, rather than to any higher level of cosmopolitan inspiration, or 
broader community of like-minded democrats. Those seeking a hearing from 
recent and more fragile democratic regions are likely to feel still more 
exposed. Perhaps they will sometimes prefer the protection of a strong exter¬ 
nal power, but even in this case, the safest course will typically be to urge the 
national authorities in question to reinforce their ties with a protector state. 
Citizens fearful of the fragility of their democratic institutions are unlikely to 
advocate a generalized weakening of state sovereignty even if they do accept 
the inevitability of unequal alliances. As for those still living under some 
variant of authoritarian rule, the present climate of crisis and insecurity is 
likely to increase the premium on collective discipline, and to discourage any 
behaviour that can be stigmatized as disloyalty. More generally, the discredit 
in which liberal internationalism is currently held, and the associated crum¬ 
bling of unipolarity and free market fundamentalism, seem likely to boost the 
centrality of state authority across regime types. (Admittedly, there are also 
some ‘rogue regimes’ and failing states where the destabilizing effects of crisis 
are less predictable, but these are mostly marginal cases.) 
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In the case of most democracies, this defensive pro-state climate probably 
encourages already existing tendencies towards what Guillermo O’Donnell 
called democradura (in other words, relatively tough security regulations; 
limited tolerance of deviance; a willingness to narrow the range of ‘rights’ that 
are reliably guaranteed; and scaling back on the incorporation of excluded 
groups). In the case of most authoritarian regimes, it probably produces 
symmetrical elfects, such as a heightened suspicion of democratic idealists, a 
renewed determination to maintain social discipline, if necessary by repressive 
means. In neither case do these pro-state reactions necessarily involve the 
permanent or definitive suppression of democratic aspirations. The change in 
climate may favour temporary ‘emergency’ measures that can then be relaxed 
later, when the crisis has passed. Even the most authoritarian regimes will 
need to carry public opinion with them in times of hardship, so they may be 
more likely to conduct ‘controlled’ elections, rather than to repudiate popular 
sovereignty on principle. The current Russian discourse on ‘sovereign democ¬ 
racy’ is often dismissed in the West as no more than a fig leaf for complete 
regression into autocracy, but this is too Manichean a view. Not only in 
Putin’s Moscow, but also in more liberal London, and Washington, the 
authorities are trying to balance the need to respond to mainstream public 
opinion with a strong desire (on security and national interest grounds) to 
restrict public debate within ‘safe’ limits. 

An awkward coupling 

Thus far, we have highlighted a ‘backlash’ against democratic cosmopolitan¬ 
ism and the emergence of ‘pro-state reflexes’. It is equally important both to 
recognize the ambiguity of these currents, and at the same time to keep them 
in perspective. The globalizing and state-eroding tendencies of the 1990s may 
have gone into abeyance, but they have by no means disappeared and could 
perfectly well resurface in a few more years. In any case, they leave behind 
them legacies of interdependence and mutual commitment that will continue 
to limit state autonomy (especially in Europe). The uneven but widespread 
advance of democratic aspirations and democratization in the 1990s cannot 
be easily forgotten. It created a set of expectations about democratic perfor¬ 
mance against which the quality of democracy established in different states 
will continue to be monitored and critically evaluated. 

However, at least for the current generation, it seems clear that state 
sovereignty will continue to underpin the international system, and that the 
state will remain the indispensable vehicle for those who wish to advance 
towards a more democratic world order. It will continue to be seen as the best 
hope, even for the large proportion of the world’s population currently living 
under authoritarian rule. (In China, for example, a successful and effective 
sovereign state may not guarantee personal freedom and political pluralism, 
but it almost certainly provides the best hope of moving in that direction, and 
those seen as advocating a curbing of the authority of the Chinese state are 
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unlikely to win popular support for their less successful and legitimate 
recommendation.) As noted above, there are a few peripheral cases where it 
may be unavoidable to resort to the temporary suspension of state sover¬ 
eignty, in order to avert genocide or humanitarian disaster. But such opera¬ 
tions need to be kept to an absolute minimum, both because of the adverse 
consequences that we now know can attend them, and because the rhetoric of 
humanitarian intervention is so easily hijacked and manipulated. 

The image of defenceless victims being sheltered by an altruistic interna¬ 
tional community presents a rare and improbable limit case. Genuine demo¬ 
crats should always think twice before embracing such schemes. Are the 
imagined beneficiaries truly keen to see their sovereign institutions sup¬ 
planted? Are those who take it upon themselves to speak for the voiceless 
really as disinterested as they claim? Once evangelical liberators find an 
excuse to meddle in the affairs of other states in the name of the common 
good, they can prove themselves insensitive and disposed to over-reach. We 
can expect such experiences to provoke a widespread, powerful and well- 
grounded anti-interventionist backlash. (If the North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
zation (NATO) can do this in Kosovo, for instance, how will they like it now 
that Moscow has done the same in Ossetia?) Of course, not all such opera¬ 
tions are identical. (Grenada was a success, and East Timor was also a bela¬ 
ted and necessary corrective to earlier failings.) Controls over who makes 
decisions of this kind, and how the latter are legitimated and monitored, are 
crucial. Unfortunately, the international community has not proved suffi¬ 
ciently rigorous and discriminating, at least not over the past decade. As a 
result, indiscriminate and abusive misuse of this discourse, especially by self- 
serving and self-deceiving neo-conservative governments, has discredited the 
whole idea of humanitarian intervention, even where it may be needed, and that 
discredit is likely to hang over the international community for a considerable 
period to come. 

In consequence, at least for the present and perhaps for future decades, 
those who are sincere about championing the cause of democratic advance 
around the world will need to fall back on a well-tried ‘awkward coupling’ 
between democracy and the preservation of state sovereignty. This must still 
be defended as an un-eliminable praxis if not an ethically impeccable princi¬ 
ple, for regulating political relationships within and between nations. But 
what does that mean, in practical terms, for the cooperation between com¬ 
munities of democratic states, and for their relations with those they classify 
as non-democratic? 

Democracy-militant and sovereignty-militant positions 

At the risk of over-simplification, it seems worth contrasting two stylized 
responses. The first (which can be labelled ‘democracy-militant’) holds that all 
true democracies should work together to induce or even compel non¬ 
democracies to change their regimes. This does not necessarily commit the 
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democracies to infringing the sovereignty of the non-democracies, but it 
clearly places the latter ‘on probation’ (in contrast to the security of sover¬ 
eignty that is attributed to all true democracies). This is liable to be seen by 
the non-democracies as threatening and intrusive. Indeed, the recent practices 
of NATO and the behaviour of different ad hoc coalitions of Washington 
allies lend considerable plausibility to that perception. 

The second response starts from the opposite premise and can be called 
‘sovereignty-militant’. It holds that except in truly extreme conditions that 
would have to be certified by the UN Security Council, all states - self-styled 
democracies and non-democracies alike - are entitled to conduct their inter¬ 
nal affairs without the sovereignty-breaching intervention of others. In return, 
they are also expected to refrain from interfering with the sovereignty of their 
neighbours, however much they disagree over questions of regime type. This 
is the classic Westphalian 1 or post-1945 state system, an underlying rationale 
for which is that it serves the cause of minimizing warfare. It does not prevent 
communities of democratic states from seeking to promote their political 
values and practices among the non-democracies. It only precludes them from 
using sovereignty-destroying methods to do so. Thus, the European Union 
did not violate the Westphalian system when it set up the Copenhagen Cri¬ 
teria (1993), specifying the political reforms that it would require for the 
accession of any new member to its club; nor when it called for a ‘democracy 
clause’ to be attached to its cooperation agreements with members of the 
Africa-Caribbean-Pacific (ACP) grouping of states. But the Helms-Burton 
Law in the US does encroach upon Cuban sovereignty when it enforces extra¬ 
territorial economic sanctions that are only to be lifted when Washington- 
prescribed and approved elections are held, with the current national leaders 
disqualified from standing. 

It would be wrong to dichotomize these two possibilities. In fact, a good 
deal of recent US-EU negotiations over Cuba and the ‘Colour’ Revolutions 
has consisted of attempts to shade the differences between them. NATO is 
also being drawn into such issues (e.g. in Georgia) as is the Organization of 
American States (OAS) and the Southern African Development Community 
(SADC) (with regard to Zimbabwe). Once it is acknowledged that there may 
be exceptional circumstances where sovereignty has to be temporarily sus¬ 
pended under UN auspices (as in East Timor, for example), then the contrast 
between the two options becomes a matter of degree, a question of inter¬ 
pretation in each specific context, rather than an unbridgeable divide. How¬ 
ever, for the purposes of this discussion it is more important to probe the 
underlying principles at stake in the two cases, rather than become enmeshed 
in the complexities of specific applications. 

The most fundamental question concerning both approaches is which states 
are held to qualify as democracies, immune from the rightful suspension of 
their own sovereignty, and (according to the democracy-militant school) also 
entitled to encroach on the sovereignty of the rest. The US is exceptionally 
confident that whatever criteria may be used, it must qualify on both counts 
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(elsewhere I have discussed the exceptional nature of this belief as an example 
of what I have labelled ‘democratic immanence’). A few other old democ¬ 
racies share the same assumption, although probably with less assertiveness. 
But the original architects of the ‘Community of Democracies’ established in 
2000 during the Clinton administration soon found that not all of Washing¬ 
ton shared their confidence. India, the Philippines and South Africa, for 
example, all joined the community but remained alert to the risks of demo¬ 
cratic evangelism, and were inclined to empathize with the governments it 
might threaten. They have therefore shown 

no desire to break ranks with their domestic constituencies and allies 
aboard who value protection of national sovereignty and economic rela¬ 
tions over respect for democratic norms. More importantly even our clo¬ 
sest allies block any serious progress towards strengthening the 
Community of Democracies. They view it, incorrectly, as a U.S. plot to 
undermine and ultimately eliminate, the UN. 

(Halperin and Piccone 2008: 6) 

Perhaps these US authors are right, and the original community as well as the 
more recently mooted and more ambitious League of Democracies proposed 
by Senator McCain, are not in fact intended to undermine the existing inter¬ 
national state system. But the question of which states are to be admitted 
soon raises the issue of who is to decide, and who will control the behaviour 
of the community (or League) towards those states that are not included. Is 
Iraq now a democracy, and eligible to join? Is Georgia? Presumably, Russia 
would have been a prime candidate for inclusion under President Yeltsin. Is it 
now to be expelled under President Putin? And what are the consequences for 
the established democracies of taking sides between, say, Georgia and Russia, 
or between Iraq and Iran, when the issues in contention in these disputes are 
not solely - perhaps not even primarily - about regime-type? Equally con¬ 
tentious would be the consequences for such a community of not intervening 
when democratic principles were seen as being at risk. 

Democracy and peace: two questionable syllogisms 

These queries direct attention to two quite fundamental issues that underpin 
the practicalities of coordinating the policies of democratic states. The first 
concerns a questionable syllogism about the relationship between democracy 
and peace. The second concerns whether the promotion of democracy can be 
effectively pursued by militant and sovereignty-threatening means abroad, 
without undermining the quality of democratic example that needs to be 
observed domestically. 

From these two premises, we would have to conclude that any state enga¬ 
ging in armed resistance to the extra-territorial deployment of US military 
power thereby reveals itself as not a real democracy. 
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Stated in this form the inadequacies of the reasoning are fairly apparent, 
but a militant assemblage of US-led democracies would be pressed to go 
along with the general thrust of the argument. As can be seen in various 
conflict settings, the first reflex for determining which contender merits the 
support of the democratic world is not a careful assessment of the relative 
quality of democratic governance in, say, Colombia as opposed to Venezuela, 
or Iran as opposed to Pakistan, or even the Ukraine as opposed to Russia. 
The short cut is to ask which is the most reliable ally of the West in whatever 
war (or crusade) it happens to become entangled. So there are strong grounds 
to doubt whether the ‘democracy militant’ approach is well calibrated either 
to promote international peace or to encourage the spread of democracy. 
More emphasis on sovereignty-respecting incentives to democratize would 
seem long overdue. 

This conclusion can be reinforced from a second angle. The EU Copenha¬ 
gen Criteria set quite exacting democratic standards for the states seeking to 
join the Union. Much of the incentive to meet these standards arose from the 
economic prosperity and legal protections that are associated with EU mem¬ 
bership. But these were also strongly reinforced by the perception that the 
enlarged EU would be a custodian of democratic values and practices. 
Although it is still clearly necessary to improve and upgrade the democratic 
components of the European integration project, from the standpoint of 
candidate states and their citizens these standards were already correctly per¬ 
ceived as a substantial improvement on what was otherwise available. In other 
words, good standards of human rights protection, media freedom, political 
pluralism, and institutions of accountability, among others, all reinforced the 
desire of aspiring members to reform their domestic political arrangements so 
as to qualify for accession. Maintaining high standards of democratic per¬ 
formance at home can be seen as a crucial component of efforts to encourage 
democracy abroad. This applies not just to democracies in Europe but also to 
those in North America and, indeed, everywhere else. 

Recent US-led efforts to export democracy by coercive means have not 
served to enhance the quality of democracy at home. To the contrary, it has 
seemed to many outside observers that previous standards of human rights 
observance and rule of law guarantees may have been compromised by the 
tensions associated with external belligerence and counter-terrorism. The 
western leaders most vocal about the need to export regime change to other 
countries have not been the most conscientious about displaying their 
accountability to their home electorates. Media pluralism and the tolerance of 
dissent have been shown in a poor light. Practices of domestic surveillance 
and heightened powers for security forces may have been necessary, but they 
have not added to the international appeal of the western democratic model. 
Respect for international law, the sovereignty of other nations, and pluralism 
of political alternatives could all be regarded as integral components of what 
makes western democracy so widely attractive. If so, strategies of democracy 
promotion that jeopardize these assets are clearly counter-productive. 
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Democratization-with-sovereignty can be counter-hegemonic 

Under Cold War conditions, popular sovereignty was liable to be qualified by 
the over-riding requirement to limit domestic political innovations to changes 
not deemed threatening to the vital security interests of the Great Powers. 
This was obviously true with the Soviet bloc (as illustrated in Czechoslovakia 
in 1968) but also applied to the western alliance (the Dominican Republic 
in 1964, or Chile in 1970, for example). Yet newly enfranchised electorates in 
such countries as Portugal and Greece could not always be counted upon to 
acquiesce to this logic. They might feel that their freedoms could not be 
secure so long as the old repressive security forces remained in place, and 
the old external protectors continued to rely on these authoritarian enclaves 
to protect their interests. Opposition parties emerging from clandestine activ¬ 
ity might wish to close military bases occupied by foreign allies’ forces or 
break commitments to those who had turned a blind eye to their sufferings 
under undemocratic rule. Or voters might simply consider that the time had 
come when their chosen leaders should put the best interests of their nation 
ahead of the externally derived preferences of historical allies. For one or 
other of these reasons democratization under Cold War conditions was fre¬ 
quently constrained by anxieties concerning its possible ‘counter-hegemonic’ 
potential. 

During the 1990s, this type of anxiety receded into the background and a 
‘liberal internationalist’ set of assumptions came to the fore (resurfacing in a 
different guise since 2001). Following the dismantling of the Berlin Wall and 
the disintegration of the Soviet bloc, US and much of world opinion gravi¬ 
tated towards a series of ambitious propositions that provided the under¬ 
pinnings to the democracy promotion activism of the 1990s. These liberal 
internationalist ideas included: 

1 Unipolarity: Political, economist, military, and cultural leadership of the 
world were all lodged in one nation. The US would no doubt listen 
to its allies and attempt to work in partnership with them, but 
Washington alone was ‘bound to lead’, exercising a unique privilege and 
responsibility. 

2 Democratization enhances security: Democracies did not go to war with 
each other. They respected international law and so would not engage in 
military adventurism. The spread of democracy would be conducive to 
disarmament negotiations and the spread of a ‘peace dividend’. 
Strengthening the international rule of law would isolate and incapaci¬ 
tate residual ‘rogue’ states and violent non-state actors. 

3 Globalization promotes uniform market standards: As democracies 
spread and increased cooperation, then international market coordina¬ 
tion would be extended and generalized. Businesses and citizens would 
be increasingly free to enter into commitments outside their countries 
of origin, with the assurance that foreign international courts and 
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regulatory agencies would uphold similar protections to those available 
in domestic jurisdictions. Global markets would spread prosperity and 
inclusiveness. 

4 Liberal individualism displaces collectivist ideologies: Admittedly, there 
was a debate here between ‘end of history' and ‘clash of civilization’ 
interpretations. It was generally accepted that western liberalism had 
defeated its secular rivals (communism, fascism, imperialism, state-centric 
nationalism), but there was room for differences about broader cultural, 
and in particular religious loyalties. For some, liberalism expressed 
universal features of human nature that would generate the same 
demands for democracy and rights in all parts of the world, regardless of 
historical traditions and identities; for others, there were still dragons to 
slay - illiberal religious and cultural traditions that would have to be 
confronted and defeated in the same way that the West had faced down 
Soviet commissions. Obviously, this unresolved debate acquired a new 
salience after September 11. 

5 Fortunately, in any case, the unipolar power is inherently benevolent: 
Washington would promote democracy and the rule of law not just 
because that would best serve US interests (which, given (2) and (4), it 
clearly would), but also and more profoundly because it was in the 
nature of the US system to propagate for others the benefits that Amer¬ 
ican democracy confers on its own people. Not all politically and eco¬ 
nomically dominant powers would have acted with equal benevolence. 
America’s democratic allies might not necessarily embody the ‘last best 
hope’ for humanity in the same way as the US had done. Ungrateful 
partners might sour that benevolence if they took it too much for gran¬ 
ted (since the American people would have limited patience for allied 
freeloaders and anti-American critics). But during the 1990s, these 
potential frictions between the US and her democratic allies were muted. 
After all, new democracies were coming into being at an unprecedented 
pace. As they emerged, they generally joined the community of grateful 
partners of the unipolar power. 

Even those emerging democratic groupings that had been most suspicious of 
western collusion with authoritarian rulers during the Cold War were often 
attracted to such liberal internationalist positions. This could have been partly 
due to the belief that after the disappearance of bipolarity there was no 
alternative, but more positively than that, many centre-left politicians and 
opinion formers in the new democracies became more confident that if they 
rallied to this new international consensus, there would be space within it for 
a plurality of viewpoints. They may also have turned to external sources of 
reinforcement for their democratization efforts because of a lingering concern 
over the persistence of authoritarian memories and reflexes within their own 
countries. If they still harboured some anxieties about risks of some kind of 
liberal imperialism, they could plausibly argue that under unipolar conditions 
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the best defence against that might be to enhance liberal internationalist ideas 
and practices with the maximum of enthusiasm. One way or another, many of 
those most actively engaged in campaigns for democratization became pro¬ 
gressively more disposed to put more faith in international collaborative 
efforts to promote freedom and rights, even at the price of some dilution of 
traditional commitments to national sovereignty. As a result, during the 
1990s, the ‘counter-hegemonic’ potential of democratization was increasingly 
downplayed and marginalized in many democracies, both old and new. 

However, over the past decade or so, evidence has once again accumulated 
to demonstrate the recurrent presence of such potential. In East-Central 
Europe, for example, the ‘triple transitions’ - which included a shift from 
state to market, and from eastern to western security structures, as well as 
from communism to multi-party democracy - obviously constituted a massive 
repudiation of pre-existing Soviet hegemony. This was especially marked in 
the Baltic Republics, where the restoration of national sovereignty involved 
the break-up of the Soviet Union, and a shift of political power from the 
Russian-speaking minorities to the national majorities. So long as demo¬ 
cratization only involved the repudiation of former ties to Moscow, liberal 
internationalists had few concerns about this form of counter-hegemonic 
realignment. Moreover, since these new democratic regimes also sought admis¬ 
sion into the European Union and NATO, they had strong incentives to 
curb their nationalist and sovereigntist inclinations. They proved willing to 
accept a huge volume of externally written legislation (the ‘acquis commu- 
nautaire’) and to restructure their military and security arrangements to suit 
the desires of their western partners. However, once they were securely inside 
the EU and NATO, the traditional logic of national democratic politics 
resumed its operation. Poland under the Kaczynski twins 2 provided a par¬ 
ticularly eloquent illustration of the unexpected channels through which 
sovereigntist, and even counter-hegemonic political reflexes can reassert 
themselves as democratization proceeds. But so long as the Russian Federa¬ 
tion remains a potentially threatening presence, these traditions are likely to 
remain in check. 

Latin America provides a second source of evidence. There is, of course, 
ample scope for debate about how well such recently elected or re-elected 
political leaders as President Chavez of Venezuela, President Morales of 
Bolivia, or President Correa of Ecuador, serve the democratic aspirations of 
their respective nations. Regardless of the position taken on that debate, it is 
clear that all of these leaders owe their public offices to their success in gen¬ 
uinely competitive electoral processes. It is also clear that one strong strand in 
their electoral campaigns has been their insistence (in contrast to their pre¬ 
decessors and their campaign antagonists), on a form defence of national 
sovereignty, and their willingness to clash with dominant external powers if 
necessary to defend what they saw as the interests of their people. In addition 
to these three particularly conspicuous examples, there are a growing number 
of other seriously competitive electoral processes in neighbouring Latin 
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American countries where strong campaigns have been launched emphasizing 
similar themes of national dignity and counter-hegemonic affirmation. Whe¬ 
ther or not particular candidates running on such platforms actually make it 
into office, the evidence is now unmistakable that these western hemispheric 
democratizations also carry counter-hegemonic potential. 

There are other examples beyond Eastern Europe and Latin America. 
Elections in Turkey and Iran could be cited; and a striking variant of this 
issue is at the heart of recent electoral contests in Taiwan. The counter- 
hegemonic potential of democratization is not only apparent in many con¬ 
temporary new democracies. It is also a looming presence in a large range of 
other countries where the risks of open democratic contestation are currently 
being blocked by domestic and/or international forces. For example, if there 
were to be free elections in Egypt, or indeed elsewhere in the Maghreb, it 
seems likely that the electorate might be seriously attracted to candidates and 
parties who would be seen by most western power holders as dangerously 
destabilizing (see Chapter 9 in this volume). To curtail that counter-hegemonic 
potential, the western democracies have recently seemed willing to rein back 
their democracy-promoting rhetoric and their liberal internationalist enthu¬ 
siasms. When they made an exception (for Palestine), the result was a victory 
for Hamas which proved unacceptable to them, and they therefore reversed 
course. 

This is not the place to delve more deeply into the complexities of the 
various cases just cited. The list is long enough to indicate that the ‘all good 
things go together’ liberal internationalism of the 1990s has proved untenable 
as a general rule, and to demonstrate that in contemporary conditions, just as 
was the case during the Cold War, democratization-with-sovereignty can 
prove highly unsettling to dominant powers and regional hierarchies. The 
most uncomfortable illustrations of this phenomenon arise where the liberal 
internationalists have pursued the logic of their reasoning to its extreme, 
and have over-ridden the sovereignty of well-established states (Serbia with 
regard to Kosovo; Iraq and the Kurds) claiming to act on behalf of oppressed 
citizens who, once their oppression has ended, may use their sovereignty in 
ways unacceptable to their self-appointed liberators. 

In a recent volume, Alexander Cooley has probed more deeply into one 
quite specific aspect of these broader issues. In 2006, the US officially main¬ 
tained 766 military institutions overseas (Cooley 2008: 5). These raise delicate 
issues of sovereignty in most of the countries where they are located. In 
Cooley’s words, ‘The presence of a foreign military force on the territory of 
another sovereign country goes against the most fundamental analytic prin¬ 
ciples of Westphalian sovereignty and non-intrusion in the domestic affairs of 
a host country.’ 3 

Cooley probes the complexities of the shifting and varied legal provisions 
designed to cope with this situation including the question of criminal liability 
for actions taken by these non-national forces, the question of whether some 
uses of these bases can be vetoed by host governments, and so forth. For the 
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purposes of this chapter, his most important conclusion concerns the frequent 
instabilities and conflicts that arise when such bases are located in democra¬ 
tizing, as opposed to either authoritarian or fully consolidated democratic 
regimes. 

Maintaining permanent bases in democratizing hosts such as Afghanistan 
and Iraq may become politically impossible for the United States when 
these regimes no longer depend on the United States for their political 
support. Further, pressing for democratization within base-host countries 
that lack consolidated institutions and in which anti-Americanism is already 
high may actually trigger a populist anti-base backlash, and jeopardize 
the future legal status of the U.S. military presence. 

(ibid.: 28) 

Whereas Cooley’s interpretation stresses an institutional variable (lack of 
credible mechanisms for stabilizing the terms on which the host country 
accepts the US base), it would also be possible read his case studies, and his 
conclusion, in a more substantive way. At least some of his case material - 
from Okinawa in Japan, the Philippines, South Korea, Spain and Turkey - 
can be invoked as evidence that sovereign democracies are liable to reject the 
extra-territorial pretensions of foreign military establishments on grounds of 
principle, and not just because of procedural problems. This should not be so 
difficult for American political scientists to grasp, given the way their own 
democracy would react to the prospect of housing foreign military bases on 
US soil. 

The strength of weak ties: sovereign democracies in an interdependent 
and multipolar world system 

Liberal internationalism and US hegemony have both suffered major setbacks 
since the beginning of the new millennium. In the US, despite the many hopes 
invested in the Obama administration, and the many Clinton administration 
appointees flocking back to Washington, DC, at the beginning of 2009, it is 
not realistic to suppose that unipolarity is about to be restored, or that the 
severe damage done to global democratic idealism during the Bush adminis¬ 
tration can readily be undone. At the same time, however, it is equally 
unrealistic to visualize a return to the national sovereignty paradigm of the 
pre-globalization era, or to suppose that the multiple and overlapping legal 
and normative shifts in favour of the international reinforcement of demo¬ 
cratic practices will simply fade away. Transnational and ‘inter-mestic’ issues 
(such as energy security, illegal migration, and international crime) are accu¬ 
mulating all the time, and raising the tension between the sovereign ideal and 
the enhanced international cooperation required to tackle such problems. 
Indeed, as these transnational issues become more salient, they reveal the 
extent of the single sovereign state’s impotence in the face of joint problems. 
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In the near term, a sense of mounting threat is more likely to provoke fear 
and nationalist backlash than constructive international cooperation, so we 
face the prospect of a messy and perhaps unstable intermediate position, with 
continuing political interdependence between democratic regimes that con¬ 
tinue to value national sovereignty highly and will have to tolerate a pluralism 
of ideological models in a multi-polar world, and in which the US-led version 
of democracy promotion is just one among a variety of competing projects for 
regional and global order. 

From what has been sketched earlier in this chapter, it will be apparent that 
this prospect carries with it much potential for friction and conflict. However, 
the emerging pluralist distribution of power and legitimacy more or less pre¬ 
cludes the return to a unified liberal internationalist consensus. All but the 
weakest states in the system will try to preserve or restore their sovereignty, 
and many will be expected by their citizens to hold out for versions of 
national independence that their dominant neighbours are liable to view as 
irresponsible or counter-hegemonic. 

New democratic regimes are likely to flirt with relatively provocative asser¬ 
tions of nationalism that appeal to sectors of their electorate. In addition, 
regimes that most liberals would be unwilling to classify as democracies (such 
as Putin’s Russia, communist-ruled China or the Iran of the Ayatollahs) can 
also be expected to promote sovereigntist doctrines to justify non-compliance 
with western expectations and conditionalities. However, in the three major 
instances just listed, whether they are viewed as semi-democratic or neo¬ 
authoritarian, it needs to be recognized that public opinion still constrains the 
scope for political leaders to buckle to external demands. The 2009 global 
economic retrenchment triggered by the excesses of the western liberalized 
financial system reinforces popular nationalist reflexes, and further reduces 
the appeal of liberal internationalism. 

In his recent volume, On Global Order, Andrew Hurrell (2007) undertakes a 
far-reaching re-examination of how the current global political order might 
be restructured to address the collective challenges arising from globalization 
and interdependence, given the starting point of an inherited ‘anarchical 
society’ of highly unequal but formally sovereign states. He explores the pros 
and cons of a variety of approaches, including procedural formulae and 
regional groupings, as well as what he terms ‘liberal solidarism’, and more 
traditional power-based, hierarchical (and ultimately imperialistic) solutions. 
In the end, he concludes that: 

even in the twenty-first century it is very difficult to avoid the state ... 
Even if we share a cosmopolitan concern for individuals we need to 
recognize that state strength is an important determinant of the capacity 
of individuals or groups to manage the costs and benefits of globaliza¬ 
tion; that states play a crucial role in securing and protecting cultural 
identity; and that the political agency of states acting internationally is 
necessary to achieve the mutuality and reciprocity that has surely to be 
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central to a shared scheme of global social cooperation and a meaningful 
social justice community. 

(ibid.: 317) 

Recent western experiments in coercive democratization have conveyed the 
impression that the powerful can lightly suspend state sovereignty in the name 
of a collective duty to protect individual rights. But far from inaugurating an 
irresistible forward surge in the dissemination of a western-favoured variant of 
democracy, this disregard for sovereignty has been widely perceived as a 
threat to be resisted. Given this scenario, many realists would predict a return 
to international disorder and the disintegration of any global democratic 
project. But traditional realism has long ceased to provide effective tools for 
predicting the course of world politics, let alone for prescribing how power 
should be deployed since it cannot account for complex interdependence. 

An alternative insight can be derived from what some sociologists have 
chosen to label ‘the strength of weak ties’. This is an idea derived from social 
network theory, and is normally applied to various types of interaction 
between individuals in a community. It is not common currency in interna¬ 
tional studies, but it could serve as a corrective to overly ambitious attempts 
either to describe or to prescribe a viable international order. The original 
argument was that individuals in society (here we can substitute individual 
sovereign democracies and potential democracies which must interact in an 
increasingly interdependent and multi-polar world system) may form ‘strong 
ties’ with a small cluster of close associates but may also form ‘weak ties’ with 
a much larger community of more loosely connected partners. 

Let us visualize the world’s roughly 200 territorially bounded and formally 
sovereign states as participating in a fairly low-density network (one in which 
many of the possible relational lines are weak or even absent), and some closely 
connected clusters that are related to one another in part through dense direct 
interactions, but also in considerable part through looser ties that may flow 
mainly through third parties. For example, the democracies of the European 
Union are strongly linked, and there is a parallel, if weaker, cluster of democ¬ 
racies in South America. But these two clusters of states are much more 
weakly linked to each other through bi-regional and sub-regional connections, 
and some of the most significant links are mediated by a third party - the US. 

This is where Mark Granovetter’s idea about ‘weak ties’ becomes relevant. 
The key insight is that it is these weak ties that provide much of the con¬ 
nectivity to the system as a whole. According to his perspective, ‘Social sys¬ 
tems lacking in weak ties will be fragmented and incoherent. New ideas will 
spread slowly, scientific endeavours will be handicapped, and subgroups 
separated by race, ethnicity, geography and other characteristics will have 
difficulty reaching a modus vivendi’ (Granovetter 1983: 202). By contrast, 
overdependence on strong ties (‘coalitions of the willing’ or hierarchical alli¬ 
ance structures such as NATO) reduces the cognitive flexibility needed to 
maintain and adapt a community to new challenges. 
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My conclusion is that under contemporary conditions, if democracy is to 
flourish in the international system as a whole, it will still have to be grounded 
on a basic respect for state sovereignty - especially for the sovereignty of the 
weaker states in the system, and even in those states where electoral opinion is 
out of line with the views prevailing in the currently dominant western 
democracies. Given the counter-hegemonic potential of democratization, we 
should not expect all democracies to want to sign up to a US-led ‘community 
of democracies’, and still less to a ‘coalition of the willing’. Any genuinely 
pluralist and multi-polar international order will need to recognize, and to 
build on, the ‘strength of weak ties’. 


Notes 

1 After the Peace of Westphalia, 1648. 

2 In July 2006, President Lech Kaczynski appointed his brother Jaroslav as Prime 
Minister. 

3 The use of unmanned drones to spy on, and bomb, citizens of foreign states is an 
even more striking anomaly here. 



3 Ideological challenges to democracy 

Do they exist? 

Marina Ottaway 


The collapse of socialist regimes in Eastern Europe and the end of the Cold 
War led to hasty predictions about the triumph of democracy. Reality has 
proven more complicated: in most countries, the initial wave of transforma¬ 
tions has led to the emergence of regimes that are less than democratic, and 
the pace of transformation has significantly slowed down recently. While no 
full-fledged ideological challenge to democracy exists in the world today—not 
even political Islam, as I will argue below—the idea of democracy itself has 
failed to electrify the populations of most countries to demand change and 
sweep authoritarian regimes out of office. 

The major obstacles to democracy in today’s world are political. These 
include the authoritarian or semi-authoritarian regimes that have no intention 
of surrendering power; the opposition parties and movements that are too 
weak, divided or incompetent to force regimes to change; and weak external 
pressure from democratic states that falls far short of what might be needed 
to overcome the resilience of incumbent governments. There have been suc¬ 
cessful democratic transformations since the end of the Cold War of course, 
but also many transitions from authoritarianism to semi-authoritarianism but 
no further, as governments learn to hide their grip on power behind a facade 
of elections and formally democratic institutions and processes. 1 These poli¬ 
tical obstacles have slowed down the transformation toward democratization 
to a trickle and caused a reversal in the process in some countries, including 
Russia. Democracy, Larry Diamond (2008b) has argued, has entered a period 
of recession with 38 countries worldwide backsliding during 2007 on the 
Freedom House index. Indeed, there is insufficient evidence at this point to 
conclude that democracy is the inevitable destiny of all countries because, 
although ideological challenges are weak, political challenges are strong. 

Among the political obstacles to democratization are also the well- 
intentioned but at times misguided efforts by the “international commu¬ 
nity”—read Western democracies but primarily the United States—to pro¬ 
mote democracy. Western democracies have undertaken a broad array of 
programs in order to promote democracy. They have helped organize and 
monitor elections, supported civil society organization, tried to strengthen 
institutions and particularly the judiciary, and encouraged the development of 
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independent media, all with varying degrees of success. But at times they have 
also intervened more decisively, for example by promoting the overthrow of 
President Slobodan Milosevic in Serbia under the thin cover of a “getting out 
the vote” effort. They have also supported—though less decisively than 
sometimes claimed—the so-called “colored" revolutions in Georgia and 
Ukraine (see Chapter 7 by McFaul and Spector). Such interventions made 
incumbent governments more hostile to democracy promotion programs than 
they had been initially. The greatest political damage, though, was done in the 
Arab world where the democracy agenda—neglected throughout the 1990s— 
was re-launched at the same time as the 2003 war in Iraq. This created strong 
suspicions, not only on the part of governments but also among democracy 
advocates, that the real goal of democracy promotion was the replacement of 
incumbent regimes with new ones friendly to the United States. 2 The suspi¬ 
cions and resentment generated by some so-called democracy promotion 
efforts thus added a layer of international complications to the already diffi¬ 
cult political process entailed in the replacing of authoritarian systems with 
democratic ones. 

Although ideological challenges are not the main reason for the failure of 
democratic transformations, they do exist, at least in a partial or fragmented 
form. Full-fledged ideologies, conceived as a body of integrated ideas that 
proclaim a value system that supports a socio-economic and political program 
(the Merriam-Webster dictionary definition) are certainly on the decline. 
Democracy itself is not a coherent ideology—it sets forth a value system, but 
not one that supports specific socio-economic and political programs. Indeed, 
the range of socio-economic systems chosen by different democratic countries 
is wide, ranging from the comprehensive welfare systems of Scandinavian 
countries to systems where government intervention remains highly suspect, 
although widespread, as in the United States. The concept of what kind of 
economic system best embodies the ideals of democracy furthermore can 
change over time within the same country, and nowhere more so than in the 
United States. Furthermore, democracy prescribes formal political processes 
such as elections, but does not promise that specific changes will take place as 
a result. Thus, democracy is a rather weak instrument of mobilization. 
Attempts to turn the idea of democracy into a more coherent ideology 
packaging together values, political institution and an economic model based 
on an unfettered free market are floundering, even in democratic countries as 
economic recession began to take hold towards the end of 2008. 

There are, however, ideas with mass appeal and an ability to mobilize 
people into action in some countries—Islamism in Muslim and particularly 
Arab countries, and nationalism in many parts of the world. Neither most 
forms of Islamism nor nationalism are today integrated systems of values sup¬ 
porting well-defined political and socio-economic programs, however. Fur¬ 
thermore, the appeal of any ideology based on Islam is perforce limited to the 
Muslim world. Socialism has few adherents, although the problems that gave 
the ideology its underpinnings—poverty, inequality, and injustice—still exist. 
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Indeed, coherent ideologies appear to have been replaced at present by 
fragmented ideals and causes—socialism has become anti-globalization and 
environmentalism, and the workers’ movement has been replaced by young 
people demonstrating at G-8 meetings. 3 China presents to the world a model 
of economic development that has enormous appeal to many governments in 
developing countries, but not a political model stirring the imagination of the 
public and inspiring mass movement. Islamists are highly fragmented—with 
those advocating the reunification of the umma (community of believers) 
under the caliphate at one extreme and those advocating democratic political 
participation within individual nation-states at the other, with all sorts of 
positions in between. Without predicting the end of ideology—a prediction 
made in the early 1960s and promptly disproven by the wave of strongly 
ideological politics that spread even in Western countries by the end of the 
same decade (see Bell 1960 and Waxman 1968)—it is important to take note 
that, as of now, ideologies are weak A weak democratic ideology meets the 
challenge of other weak or fragmentary ideologies. The fight for democracy is 
political rather than ideological. 

This chapter explores four issues: (1) the problems of Islam as an ideology; 
(2) the limits of nationalism; (3) the decline of socialism; and (4) the rise of 
boutique ideologies. 

The complex challenge of Islam 

Islamist organizations in all their varieties undoubtedly present one of the 
major challenges to democratization in the Arab and to a lesser extent in the 
Muslim world. Islamist organizations also present a domestic challenge to all 
major European countries, which have sizeable populations of Muslim immi¬ 
grants or poorly integrated citizens of Arab origin. 4 The challenge, however, 
is much more political—or security-related in the case of violent organiza¬ 
tions—than ideological. Most Islamist organizations do not have what could 
be called a coherent all-encompassing ideology, that proposes a social, eco¬ 
nomic and political model viable in the twenty-first century. The discussion 
that follows will focus predominantly on Islamist organizations in the Arab 
world, where they appear to be particularly influential because of the weakness 
of secular organizations and political parties. 

Islamist organizations comprise an extremely broad spectrum that makes 
generalizations difficult. There are violent and non-violent groups, groups that 
advocate the Islamization of the state and those that advocate withdrawal 
from the state in favor of a transformation of the society. All forms of Islamist 
organizations have both political agendas and ideological aspirations, but not 
to the same degree or in the same form, thus they pose different challenges. 

From the point of view of incumbent authoritarian regimes, all Islamist 
organizations, whether moderate or radical, are a challenge. Authoritarian 
regimes do not accept competition and Islamist organizations provide parti¬ 
cularly strong competition because they speak a language the populace 
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understands easily and because they can relate to citizens on the basis of 
shared religious values. Such organizations also have many points of contact 
with the general public through their networks of charitable organizations 
and the mosques, and thus sometimes become the only viable opposition to 
the regime. 

Moderate Islamist organizations are probably a greater political challenge 
to incumbent regimes than either radical Islamist groups or secular parties, 
because their appeal can be very broad. Religion is an important factor in the 
lives of most Muslims, and the conservative social values rooted in Islam are 
widely accepted. Moderate Islamist groups are thus not threatening, but 
familiar. This is not the case with extremist groups willing to use violence and 
advocating an interpretation of Islamic precepts and Islamic morality that 
goes well beyond what is practiced by most Muslims in their daily life. Acts of 
random violence appear to be particularly offensive: in Egypt, an attack on 
tourists visiting a Pharaonic temple in November 1997, which left over 70 
people dead, had a marked impact on popular attitudes toward radical Isla¬ 
mists. Indeed, some al-Qaeda leaders went into exile and turned to an inter¬ 
national war against “Crusaders and Zionists" after failing to garner enough 
support in their own countries for their radical agenda. Ayman al-Zawahiri, 
considered to be al-Qaeda’s major ideologue and strategist, is a case in point. 5 

From a security point of view, radical groups undoubtedly present the 
major challenge not only to Arab regimes, but also to Western countries. The 
major danger here is not the possibility that such groups will seize power in 
any country—this appears a remote possibility at best, given the fact that 
most Arab countries, despite their governance deficiencies, have strong secur¬ 
ity apparatuses. The major threats to security reside instead in the constant 
possibility of relatively small-scale terrorist attacks. These attacks produce 
victims and cause fear; they also damage the country's international reputa¬ 
tion, and undermine their tourism industry which is becoming quite impor¬ 
tant in some economies like Morocco, Egypt and Dubai, and possibly cause a 
loss of investments if a country becomes truly unsafe. For the West, too, the 
security threats posed by radical Islam are real, but by no means existential. 
Islamist terrorist organizations can do a lot of damage and cost a lot of 
lives—but even the detonation of a radiological “dirty" bomb in a major city 
would not mean the end of Western civilization, despite high human and 
economic costs. 

Evaluating the ideological challenge to democracy posed by Islamist orga¬ 
nizations requires a fairly detailed discussion of the varieties of Islamist 
visions set forth by various organizations. While this chapter alone cannot 
possibly do justice to the great diversity of the Islamist spectrum today, even 
in the Arab world alone, it will hopefully be adequate to explain in what sense 
political Islam does or does not pose an ideological challenge to democracy. 

The most radical Islamist organizations propound a political model and 
values that are completely antithetical not only to democracy but also to the 
international system of nation-states that we know today. Among these 
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radical groups are the organizations falling in the al-Qaeda spectrum that are 
directly engaged in terrorist activities, but also non-armed groups, including 
the Wahabi establishment in Saudi Arabia, teachers in the Pakistani madrasas 
and radical sheikhs everywhere, that preach to their followers the necessity of 
reforming Muslim states and societies through violent means in order to 
make them conform to Islamic principles. These groups do not accept existing 
regimes because they are not truly Islamic. Indeed, they do not even accept 
the legitimacy of the present states, which they consider part of an interna¬ 
tional order imposed on the Arab world by the colonial powers after World 
War I. Such an international order is unacceptable because it fragments the 
umma, the Islamic community, into a number of artificially created and 
separate Muslim-majority states. Instead, they advocate the reunification of 
the umma under a caliphate. Thus, they challenge not only the legitimacy of 
regimes, but that of the states as well. And a revived caliphate, in the extre¬ 
mely unlikely event it could be resuscitated, would not be a democratic state, 
where power is based on a popular mandate. Instead it would be a theocratic 
state ruled by people purporting to base their decisions on the law of God 
and the will of God. 

There is no doubt that this political vision is antithetical to democracy. To 
become an ideological challenge, however, such a vision would have to attract 
many followers and influence their political behavior and there is no evidence 
this is happening. Indeed, not even all radical Islamist groups make the revi¬ 
val of the caliphate into an immediate, actionable goal. While no radical 
Islamist groups would probably reject the idea as a distant goal, their activ¬ 
ities tend to be national or at best regional—there are now both an al-Qaeda 
in the Islamic Maghreb and an al-Qaeda in Mesopotamia, loosely affiliated 
with al-Qaeda, but operating as national or at most regional groups. In 
Algeria in the 1990s, the Front Islamique du Salut (FIS), an organization that 
did not recognize the legitimacy of the post-colonial Algerian state, never¬ 
theless carried out its activities within the boundaries of that state, even par¬ 
ticipating in its elections in the hope of coming to power in a sweeping 
electoral victory. 

Potentially, the strongest Islamist ideological challenges to democracy 
could arise from two sources that do not appear particularly threatening: first, 
moderate Islamist parties that participate in their countries' legal political 
process and accept most democratic tenets, yet hold back on others; and 
second, organizations that are purportedly apolitical and focus on trans¬ 
forming the society rather than the state, but also preach ideas that can only 
be seen as a challenge to democracy. 

In many Arab and Muslim countries, there are Islamist political parties 
that have chosen to participate in the legal political activities of their country, 
working not only on the level of the nation-state rather than of the umma, but 
also within the existing institutional framework. Such organizations do not 
oppose the state or the political system, but only the government in power, as 
typical opposition parties do. Such parties exist in Morocco (the Justice and 
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Development Party or PJD), in Algeria (the Movement for a Society of 
Peace), in Jordan (the Islamic Action Front), in Kuwait (the Islamic Con¬ 
stitutional Movement), in Bahrain (the Wefaq Political Society), in Yemen 
(the Islah Party), and in Egypt (where the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood is a 
banned organization but nevertheless finds ways to participate as a de facto 
political party, and at present controls 20 per cent of parliamentary seats). 
Other, smaller Islamist parties also operate in some of these countries. In 
addition, there exist Islamist parties that compete in elections but at the same 
time remain armed movements—Hizbollah in Lebanon, Hamas in Palestine, 
and all Shi’i parties and some Sunni ones in Iraq—but these parties will not 
be discussed here. It is these moderate parties and movements that might 
present an ideological challenge to democracy, depending on how they 
evolve. 6 

These participating movements, as they will be called here for short, are the 
product of a rethinking of Islamist political stances that took place within the 
Muslim Brotherhood in the past few decades—with the exception of Bahrain, 
where the major participating Islamic movement is Shi’i, all other participat¬ 
ing parties are spin-offs of the Muslim Brotherhood in their respective coun¬ 
tries. The rethinking was prompted by the dilemma the organizations faced: 
they had renounced violence, thus they could not use force to change the 
regime, and even less so change the nature of the state. Yet the ideas that 
dominated their political thinking precluded political participation in the 
existing, non-Islamic political system. By rejecting both violence and legal 
participation, the Muslim Brothers were condemning themselves to political 
irrelevance. By the 1990s, through a lot of internal discussions and also the 
rise of a younger generation of activists to positions of influence, many 
Muslim Brotherhood-related organizations came to the conclusion that it was 
possible for them to participate in the legal political system without violating 
their Islamic values. Disciplined and well organized, these organizations soon 
became the most important opposition groups in their respective countries, 
far surpassing liberal and leftist parties. They also became the most vehement 
advocates of democracy—they needed at least a modicum of democracy in 
their countries in order to be able to operate. 

The rise and effectiveness of participating Islamist groups prompted con¬ 
sternation on the part of Arab governments unused to being challenged by 
effective opposition parties, leading to the adoption of repressive measures in 
many countries. The entry of Islamist parties into legal politics also triggered 
a debate, both among Arab secular intellectuals and in the West concerning 
whether these movements had truly embraced democracy or instead were just 
using democratic methods opportunistically with the goal of abrogating them 
if they came to power. The main fear was summed up in the often repeated 
idea that the elections in which Islamists participated would become “one 
person, one vote, one time” affairs—Islamists would participate, win, and 
immediately abrogate any semblance of democracy. Islamist participation 
also triggered an endless debate about the compatibility of Islam and 
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democracy—an ultimately pointless debate because the answer depends on 
who interprets Islam and who interprets democracy. 

The debates within the participating Islamist groups are much more inter¬ 
esting and well worth examining because they reveal the existence of positions 
even in the most moderate movements that do challenge democracy ideolo¬ 
gically. Furthermore, these views could be influential because they are moder¬ 
ate, and in tune with the everyday thinking of many Muslims. The debates 
highlight two important issues: the divisions that still exist in all these 
organizations concerning participation; and the existence of a number of 
unresolved and controversial ideological issues. 

There is no doubt that in all participating Islamist organizations there is a 
group of reformers truly committed to respecting the democratic process and 
believing in fully engaging in the legal political process. There is also no 
doubt that the reformers are still challenged by many, not only in the leader¬ 
ship but also among members, who are still doubtful about participation. 
Furthermore, the balance of power between the two groups varies depending 
on the political context. Reformers are strongest when Islamist parties are 
allowed to participate in a normal fashion—or at least, in the fashion that is 
normal by the standards of the country, without becoming the target of spe¬ 
cial obstruction—and achieve some concrete results. When the authorities 
become more repressive toward Islamist groups, openly hampering their 
political activities, reformers lose clout within the movements because parti¬ 
cipation appears futile. 

In the early part of this decade, reformers appeared to be on the ascen¬ 
dancy, gaining influence as a result of the good electoral performance of their 
parties. In Morocco, Egypt, Jordan and Kuwait, Islamist parties performed 
well in elections, securing additional seats. As a result, the advocates of par¬ 
ticipation gained in stature and influence. The next round of elections, how¬ 
ever, was not particularly successful. Islamist parties lost significant ground in 
Jordan and Kuwait, did worse than expected in Morocco, and met with so 
much government obstruction in Egypt that they withdrew from the municipal 
elections. Electoral losses were followed by an increase in the influence of more 
conservative elements—in some cases, as in Jordan, reformists in the leader¬ 
ship of the parties were ousted. In other cases, as in Morocco, most reformists 
maintained their positions, but faced increasing questioning in the party. 

In a sense, this is normal democratic politics; in all parties, defeats are usually 
followed by a renewal of the leadership. However, in participating Islamic 
parties, such renewal of leadership can have a dramatic impact on political 
orientation because there are significant unresolved ideological issues, some 
“gray zones” on which it is difficult for parties to reach clarity because any 
clear position would alienate some parts of their constituencies. The rise and 
fall of particular factions thus can affect the movement ideologically. 

The most significant of these gray zones concern the place of Islamic law, 
sharia, in the modern state, whether it should be the source of legislation or a 
source of legislation; the degree of acceptable pluralism; the position of 
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women; and tolerance for other religions. 7 Underlying most of the issues is a 
fundamental question about the source of governmental authority and legis¬ 
lation—whether the ultimate source is God or the people. The issue is ideo¬ 
logically thorny for Islamists. If sharia is the word of God, than sharia is 
bound to be above laws made by elected parliaments, whose duty then is not 
to legislate but to interpret how sharia would apply to certain contemporary 
situations—in other words, the parliament does not obey a popular mandate. 
Opinions on these issues dilfer among participating parties, and also within 
each of them. There is a liberal extreme, best represented by Morocco’s PJD, 
whose leadership has embraced the position that the party must accept any 
law enacted democratically, as long as it can be reconciled with a somewhat 
nebulous Islamist frame of reference. At the opposite extreme are the hard¬ 
line authors of a draft program for a political party the Egyptian Muslim 
Brotherhood aspires to form. The draft, emerging from within the Brother¬ 
hood and immediately becoming extremely controversial, called for the for¬ 
mation of a council elected only by religious scholars to vet all acts of the 
parliament for conformity with the sharia. This would void the concept of 
popular sovereignty. The position of most participating Islamist parties and 
movements falls between these two extremes, and is less clear-cut and grayer. 

It is extremely difficult to judge where the followers of a participating 
movement stand on these issues. Leaders write and discuss their views openly, 
but of course the public does not. There are indications, though, that the most 
liberal positions—those that come closest to accepting the tenets of democ¬ 
racy—are not the most accepted and that the identification with Islam is 
stronger than the identification with democracy. Indeed, some leaders of par¬ 
ticipating Islamist parties worry that recent electoral set-backs by their parties 
indicate that the organizations have become more liberal than their followers 
are willing to tolerate. Positions on all these issues are in flux, but it clear that 
right now Muslims easily accept democracy as a method to choose leaders 
and hold them accountable, but are more hesitant in accepting the idea that 
sovereignty ultimately resides in the citizens, rather than in God. 

In considering possible ideological challenges to democracy, it is also 
worthwhile exploring the implications of the spread of what can be called 
daw a (or proselytizing) Salafi organizations, which have dropped out of poli¬ 
tical activity, shelved indefinitely the political project of Islamizing the state, 
and currently devote their efforts instead to convincing individuals to lead 
their lives according to Islamic tenets, slowly reforming the society. Salafi 
organizations are committed to convincing Muslims to follow in the footsteps 
of the “pious ancestors” adhering to strict, old interpretations of Islamic 
doctrine and eventually to building an Islamic state. In other words, Salafis 
are the true fundamentalists. Purportedly apolitical, dawa Salafi organizations 
are growing in importance in many countries. Political Salafi organizations, 
which aim at Islamizing the state rather than just the society, on the other 
hand, have found it difficult to make an impact: their view of an all-embracing 
Islamic state is too far removed from the reality of the contemporary world. 
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Furthermore, they do not want to become involved in the politics of states 
they consider illegitimate, because they fragment the umma, but do not have 
the capacity to overthrow them. 8 

Indeed, there are only two examples of Salafi movements participating in 
the legal political process of Arab states—in Algeria in 1990 and 1991, and in 
Kuwait from the restoration of parliament after the First Gulf War to this 
day. In Algeria, the FIS competed in the municipal elections of 1990 as well 
as in the first round of the 1991 parliamentary elections, and their success 
pushed the military to seize power, triggering ten years of internecine war. In 
Kuwait, Salafi groups routinely participate in elections. In other countries, 
Salafi organizations have sidelined themselves from the normal political 
activity, with a minority turning to violence and much larger number turning 
to dawa. Ideologically, Salafi groups devoted to daw a are not a challenge to 
democracy—they are not actively pushing an alternative political model, but 
postponing a discussion of the issue until after the society has been trans¬ 
formed. In the long run, however, dawa Salafis are likely to turn to politics 
again—Islamist organizations have always alternated between a strategy of 
transforming the society first and one of transforming the state first. When 
dawa Salafi groups turn to politics, they will challenge democracy through 
their rejection of a political system based on individual rights, which democracy 
is, and of the nation-state, which fragments the umma. 

Islamism in all its forms has been a challenge to democracy, although a 
political and security rather than an ideological one. The issue is not that 
Islam is incompatible with democracy, but that in the political world of Isla¬ 
mic organizations as they are now, not as they might become, the convergence 
between Islam and democracy cannot be taken for granted. There are gray 
zones in the thinking of even participating Islamic parties. There is resistance 
by Arab governments to consider them legitimate players. There is resistance 
by many liberal Arab intellectuals to accept that Islamist movements may 
have, or can develop, legitimate democratic credentials. And finally there is to 
this day considerable skepticism in the West. All this shows that in the real 
world of politics Islamist movements continue to be a challenge to democ¬ 
racy, primarily a political challenge and only secondarily as an ideological 
one as well. 

The persistence of nationalism 

Nationalism remains an idea with considerable appeal in today’s world. It has 
experienced a resurgence since the end of the Cold War, which has lifted the 
post-World War II freeze on borders imposed by the stand-off between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, allowing the long-pent-up demands of 
many minorities to have their own state to be manifested again. 

Between the end of World War II and the end of the Cold War, nationalism 
appeared limited to the developing world, where colonized people revolted 
against colonial powers. By the mid-1970s, the days of anti-colonial 
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nationalism were largely over, as colonial empires were almost completely 
dismantled. Anti-colonial nationalism was curiously respectful of the terri¬ 
torial subdivisions created by the colonial powers. People rose against foreign 
domination, but within the boundaries created by it. The result was the 
emergence of a large number of states around the world whose people had 
short common histories and weak common identities—countries whose 
citizens shared little more than the experience of colonial domination. The 
problems of weak nationhood were compounded by the weakness of the 
state. Many of the new states were “quasi-states” (Jackson 1993), owing their 
existence to international recognition and to an international system that 
temporarily froze the status quo in place, rather than to an effective 
capacity to maintain a monopoly over the means of coercion and to govern 
the territory. 

With the end of the Cold War, the unthinkable idea of modifying state 
boundaries became a reality again. Many states, particularly those emerging 
from periods of authoritarianism, faced the growing nationalism of ethnic 
groups (or the sectarianism of religious groups), which in the most extreme 
cases led to large-scale violence and even the fragmenting of the state. This 
nationalism of sub-state groups became a major obstacle to democratization 
as in many countries nationalism trumped democracy, at least in the short 
run. The problem first exploded most acutely in formerly socialist countries, 
where newfound freedom produced not only demands for democracy but 
also for self-determination. Ethnic nationalism led to the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union into its constituent republics, many of which were in turn 
challenged by their minorities—Ossetians and Abkhazians in Georgia, 
Armenians in Azerbaijan, Chechens in Russia, for example. Yugoslavia was 
torn apart, initially by multi-party elections in which people voted according 
to their identities. In Burundi, elections triggered a spate of ethnic killings; 
in Kenya, parties representing rival ethnicities went into a frenzy of ethnic 
cleansing following the December 2007 presidential election, only stopped 
by international intervention and mediation. And in Iraq, elections since the 
fall of Saddam have accentuated divisions, as ethnic and religious identities 
were mobilized as instruments to control parliament, cabinet and provincial 
councils, thus gaining power. These are just a few examples drawn from the 
dozens of cases where nationalism has been trumping democracy since the 
end of the Cold War. 

The viciousness of these conflicts, including widespread ethnic cleansing as 
the new national states tried to expel or eliminate minorities, has been 
recounted in many studies and will not be repeated here. What is important 
for this discussion is to note that sub-state nationalism challenged democracy 
by violating the fundamental tenet of universal citizenship—the equality of 
the rights of all inhabitants of a country. 

The post-Cold War rise of nationalism spread, or threatened to spread, to 
all countries with mixed populations. Yet nationalism did not trump democ¬ 
racy in all such cases. Although invariably the multi-party elections that 
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almost all countries started holding after the end of the Cold War provided 
the incentive for the formation of ethnic or religious parties, the explosion of 
ethnic nationalism was not inevitable and automatic: the variations depended 
on the determination and ability of political entrepreneurs willing to play on 
conflicting identities, no matter the human costs. 

The nationalism of the post-Cold War period posed not only a political 
challenge to democracy—and incidentally to the international community's 
efforts at state reconstruction—but also an ideological challenge. This has not 
always been true of nationalism. European nationalism in the nineteenth 
century originally had a strong democratic component, as had American 
nationalism earlier. Anti-colonial nationalism was also not ideologically anti¬ 
thetical to democracy—nationalists demanded the right to self-determination 
for all citizens of the colony, not just some groups. The political reality was 
different—most anti-colonial movements proved not to be committed to 
democracy and many were dominated by members of specific ethnic groups, 
but they were not ideologically discriminatory. There was no Kikuyu nation¬ 
alism in Kenya, for example, although Kikuyus dominated the independence 
movement. Post-Cold War nationalists, on the other hand, put forward ideas 
that were antithetical to democratic principles: in their eyes, the rights of the 
group were more important than those of the individuals, in clear contra¬ 
diction to the principle of universal citizenship—“Croatia is the country of 
the Croats” proclaimed the preamble to that country’s constitutions, adding, 
almost as an afterthought, “and of its minorities.” Similarly, the political 
parties that competed in the post-Dayton Agreement (1995) elections in 
Bosnia in 1996 were defending first and foremost the rights of the group to 
which they belonged—and voters demonstrated that they shared their views 
by choosing not only parties representing their group, but the most radical 
parties among them. Nationalism, in other words, still remains a powerful 
idea that can gain followers and guide political action in contradiction to 
democratic ideals. It is not clear, however, whether nationalism can maintain 
its ideological appeal in the long run. 

There are several reasons to doubt the long-term ideological appeal of 
nationalism in any one country. First, the ideology of nationalism is at its 
most powerful in the presence of an enemy. If independence is achieved and 
the country is not threatened, nationalists no longer have much to offer, 
because they mostly do not have a coherent set of ideas to guide the political 
and socio-economic life of the country, except perhaps for a vague image of a 
powerful and rapidly developing country, which is usually not realized. Suc¬ 
cessful nationalism eventually transforms into something else. It transformed 
into fascism and Nazism in Europe, it transformed for a period into socialism 
in many developing countries in the 1960s and 1970s. It is less clear to what 
extent it can also give way to democracy, turning into what authors such as 
Greenfeld (1992), Brubaker (1999) and Ignatieff (1993) have defined as 
“civic” nationalism. There are, to be sure, historical examples of such transi¬ 
tions from nationalism to democracy, including that of the United States— 
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although the transition to a full-fledged democracy as experienced in the 
United States would be considered intolerably lengthy today. In some Eur¬ 
opean countries such as Germany and Italy, the nationalism that led to uni¬ 
fication in the middle of the nineteenth century had a strong democratic 
component, but that component was soon superseded. It is more difficult to 
find contemporary examples, though. At present, nationalism appears much 
more likely to challenge democracy than to facilitate it. 

The crisis of socialism: problems without ideology 

The most important ideological challenge to democracy, beginning in the 
nineteenth century and until the end of the Cold War was posed by socialism, 
particularly by Marxist-Leninist socialism, as defined by the Soviet Union 
and exported around the world. It was the demise of socialist systems in 
Eastern and Central Europe and in the Soviet Union that led to rosy predic¬ 
tions about the triumph of democracy, even the end of history (Fukuyama 
1992). And, indeed, socialism as an all-encompassing ideology trying to pro¬ 
vide a single answer that will address all economic, social, and political pro¬ 
blems appears finished at this point. To be sure, there are still some die-hards, 
including in the industrial democracies of the West, who believe in the valid¬ 
ity of the Marxist-Leninist model and claim that what failed was not the 
model, but the Soviet corruption of it. But these supporters are few, probably 
decreasing in numbers and more engaged in obscure ideological diatribes 
than in winning over and organizing followers. Equally rare are the intellec¬ 
tuals engaged in a serious effort to re-elaborate socialism, and to rethink its 
strategies in ways in keeping with twenty-first-century realities. 9 

While the ideology has all but vanished from the realm of politics, the 
problems that fed socialist ideologies, particularly in the Marxist formula¬ 
tions, still exist. The poverty, inequality, exploitation, and social class clea¬ 
vages that accompanied early industrialization and gave socialism its appeal 
are not as extensive in the West as they were in the past, but they do still 
exist. In the rest of the world, they are still pervasive, and they are becoming 
even more dramatic in countries beginning to industrialize or in those where 
the rate of urbanization has outpaced that of urban job creation. Even in 
the West, periods of economic crisis increase socio-economic grievances and 
their articulation, because those affected by crisis are not only the chronically 
poor, but also the newly poor who have lost their footing in the middle 
class. 

However, the problems that gave socialism its broad appeal in the past do 
not have the same effect today. Responses appear much more fragmented. 
In the West, the economic crisis is leading many to question the validity of 
the unfettered free-market model that took hold with Prime Minister Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher in the UK and President Ronald Reagan in the United States 
in the early 1980s, and has influenced the policies of many industrialized 
countries ever since. But the questioning is not leading to widespread 
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rejection of the market economy, and certainly not to the rejection of 
democracy. Rather, it is calling into question the dominant balance 
between free markets and government regulations—discussions on the topic 
tend to be much more technical than ideological. In developing countries, the 
most notable recent development has been the spreading of small, uncoordi¬ 
nated acts of protest, rather than the rise of mass movements for change. 
There are workers riots in Egypt and many acts of protest in China, for 
example, but they do not amount to the emergence of new, ideologically 
based movements. Populist leaders, like Venezuela’s President Chavez, capi¬ 
talize on the people’s discontent, but socialist parties are moribund except 
where they are in power, as in China, and labor unions in most countries are 
becoming weaker. 

Socio-economic grievances are not posing the ideological and political 
challenge to democracy that existed when strongly organized socialist parties 
were offering overall explanations for the problems people encountered and 
presented alternatives. A full explanation of why this is the case would require 
much more systematic research. Only a few hypotheses can be set forth 
here. Possibly, the reason why the problems of poverty and inequality do not 
lead to an ideological response is that problems are complex and citizens are 
better educated, and thus less likely to respond to simple slogans. More 
people are now aware of the failure of the socialist models guided by ideol¬ 
ogy, and of the economic and political misery they created. Finally, the stark 
political and economic choice between socialism and capitalism that socialist 
ideology proposed has been weakened by the emergence of other socio-eco¬ 
nomic models that have attracted attention and brought about results. In 
industrial democracies, the worst excesses of capitalism have been tempered 
by welfare state measures, which result in a modicum of redistribution 
through taxation and the provision of social safety nets in the form of pension 
plans, public education, free or subsidized health care and other forms of 
assistance. 

Paradoxically, such welfare measures are to a large extent the achievement 
of moderate socialist parties operating in democratic political systems, which 
were able to introduce significant reforms without wrecking the economic 
engine. There are significant differences among countries in this respect: the 
United States falls far behind most European countries in the generosity of its 
welfare state provisions, while Scandinavian countries are ahead of most of 
the rest of Europe. And in many countries the balance between free enterprise 
and regulation is still contested, with the pendulum swinging back and forth. 
The world has moved toward deregulation in the past 20 years and is likely to 
move back toward more government intervention and regulation as a result 
of the global financial and economic crisis that broke late in 2008. What is 
clear, though, is that the stark ideological choice between capitalism and 
socialism that was posed in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries has 
been replaced by a continuum of solutions, or a multiplicity of intermediate 
steps between the two extremes. 
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The rise of boutique ideologies 

Old problems persist, but the old answers have lost their mass appeal. Rather 
than looking for single, all-encompassing answers, people appear to be turn¬ 
ing to a variety of what can be defined as boutique ideologies—offering spe¬ 
cialized ideological responses to specialized problems. The rise of boutique 
ideologies is more prevalent in well-established democracies, but a degree of 
ideological fragmentation is appearing elsewhere as well. 

Boutique ideologies are not full-fledged ideologies in the sense of offering a 
body of integrated ideas that proclaim a value system supporting a socio¬ 
economic and political program. Instead, they only address one or a few 
problems seen as central to everything else. But they are ideologies in the 
sense of representing ideas and values in which their adherents believe pas¬ 
sionately, and that guide their political and personal activities. The range of 
boutique ideologies is broad, encompassing ideas that can be classified as 
leftist, others can be classified as mainstream, and many that cannot easily be 
fitted into either category. Anti-globalization is a boutique ideology with 
clearly socialist roots, but without the broad focus of socialism, and it exists 
in both industrialized democracies and in developing countries. Envir¬ 
onmentalism has become one of the refuges for disgruntled former socialists, 
particularly in the West, but the problems it addresses are in no way the pro¬ 
blems that worried socialists. Human rights, even raised to the level of ideol¬ 
ogy, falls well into the center of the democratic mainstream. Animal welfare 
activists are impossible to classify into traditional categories of right and left. 
And some boutique ideologies, for example, feminism, come in both liberal 
and conservative versions. 

Some boutique ideologies have become fairly well developed and integrated 
into mainstream politics, others operate on the margins. Anti-globalization 
groups have their international meetings, complete with documents and posi¬ 
tions papers, although they seem to mobilize mostly around the meetings of 
international financial institutions and of the G-8, remaining dormant, or at 
least out of sight, the rest of the time. Environmentalists range from green 
political parties operating in a democratic fashion and fully committed to 
democracy—the green parties in Europe fall in this category—to organiza¬ 
tions that disdain politics and turn to direct action to attain, or at least to 
publicize, their goals. Animal welfarists lobby parliaments to regulate the size 
of the cages in which chickens are raised; and lobbying is a traditional 
democratic activity although the specific demand is not. But some have also 
been known to burn down legally constructed buildings that in their opinion 
interfere with the habitat of some species. 

Some boutique or fragmentary ideologies clearly challenge democracy: 
examples are the ideology of white supremacist groups and of the most radi¬ 
cal fringes of the anti-globalization movement. But most boutique ideologies 
do not challenge democracy and in fact have a strong democratic content. 
The important question, however, is not whether specific boutique ideologies 
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challenge democracy, but whether the fragmentation itself does so. Fragmen¬ 
tation does not appear to be a problem in countries where the democratic 
system is robustly implanted, and large, established political parties still per¬ 
form the crucial task of aggregating interests to make individual votes count. 
In European countries and in the United States, groups embracing boutique 
ideologies simply add to the considerable pluralism that already exist, and 
they are in any case mostly very small fish in a large pond dominated by 
special interest groups and lobbies that operate without ideology but with 
considerable resources. Whatever disruption the more radical groups cause is 
usually easily held in check by existing institutions. 

However, in countries where democracy is only weakly implanted, or, 
worse, where authoritarian governments still maintain their grip on power, 
ideological fragmentation may weaken democratic efforts, making it more 
difficult to develop a strong, coherent opposition. Evidence is so far mostly 
anecdotal—ideological fragmentation is a recent, post-Cold War phenom¬ 
enon. For example, this author has been told many times, by civil society 
activists in several African and Arab countries, that they had considered 
joining a political party, but decided instead to form their own small non¬ 
governmental organization (NGO) devoted to a specialized cause. If this is 
indeed a widespread phenomenon, it could have repercussions for democracy, 
depriving political parties of members and even more importantly of potential 
leaders. It is worth keeping in mind that historically the rise of democracy has 
been facilitated by comprehensive, integrated ideologies with broad appeal, 
which sustained large political parties. Ideological fragmentation does not 
encourage such parties. In fact, it is more likely to be accompanied by a pro¬ 
liferation of NGOs or of fringe parties. Of course, the experience of the past 
may not have to be repeated in the future, but the historical evidence at least 
forces us to raise the question about the impact of ideological, and thus 
organizational, fragmentation on democratic transitions and on fragile 
democracies. This is not only an abstract question, but a policy one as well. 
The United States and European countries have been supporting NGOs in 
countries that are not democratic or are in the early stages of a democratic 
transformation, in an effort to energize citizens to become more active by 
engaging in causes important to them. The existence of civil society organi¬ 
zations increases pluralism, it is thought. It also encourages ideological and 
organizational fragmentation, and it could make democratic transitions more 
difficult. This is an issue that deserves more study since it has policy implica¬ 
tions for those countries that have invested money and efforts in setting up 
and nurturing civil society organizations as part of their efforts to promote 
democracy. 

Weak challenges to a weak ideology 

Challenges to democracy as a political system remain strong and may even be 
getting stronger, and the wave of democratization that started with the fall of 
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socialist regimes may have run its course. This does not mean that that there 
will be no more democratic transformations or that the world will not 
experience new waves of democratization in the future, as it did in the past 
(Huntington 1991). At present, however, democratic transition appears to 
have stalled. 

This stalling of democracy, however, is not the consequence of new, strong 
ideological challenges. Islamism in Muslim countries, and ethnic nationalism 
and religious sectarianism in countries with a diverse population can exercise 
strong appeals. But Islamist ideology is not well developed, except in the most 
extreme forms that have failed to develop mass appeal. Nationalism, today as 
in the past, is an ideology useful to mobilize people against something, rather 
than an organizational blueprint for a political, economic or social system. 
Socialism remains a defeated ideology, despite the fact that the problems of 
socio-economic inequality and injustice which gave the ideology its appeal 
persist and may even be worsening in some countries. And boutique ideologies, 
in their fragmentation, certainly do not present a serious challenge. 

The weakness of the ideological challenges, however, does not mean that 
democracy has triumphed at the ideological level. This is something that is 
too often forgotten by governments and organizations seeking to promote 
democracy. There are aspects of democracy that undoubtedly have broad, 
although not universal appeal; and others have very little. For example, 
democracy understood as lack of government repression and as the citizens’ 
right to hold rulers accountable appears to be broadly accepted. Democracy 
as a system that puts individual rights ahead of those of the community, or, at 
least assumes that the good of the community can be the result of individual 
choices, encounters resistance in many societies. The concept of universal 
citizenship is poorly accepted in divided societies, as is that of popular sover¬ 
eignty in deeply religious ones. And many people around the world, including 
some in democratic countries, do not have a clear understanding of how 
democratic systems are supposed to work. For all these reasons, the ideolo¬ 
gical appeal of democracy is not as strong as democracy promoters would like 
to believe. It is true that public opinion surveys everywhere show that the 
majority of citizens believe that democracy is a good political system and that 
it would serve their countries well. It is equally true that further probing often 
reveals that what respondents mean by “democracy” is not necessarily what 
those who designed the survey meant (see discussion by Doorenspleet in 
Chapter 6). 

Because democracy is a complicated political system, which includes some 
values that are universally understood and accepted and others that are far 
from being universally accepted in many countries, its ideological appeal is 
limited. In fact, in countries in transition, citizens are easily disillusioned, 
when their enthusiastic participation in elections does not bring about the 
expected material improvement. This ideological weakness is reflected in the 
fact that movements for democracy have historically been elite movements. 
This was true in the United States and it was true in Europe. It remains true 
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in developing countries where the pro-democracy activists are mostly members 
of educated elite. Mass political movements have relied historically on ideologies 
that are much easier to understand, such as socialism and nationalism. 

Today, democracy only faces rather weak challenges at the ideological level. 
While democracy itself remains a weak ideology, ideological challenges to it 
are also weak. This removes one obstacle to democratic transitions, but not 
the major one. Although ideological challenges to democracy remain weak, 
political challenges continue to be strong in many countries. The main obstacles 
to democracy today are found in the political rather than the ideological realm. 

Notes 

1 For more information on the rise of semi-authoritarian regimes, see Ottaway 
(2003), Diamond (2002), Levitsky and Way (2002) and Carothers (2002). 

2 For more information on US promotion of democracy and in the Middle East 
specifically, see Ottaway (2008) and Ottaway and Carothers (2005). 

3 The G-8 is the group of eight countries comprising the governments of Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, the UK and the USA. 

4 For an in-depth study of Islamist organizations and political Islam in the West, see 
Roy (2004). 

5 For a profile of Ayman al-Zawahiri, see Wright (2002). 

6 See Ottaway and Hamzawy (2008), which represents the culmination of several 
years of research on and dialogue with the parties under discussion. 

7 For a detailed discussion of the main controversial areas of disagreement whithin 
Islamist movements in the Arab world, see Brown et al. (2006) and also the reply 
provided by a member of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood Guidance committee: 
Online. Available at: www.carnegieendowment.org/files/FutouhEnglishFullText_5_. 
pdf. 

8 For a discussion of political Salafism in Algeria, see Boubekeur (2008). 

9 See, for example, Panitch (2001). 



4 The continuing backlash against 
democracy promotion 

Thomas Car others 


In 2006, 1 and other writers called attention to an emergent international 
backlash against democracy promotion (Carothers 2006; National Endow¬ 
ment for Democracy 2006). The backlash entails growing hostility and resis¬ 
tance on the part of authoritarian and semi-authoritarian governments to 
Western, especially US democracy promotion programs and policies. Of 
course, Western democracy supporters have long encountered a closed door 
or heavy resistance in many authoritarian countries. This current phenom¬ 
enon is about governments that once allowed external democracy assistance 
in their country forcing out or greatly restricting such activities, or it is about 
governments that never paid much attention to the possibility of such activities 
on their territory suddenly taking steps to block it. 

The measures that governments employ against democracy assistance vary. 
In some cases, governments impose legal restrictions that force democracy aid 
groups resident in the country to leave or prevent those attempting to work 
from a distance to do so. Restrictions on the funding and activities of non¬ 
governmental organizations (NGOs)—NGO laws—are a favorite such 
instrument although laws and regulations relating to political parties and/or 
elections are also used. Some governments do not force out or completely 
block external democracy aid groups but harass them. The harassment 
may be crudely physical—beatings, thefts, and threats against representatives 
of such groups or against their local partners. Or the harassment may be 
legal or administrative, such as intrusive tax inspections, administrative fines 
and office space refusals. Harassment may also take the form of public criti¬ 
cisms or denunciations by government officials of democracy aid groups and 
their work. 

The Russian government, under then President Vladimir Putin, was the 
initial leading force of the backlash but governments in other parts of the 
world, including Central Asia, East Asia, the Middle East, Sub-Saharan 
Africa, and Latin America, quickly joined in. In the past few years the 
backlash has continued and spread. Russia remains the paradigmatic case. In 
his last two years as president before handing over in mid-2008, Vladimir 
Putin stepped up his assertive campaign against Western democracy promo¬ 
tion. He denounced Western democracy aid providers in harsh, blunt 
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language as political meddlers who violate Russian sovereignty. Shortly before 
the December 2007 Duma elections, for example, he denounced Western 
democracy aid in scathing terms: 

Unfortunately, some people in this country treacherously gather near 
foreign embassies, and are hanging around diplomatic missions in hopes 
of support from foreign funds and governments, not from their own 
people ... There are those confronting us who do not want us to carry 
our plans ... They need a weak and feeble state. They need a dis¬ 
organized and disoriented society, a split society, so that they can carry 
out their dirty tricks behind its back. 1 

Russian authorities have harassed and expelled representatives of Western 
democracy promotion groups. They have made it difficult for Russian NGOs 
to receive Western funding and harassed many of those that do. Putin 
mounted a sustained attack on the election monitoring work of the Organi¬ 
zation for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), imposing such 
restrictive conditions that the OSCE declined to send observers to the 2007 
Duma elections and the 2008 presidential elections. Putin also sought to stir 
up a similar resistance to Western democracy promotion in other countries, 
personally warning leaders in China, Central Asia, and elsewhere about what 
he believed were the dangerous nature of such activities. 

The backlash has also widened in two key regions: Central Asia and the 
Middle East. In Central Asia, Western democracy promoters are finding less 
and less room to maneuver. Most Western organizations have given up trying 
to support civil society in Uzbekistan in the face of the obstacles put up by 
the government there. Tajikistan presents similar difficulties. Although open 
to Western assistance in some areas, such as the economic domain, the 
Kazakh government has blocked political party aid and established heigh¬ 
tened controls over civil society programming. Even Kyrgyzstan, which was 
relatively open to Western democracy assistance for many years, became a 
more difficult environment for such work in the period during its 2007 elections, 
elections that provoked conflict within the country over issues of fairness and 
openness. 

The increased attention to the Middle East by Western, especially US, 
democracy promoters in recent years has produced a backlash in various 
parts of the region. In early 2007, the Iranian government arrested and 
imprisoned for several months two Iranian-Americans, one a staff member of 
the Washington-based Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars 
and the other a Tehran-based consultant for the Open Society Institute, 
accusing them of being part of US efforts to foment a “velvet revolution” in 
Iran. Both were released later the same year but the arrests had a powerful 
chilling effect on the willingness of Iranians to take part in any Western- 
sponsored activities involving Iranian civil society. Further crackdowns on 
Iranian intellectuals and civic activists have followed. The Egyptian 
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government has blocked the efforts of some US democracy groups to set up 
offices in Cairo. The government of Bahrain backed away from its initial 
receptivity towards US democracy promotion earlier in the current decade to 
a more restrictive approach. Other Arab governments, such as in Algeria and 
Yemen, have also shown signs of increasingly cold feet about US democracy 
programs. 

In Latin America, the florid criticisms by Venezuela’s President Hugo 
Chavez of US democracy assistance activities have been taken up by some of 
President Chavez’s regional allies. In September 2008, for example, Bolivia’s 
President Evo Morales declared the US ambassador to La Paz persona non 
grata, accusing him and the US Agency for International Development of 
conspiring against Bolivian democracy by supporting groups in eastern Bolivia 
that have opposed the Bolivian government’s policies concerning the use of 
the country’s ample natural gas revenues. 2 

As the backlash continues, exploring the causes of it becomes more possible 
and also more important. The initial explanations—such as the view that the 
backlash is primarily due to a resurgence of authoritarianism in the world— 
have tended to be too unidimensional. A complex set of causal factors is 
clearly at work. The passage of time also permits some examination of the 
reactions of the Western democracy promotion community to the backlash. 
Examining these reactions leads to consideration of the question of norms— 
which international norms cover democracy promotion and whether some 
formalization of norms would be useful in attempting to limit the backlash. 

The surprising afterlife of the color revolutions 

Although the backlash against democracy promotion is the result of multiple 
factors, the “color revolutions” in Georgia, Ukraine, and Kyrgyzstan were 
clearly a major trigger. Even though these events were few in number, limited 
to one region, and produced only mixed pro-democratic efforts after their 
initial bloom faded, they resounded remarkably widely around the world. 3 
Autocrats in many regions reacted, declaring that they would not permit such 
events to occur and warning both their own countries and outside actors 
against pushing in such a direction. 

The color revolutions produced serious concerns and defensive reactions 
even in countries that do not match the political profile of the countries where 
color revolutions did occur. The color revolutions (and the similar case of the 
electoral revolution that ousted Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic in 
2000) took place in contexts that shared some important characteristics: (1) 
an incumbent government that was somewhat anti-democratic but not fully 
authoritarian, one that violated political rights but which did tolerate some 
active, significant opposition parties and some independent civil society, 
including, very importantly, at least one independent radio station or televi¬ 
sion station; (2) a leader who had been losing popularity and was perceived to 
be in political decline; and (3) a recent record of national elections which. 
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even though manipulated by the incumbent government, did give opposition 
parties a chance to organize and compete (McFaul 2006). Yet the main 
countries pushing back against Western democracy assistance in recent years, 
such as Russia and China, have few or any of these features. They are more 
authoritarian societies, with relatively secure leaders, very weak or nonexistent 
opposition parties, fragmented, highly constrained civil societies, and either 
perfunctory or nonexistent national elections. 

Why did the color revolutions cast such a wide spell, even in countries 
which do not fit the profile of a country ripe for such a cataclysm? In some 
places of course the power-holders accusing foreign actors of trying to stir up 
a color revolution in their country are not genuinely worried. They are simply 
using the color revolution “threat” as an excuse to stir up anti-foreign popular 
sentiment, to crack down on domestic political activists, or to block Western 
democracy promoters they find irritating even if not threatening. 

Nevertheless, in many cases of pushback, the color revolution concern is 
real. The relevant power-holders probably do not feel that a civic uprising is 
imminent or even possible any time soon but they view it as a troubling pro¬ 
spect that they want to nip in the bud. Two interrelated elements of the color 
revolution phenomenon, or at least perceptions of the phenomenon, are central 
to this fear. 

One of these elements is the specter of mass protests. The mass protests that 
occurred in the color revolutions were only one part of a larger chain of 
political events that led to the fall of the regime. Also critical were the active 
campaigns and electoral successes of unified opposition coalitions and the 
work of NGOs to scrutinize the elections through domestic monitoring cam¬ 
paigns and parallel vote counts. Yet due to their visibility and drama, the mass 
protests appeared to many observers as the essence of the color revolutions. 

The specter of mass protests is inherently unsettling to authoritarian lea¬ 
ders. They erupt unpredictably and are extremely difficult for power-holders 
to deal with. Even authoritarians who believe themselves to be well liked by 
their citizens seem to harbor fears that just a few small streams of citizen 
discontent may suddenly coalesce into a surging river of protests. Some of the 
governments engaged in pushback, such as those in Russia, China, and Iran, 
either came to power through or have in their national history revolutionary 
movements that started with the concerted actions of small groups of acti¬ 
vists, culminating in mass protests and other mass actions. Power-holders in 
these countries tend to connect the color revolution idea to such experiences. 
One Iranian-American who was questioned by the Iranian security services 
about his civil society work, reports that the Iranians said that they know all 
about color revolutions because their own revolution, the Islamic revolution, 
was all about civic resistance and mass mobilization. 

The other element of the color revolutions that has contributed to such a 
wide, sharp defensive reaction is the belief prevalent in many quarters that 
outsiders, especially US groups, fundamentally drove these events. Studies 
that have assessed the actual weight of the role of outside actors in the color 
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revolutions reach the consistent conclusion that the outsiders’ role is not 
determinative. It can be a valuable helping hand to domestic forces pushing 
for change, but it neither creates those forces when they do not already exist, 
drastically increases their strength, nor directs their actions. 

Nevertheless, the tendency of many observers, especially power-holders in 
authoritarian or semi-authoritarian countries, to assume a much greater level 
of influence of outside actors and subscribe to the “made in the US” view of 
these events is not surprising. The idea of foreign-sponsored political influence 
and manipulation by determined, sophisticated, well-financed organizations 
funded by governments or private foundations in powerful, wealthy foreign 
countries is a fertile one. Nondemocratic power-holders themselves rely on 
behind-the-scenes efforts to try to manipulate political events in their own 
countries or neighboring ones. They naturally therefore tend to respect the 
power of what they see as parallel efforts by interventionist foreigners. More¬ 
over, the idea of color revolutions as products of outside intervention fits into 
a familiar historical narrative in many countries where past US or other 
Western political interventions resulted in ousted leaders, such as the 1953 
coup in Iran that ousted Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadegh. 

It was not hard, for example, for many observers in the former Soviet 
Union and elsewhere to imagine that “the man who broke the Bank of Eng¬ 
land,” namely the investor and founder of the Open Society Institute, George 
Soros, could break a weak government in a small, poor former Soviet republic 
if he chose to. Thus when Soros said in a 2004 interview, “I’m delighted by 
what happened in Georgia, and I take great pride in having contributed to 
it,” and added that he would be happy to see similar events unfold in Central 
Asia, his words rang loudly for many in the region. 

Western journalists eager to tell a dramatic story about the color revolu¬ 
tions have sometimes played up the role of Western democracy promotion 
groups. Even leaving aside paranoid fantasies and genuine historical narra¬ 
tives, it is not surprising that persons in a country confronting a growing 
swarm of hard-charging, experienced foreign organizations involving them¬ 
selves in their elections, assisting their political parties, and funding and 
training politically-oriented civic groups are uncertain and often unsettled 
about what impact such actors have. 

A damaging context 

The color revolutions were enough on their own to spark concern in many 
quarters about Western democracy promotion. Yet several elements of the 
larger international context in which they occurred multiplied this effect. 
Most importantly, the color revolutions happened to take place in the period 
immediately following the US-led intervention in Iraq. In March 2003, the 
United States led an intervention that ousted President Saddam Hussein from 
power in Iraq. Seven months after the United States and its allies defeated 
Saddam, the “Rose Revolution” brought a pro-US leader in power in 
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Georgia. A year later, the Orange Revolution did the same in Ukraine. 
Although this series of events was a coincidence, it did not look like one to 
many people. Instead it appeared to many that the color revolutions were an 
integral element of a new Bush global regime change policy—Washington 
would oust some governments by force, some through economic sanctions 
and diplomatic pressure, and some through quiet, well-crafted aid to political 
opposition groups, replacing them with compliant, pro-Western governments. 
More generally, Bush’s extremely assertive and also relentless presentation 
of the Iraq intervention as the leading edge of his “global freedom agenda” 
undermined the legitimacy of US democracy promotion and of democracy 
promotion generally. In the minds of many people around the world, 
democracy promotion became a code word for military intervention and 
US hegemony. This greatly fueled the backlash, alarming people about what 
democracy promotion really is and allowing nondemocratic power-holders 
all over to justify restrictions on external democracy assistance as national 
self-defense. 

This foreign policy dimension of the backlash has been most vividly 
exemplified by the case of Russia. During his presidency, and in the first year 
of his prime ministership, Vladimir Putin became increasingly suspicious of 
US policy towards Russia, in tandem with Russia’s growing recovery of 
national self-confidence (fueled by the energy bonanza that greatly boosted 
the Russian economy). By 2007, Putin and the Russian security establishment 
generally were talking darkly about the growing threat of encirclement of 
Russia by pro-Western governments that sought to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) and do America's bidding. The fact that Wes¬ 
tern, especially US, democracy assistance was linked with the rise of pro- 
Western governments in Central Europe and the Baltic States throughout the 
1990s and Georgia and Ukraine in this decade tempted Russians to view 
Western democracy promotion as a direct foreign policy challenge to Russia, 
and to react vociferously against it on those terms. 

Other elements of the Bush war on terrorism beyond Iraq also contributed 
to the backlash. The US abuse of foreign detainees and prisoners in detention 
facilities and prisons in Iraq, Afghanistan, Guantanamo Bay, and elsewhere, 
as well as heightened war-on-terrorism encroachments on civil liberties within 
the United States further eroded the credibility of the United States as a 
symbol of democracy, and thus by extension, of US democracy promotion. 
These actions encouraged other governments, especially in the Middle East, 
South and South-east Asia, and Africa, to impose copycat restrictions on 
political and civil rights, in the name of fighting terrorism (Human Rights 
Watch 2003). These restrictions have often affected domestic civil society 
groups, sometimes reducing the scope for external funding or other support to 
these groups and thus adding to the growing chill on international support for 
civil society development. 

A further element of the recent international context—one not at all related 
to the color revolutions and only very partially related to US policy—has also 
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bolstered the backlash. This is the dramatic rise in the world prices of oil and 
gas that occurred starting in 2005 and lasted until the middle of 2008. High 
energy prices boosted the fortunes of an array of nondemocratic governments 
around the world, especially in the former Soviet Union, the Middle East, 
and Sub-Saharan Africa, reflecting the fact that most energy-rich countries 
are not democracies. These governments felt much more politically secure 
both at home and also internationally thanks to their burgeoning oil and gas 
revenues. They knew that energy-hungry Western governments were unlikely 
to react strongly to measures by them to block Western pro-democracy 
diplomacy and assistance. Their energy revenues also gave them plentiful 
funds to carry out political assistance programs of their own in their own 
neighborhoods, creating another kind of riposte to Western democracy aid 
(see Chapter 10 by Richard Youngs). 

Reactions to the backlash 

Faced with pushback, most democracy aid providers react with quiet persis¬ 
tence leavened by necessary tactical retreats. If they are blocked from setting 
up and legally registering an oflice in a country where they want to work, 
they will often try operating informally there. For example, the two US poli¬ 
tical party institutes, the National Democratic Institute for International 
Affairs and the International Republican Institute, have been prevented by the 
Egyptian government from opening offices in Egypt, but they nevertheless 
operate in the country informally, without legal registration but with the 
knowledge and tacit acceptance of the government. If democracy aid groups 
are forced out of a country, they sometimes continue their work from a 
neighboring country—using representatives there who travel periodically to 
the prohibiting country or bringing people over for training or other activities 
from the prohibiting country to the neighboring country. Some democracy 
aid groups, for example, carry out Belarus-related activities from Poland. 

Democracy assistance groups hit with pushback do sometimes seek diplo¬ 
matic support from their governments to try to maintain some access. In most 
cases, they do so quietly, wary of loud actions that might inflame nationalist 
reactions. An exception to this preference for quiet diplomatic support was a 
campaign by a concerned coalition of Western NGOs in 2005 to mobilize 
diplomatic and public pressure against the Russian government’s plan to 
enact a highly restrictive new NGO law. In its initial form that law included 
provisions that would have prohibited foreign funding of Russian NGOs and 
made it impossible for Western NGOs to set up offices in Russia. The US 
government took up the cause, eventually raising it to the presidential 
level—President Bush expressed concern about the draft law in a meeting 
with President Putin late that year. The Russian government backed down 
partially, removing some of the more draconian provisions of the draft law 
though nevertheless enacting a law that increased the levers of control over 
Russian NGOs. 
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Although democracy assistance groups have in some cases pulled back in 
response to the backlash, they have not changed their basic methods or 
practices. Most of the US groups that tend to carry out the more politically 
assertive side of democracy aid have not engaged in any substantial reconsi¬ 
deration or reformulation of their work. They have not done so both because 
they feel they are fully justified in pushing when they can on authoritarian 
and semi-authoritarian regimes (for reasons discussed in the next section) and 
that any pulling back would only be rewarding repression and resistance to 
democratic change. To the extent they see a need to change their methods in 
response to the backlash, they see it as arising with regards to communication 
about what they do—if concerned governments and public better understood 
what Western democracy assistance is in fact rather than in myth, their 
thinking goes, such governments would object less to it. 

The backlash has affected US democracy aid providers more than Eur¬ 
opean ones, both because US groups do more politically assertive work on 
the whole than Europeans and because of the strong tie between US for¬ 
eign policy and the backlash. Nevertheless, European democracy assistance 
support is sometimes affected. In Russia, for example, not just US but also 
British and German groups are finding less room to operate or have come 
under pressure. The Uzbek government has pushed out not just US aid 
groups but Western ones generally. The discrediting of the concept of 
democracy promotion inevitably puts almost all democracy assistance 
under a harsher light. Although European democracy aid providers have 
not carried out any major shift in response, behind closed doors they talk 
about the need to emphasize alternative frameworks for their work. Human 
rights is one alternative, seen by some as preferable for being less openly 
political and also more firmly grounded in international legal agreements. 
Governance is another, valued for its more technocratic, less political 
image. 

With regard to reactions to the backlash at the broader diplomatic level, 
rather than just within the democracy aid community, the picture is relatively 
straightforward. The Bush administration changed its policy course but not in 
response to the growing backlash. President Bush and his advisers did not 
acknowledge or even show any signs of being aware of the damage their 
policies did to the legitimacy of democracy promotion. This was part of their 
general unwillingness to recognize the numerous damaging consequences of 
the Iraq intervention, their Middle East policy generally, and some elements 
of the larger war on terrorism. The administration backed away during the 
last two years from most of its push for democratic change in the Arab world 
(although it pressed on in Iraq) but this was not a response to the backlash. 
Rather it was prompted by renewed concern (especially after the Hamas vic¬ 
tory in the 2006 Palestinian elections) that political openings in the region 
might lead to gains or even takeovers by Islamist parties or forces, as well as 
the administration's desire to tighten security ties with its Arab autocratic 
allies to check Iran’s growing weight in the region. 
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Faced with the backlash in its most concerted and assertive form—that is, 
from the Russian government—the Bush administration took a soft line. 
Although the administration lent support to the US NGO community on the 
issue of the Russian draft NGO law, the administration took an accom¬ 
modating line generally towards Russia's authoritarian slide under former 
President Putin. As with China, Pakistan, Ethiopia, Kazakhstan, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Jordan, and many other nondemocratic countries, US eco¬ 
nomic and security interests requiring good relations with the government 
greatly outweighed the administration’s declared “global freedom agenda.” In 
simple terms, the Bush line required little readjustment in the face of the 
backlash against democracy promotion because for the most part (with the 
exception of Iraq) Bush policy was already far more realist than its hyperbolic 
pro-democratic rhetoric suggested (Carothers 2007c). 

On the European side, most governments were not giving any special 
rhetorical or substantive emphasis to democracy promotion and thus did not 
feel any special need for a course correction in the face of the backlash. Eur¬ 
opean governments were of course divided over their willingness to take part 
in the Iraq intervention. But even those that took part (with the exception of 
Britain, under Prime Minister Tony Blair) did not sign on to the notion of a 
global freedom agenda. If anything, the majority quietly deemphasized 
explicit references to democracy promotion out of a desire not to be asso¬ 
ciated with the Bush regime’s change in posture more generally. 

During the past few years, several European governments have modestly 
attempted to rebuild a more openly pro-democratic policy line. The Swed¬ 
ish government has pointedly included democracy as an integral part of its 
development policy. It quietly worked to make democracy promotion one of 
the themes of its tenure of the EU presidency, in the second half of 2009. 
The Dutch government has tied democracy more closely to its development 
policy. In February 2008, British Foreign Secretary David Miliband gave a 
speech on democracy promotion in which he attempted to chart a post- 
Blair, and to some extent post-war in Iraq framework for British foreign 
policy in which democracy promotion would play a significant role. One 
can see these various formulations as efforts to respond to the backlash 
against democracy promotion by reasserting a commitment to the objective 
through a more explicit association with the widely legitimate goal of 
development. 

The question of norms 

The backlash and the reactions to it have drawn attention to the question of 
norms concerning democracy assistance. When and in what ways is it legit¬ 
imate for governments to regulate, and if they wish to prohibit externally 
sponsored democracy aid activities on their territory? Or looked at from the 
other side, what right do democracy aid providers have to carry out their 
work in other countries? 
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Despite decades of active democracy aid efforts in more than 100 countries, 
surprisingly little formalization of norms has occurred in this domain. In 
some ways the question of norms relating to democracy promotion can be 
compared to the question of norms relating to human rights promotion. Both 
domains are defined by a fundamental tension between national sovereignty 
and universal or at least externally legitimated values pushing against a 
country from the outside (see Chapter 2 by Laurence Whitehead). Many 
human rights activists distinguish their domain from that of democracy pro¬ 
motion with regard to the conflict with sovereignty. They argue that the uni¬ 
versal legitimacy of the values they advocate is unquestionable, because 
human rights are enshrined in international legal agreements. In contrast, 
they assert, democracy is just one of various competing political ideologies. 
Democracy promoters respond by citing the work of some international legal 
scholars like Thomas Franck and Gregory Fox who posit an emerging uni¬ 
versal right to democratic governance. 4 They also point to the presence of a 
right to elections in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and to the 
democracy standards in regional agreements and norms, such as the Copen¬ 
hagen Criteria (1993) of the European Union and the Inter-American 
Democratic Charter (2001) of the Organization of American States, as evi¬ 
dence that democracy is not just one of many competing political ideologies 
or systems, but the only one to gain such widespread normative adherence. 

Human rights activists also argue that their work conflicts less directly than 
does democracy assistance with the sovereignty of the countries in question. 
Whereas human rights organizations generally concentrate on monitoring 
and reporting of developments in other countries, democracy promoters go 
into other countries and carry out activities (grant-making, technical assis¬ 
tance, advising) that directly seek to produce political change. The difference, 
they argue, is between an indirect and a direct approach to trying to foster 
change in other countries. Democracy promoters respond by pointing out 
that the difference between the two domains is not so distinct. Sometimes 
human rights activists go beyond simply monitoring and reporting. They 
may support local human rights groups, providing them with training, moral 
support, and funds. Thus they are sometimes hands-on actors trying to 
directly shape institutions and people in countries where they work. More¬ 
over, they argue, whether an engagement seeks to promote change in another 
country indirectly or directly, the underlying point is that an external actor aims 
to encourage and stimulate change in how a government in another country 
acts toward its citizens. 

The issue of norms relating to democracy aid largely remained implicit in 
the 1980s and 1990s. Most countries where democracy aid providers operated 
were moving out of dictatorial rule into attempted processes of democratiza¬ 
tion. Democracy promoters worked in these places with the permission and 
often encouragement of host governments or some parts of the government, 
and so the question of a challenge to national sovereignty was largely avoi¬ 
ded. Democracy promoters did direct some work to authoritarian countries, 
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such as Burma and Cuba. In those cases the question of norms was simply a 
standoff—the governments in question denied external actors any access, or 
greatly limited the access on the grounds of national sovereignty, and 
democracy promoters did what they could. 

Since the 1990s, the question of norms governing democracy assistance has 
become a more significant area of debate. As some governments reduce space 
that they previously gave to outside democracy promoters, they invoke their 
right to sovereignty to justify this curtailment. But because democracy pro¬ 
moters are already often present in their territory, arguments ensue about the 
rights of these democracy aid actors to keep doing what they have been 
doing. Many democracy aid providers operate in the belief that their work 
does not just rest on a permissive basis but on a normative one. Thus, for 
example, they see international election observers as having become such a 
customary practice that if a government refuses to accept observers, it is 
effectively violating a norm. Similarly, they view accepting at least some 
amount of external support for local civil society organizations as having 
become such a common practice in developing democracies as to have 
attained the status of a norm. 

The arguments between the Russian government and Western democracy 
promoters over both election observing and civil society support are cardinal 
examples of this newly heightened attention to the question of norms 
governing democracy assistance. When Putin attacked the OSCE’s election- 
observing work and imposed restrictive conditions that made OSCE 
observation of the 2007 Duma elections and the 2008 presidential elections 
difficult, Western democracy promoters counterargued that these actions 
contravened a customary normative practice. Similarly the Putin govern¬ 
ment’s effort to impose restrictions on foreign support for Russian NGOs 
produced a norm-based exchange. Western actors asserted that the Russian 
government was violating customary standards among democracies. The 
Russian authorities countered that the regulations they wanted to put in place 
were no more restrictive than those in some established democracies, such 
as France. 

A key issue in such normative debates about democracy assistance is that 
of nonpartisanship. Backlash against democracy aid often starts with the 
accusation that the outside actors have a partisan agenda. Governments 
attack international election observers for alleged political bias and denounce 
foreign support for civil society development as a method for meddlesome 
foreigners to back political favorites. Yet Western democracy aid providers 
generally insist that their work is nonpartisan, which means that it sup¬ 
ports democratic change but does not favor any particular group or party 
contending for power. 

The issue of partisanship comes especially to the fore in the most assertive 
democracy assistance efforts that center around elections in semi-authoritarian 
contexts such as in Serbia and Croatia in the late 1990s or Belarus, Georgia 
and Ukraine since 2000. These efforts seek to bolster the political forces 
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challenging an entrenched strongman who is holding an election, and also 
those groups pushing for more credible electoral processes. These aid efforts 
usually include direct support (training, advice, and sometimes funds) to 
opposition parties as well as aid to civic advocacy groups monitoring the 
election and mobilizing citizen participation, and to independent media, 
which often has a distinctly anti-regime orientation. The normative argu¬ 
ments in favor of this more assertive aid, which looks highly partisan in the 
eyes of target governments, are complex. 

Democracy promoters engaged in such work make two central arguments 
with respect to its normative justification. First, they assert that while they 
may be favoring some political actors over others, for example, providing 
training to a coalition of opposition parties but not to the governing party, 
they are not taking sides among democratic actors competing with one 
another but rather supporting democratic actors struggling against a non- 
democratic power structure. Such work, in their view, is distinct from partisan 
involvement and is intrinsically legitimate on the basis that democracy is the 
most legitimate political system. 

Second, democracy promoters often justify their extensive and politically 
pointed engagement in electoral processes as not being an attempt to produce 
a particular outcome in the election but rather as trying to “level the playing 
field,” i.e. to help foster a fair process. Given that the ruling powers have 
taken actions and created conditions that disfavor the opposition, they argue, 
outsiders are justified in providing some support to help make up for these 
disadvantages. 

Underlying both these arguments is the idea that governments which fall 
short on democracy are entitled to less political sovereignty than democratic 
governments. Democracy promoters do not assert this in so many words, but 
those that engage in politically assertive work in semi-authoritarian or 
authoritarian contexts act on the basis of such a belief. 

Those arguments find little sympathy among governments resistant to 
allowing such work within their national territory. They reject the distinction 
democracy promoters try to make between supporting democrats versus 
taking a partisan line, questioning the objectivity, as well as the right, of a 
foreign political organization to make such political judgments. Western 
democracy promoters, these governments argue, assign the label “democrat” 
instrumentally to those political groups they like or can get along with and 
“non-democrat” to those that they perceive may threaten their own interests 
in some way. Similarly, concerning the argument about leveling the electoral 
playing field, skeptical governments ask who gave foreign organizations the 
right both to decide what constitutes an uneven playing field and, having 
made such a determination, to intervene to level it. 

Within the US democracy promotion community, these heightened nor¬ 
mative debates have caused some persons to consider whether it might be 
useful for democracy promoters to try to formulate and formalize norms for 
their work. Such norms might, they believe, make it easier to resist backlash 
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measures. Outside of the domain of election observing, however, few such 
efforts have yet advanced. Although the idea is appealing in some ways, it is 
probably not the bulwark against backlash that some persons might hope. If 
the broader community of democracy promoters did attempt to agree on 
norms for their work, for example, with political parties or civil society, the 
more politically assertive democracy aid groups would likely find other parts 
of the democracy promotion community prefer very cautious principles 
hewing strongly to absolute nonpartisanship that would constrain them more 
than they would like. Moreover, even if the community were able to agree on 
a set of norms, governments resistant to external democracy promotion 
would not feel bound by them, and would argue that they are self-appointed 
principles of action with no international legal validity. 

Looking ahead 

The backlash may ease somewhat over the next several years. The raw feel¬ 
ings about the color revolutions will presumably fade with time, especially if 
no similar events occur. In the US, the new administration of President 
Obama is seeking to rebuild the credibility of US democracy promotion, both 
by moving away from the Bush administration’s regime change line and by 
cleaning up US human rights practices in the war on terrorism. The decline in 
oil and gas prices caused by the global financial crisis that broke in late 2008 
has deflated some of the confidence and outgoing assertiveness of various 
authoritarian governments. 

Yet even if the backlash fades, it is unlikely to disappear. Although it 
was spurred by fairly specific conjunctural conditions in the middle years of 
this decade, it was grounded in larger changes in the overall context of 
democracy promotion. These are changes that signal the end of the rela¬ 
tively enthusiastic, forward-moving period for democracy promotion poli¬ 
cies and programs of the mid-1980s through the end of the 1990s. That 
period was framed by two crucial features: first, democracy was spreading 
rapidly and widely in the world, and, second, thanks to the end of the Cold 
War and the arrival of a period of greatly reduced geo-strategic rivalries 
among major powers, concerns over political interventionism diminished 
in many places. These two features helped propel democracy promotion 
forward. 

In the twenty-first century, however, both those features ebbed. Democracy 
stopped advancing overall in the world. The Third Wave of democracy was 
replaced by a time of overall democratic stagnation. The number of electoral 
democracies was the same at the end of the opening decade as at the start—a 
sharp contrast to the upward line of previous decades. In such a context, 
democracy promotion becomes much more difficult. The most successful 
democracy support programs have almost always been those that build on the 
positive momentum of local actors. With such momentum lacking in most 
places, the task becomes much harder. 
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In addition, the relatively quiet geo-strategic environment of the 1990s, 
featuring a dominant single superpower system, has given way to an increas¬ 
ingly competitive and at times conflictive multipolar system, characterized by 
tensions and challenges between the United States and various countries (for 
example, Russia, Iran, and Venezuela) and between other countries as well 
(Columbia and Venezuela, Russia and Georgia, Iran and Israel, and others). 
With what Robert Kagan (2008) describes as “the return of history,” external 
political interventionism across borders has flared up as a source of concern, 
and it is harder for democracy promotion not to be pulled into that web of 
suspicion and hostility. 

The backlash against democracy promotion is thus one symptom of a more 
daunting context gradually for democracy promotion in the decade ahead. At 
the same time that the Western policy community comes to grips and grap¬ 
ples with how to respond effectively to the backlash, it must also confront the 
larger imperative of finding new ideas and approaches to fit an international 
context for democracy work that has fundamentally changed from that of 
decades past. 

Notes 

1 Vladimir Putin, reported in The Washington Post , 22 November 2007, A27. 

2 The Wall Street Journal, 10 September 2008. 

3 The image of mass civic protests quickly became a symbol of the color revolutions. 
Lebanon’s Cedar Revolution of 2005 is sometimes put in the category of color 
revolutions but it was different in a crucial way—it centered around resistance to 
foreign domination (by Syria) rather than a rejection of electoral results believed to 
be manipulated. 

4 See, for instance, the contributions by Franck (1992) and Franck, Fox and others 
in Fox and Roth (2000). 



5 Democracy assistance and the search 
for security 

Nancy Bermeo 


The Soviet dissident Andrei Amalrik compared a tyrannical state to a soldier 
who constantly points a gun at his enemy - until his arms finally tire and the 
prisoner escapes. The role of the free world is to put pressure on the arms of 
the world’s tyrants - and to strengthen the prisoners who are trying to speed 
their collapse. 

(President George W. Bush, Prague, 2007) 1 

Like the quotation above, this chapter is about the role that free countries 
play in pressuring dictators and in strengthening the opposition to dictator¬ 
ship. It is also about ‘arms’, but departing from Amalrik’s metaphor, it 
focuses on weaponry and military assistance. It asks how US military 
assistance initiatives interact with initiatives to speed the collapse of dictator¬ 
ship. Do military assistance and democracy assistance work in concert or at 
cross-purposes? 

Curiously, the growing literature on democracy assistance pays little atten¬ 
tion to military assistance, despite the fact that these two aid initiatives 
interact in highly consequential ways. As a contribution to filling this void, 
this chapter argues that scholars and policy-makers should pay much more 
attention to what I call ‘aid interactions’ and that military and democracy aid 
interactions often work at cross-purposes. 2 Interactions with economic aid 
may be highly consequential too, but given space constraints, the focus in this 
chapter is almost exclusively on how military assistance initiatives affect 
democracy assistance initiatives. It also focuses exclusively on US aid policy 
because full statistical information on other major powers’ aid policy is not 
publicly available. 3 

The analysis begins by situating the main argument in the literature on 
democracy assistance and explaining why the scholarly community has 
neglected the military-democracy aid interaction thus far. I then explain why 
we should not neglect this interaction in the future and what we learn if we 
investigate the interaction - even superficially. The lesson, briefly put, is that 
the United States often undercuts its democracy assistance efforts with its 
military assistance initiatives and that policy-makers must remedy this if 
democracy is to advance. 4 
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The interaction and the literature 

The failure to join discussions of military aid with discussions of democracy 
aid is due to three factors. First, it reflects the neglect of civil-military rela¬ 
tions in the democratization literature more generally. Bruneau and Trinkunas 
concluded in 2006 that scholars writing on democratization have produced 
‘no literature’ systematically analyzing ‘the effect of foreign programs and 
relationships’ on civil-military relations. 5 

The failure to join discussions is also an artifact of the subdivisions within 
the field of political science. The literature on military spending is generated 
by security specialists within the field of international relations while the lit¬ 
erature on democracy assistance has been dominated by comparativists. The 
one group of scholars that bridges these divides focuses on post-conflict 
democracies, but their studies usually focus on small sets of single countries 
rather than on aid in general. 

Finally, the neglect of the interaction between military aid and democracy 
aid derives from divisions in the state apparatus of the United States. Military 
assistance is associated with the Pentagon while democracy assistance is 
associated with the State Department. Though the White House provides 
common direction, policies are often conceived in separate policy communities 
and implemented by separate actors. 

Happily, the neglect of aid interactions may be on the wane. As the wait for a 
fifth wave of democracy drags on, and a series of once-celebrated new democ¬ 
racies slides into soft authoritarianism, scholars and policy-makers are begin¬ 
ning to analyze democracy assistance programmes with a wider lens. Fukuyama 
and McFaul (2007: 41) have recently made the point that ‘democracy pro¬ 
motion should be placed in a broader context’ and called for a new Cabinet-level 
agency to coordinate aid for democracy with aid for economic development, 
poverty reduction and good governance. Actors at the US State Department are 
also aware of the need to think holistically: an official document entitled 
Promoting Democratic Governance concludes, ‘To have an impact on the diffi¬ 
cult and seemingly intractable cases, the United States and other donors must 
do more, more coherently , across a range of objectives’ (USAID 2002: 52). 

Finally, Finkel, Perez-Linan and Seligson (2007, 2008) have completed two 
extensive studies which evaluate the effects of democracy assistance pro¬ 
grammes while controlling for other forms of aid. The awareness of ‘aid 
interactions’ is thus on the rise, but the interaction between democracy 
assistance and military assistance still begs more attention. 

For example, the two recent studies by Finkel et al. raise a number of 
questions about democracy assistance that can only be answered with a focus 
on military assistance as well. The first study, released in 2007, assesses the 
effects of democracy assistance in 165 countries between 1990 and 2003. A 
second study extends the analysis forward to 2004, and includes further con¬ 
trols as well as other forms of aid. Both studies use state-of-the-art statistical 
techniques and are exemplary in their transparency. 
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The study of the period between 1990 and 2003 concludes that ‘contrary to 
the generally negative conclusions from previous research', US democracy aid 
exerts ‘a significant, albeit modest, impact on democratic outcomes’ (Finkel et 
al. 2007: 435). The authors draw this conclusion after controlling for a whole 
host of ‘confounding processes’ including the trajectory the country might 
have taken without US democracy aid. The authors also control for the pos¬ 
sibility that the effects they identify are an artifact of a US tendency to aid 
countries which are more likely to move in a democratic direction from the 
start. Though the study ends with a list of caveats, and reminds us that 
‘democracy programs may take several years to mature’, its conclusion is 
unambiguous: 

There are clear and consistent impacts of USAID democracy assistance 
on democratization in recipient countries. An investment of one million 
dollars (measured in constant 2000 dollars) would foster an increase in 
democracy 65 per cent greater than the change expected for the average 
country in the sample for any given year. 

(ibid.: 436) 

The second phase of the project examines more variables, including aid of 
various sorts, but draws a similar conclusion. Though including data for 2004 
picks up the effects of the war in Iraq and therefore weakens the strength of 
the association identified in the first study, the second project’s findings are 
also unequivocal. ‘Once the “Iraq effect” is controlled for, democracy assis¬ 
tance has a positive effect on democracy at the same level as the previous 
study’ (Finkel et al. 2008: 1). The study concludes; ‘[T]he 14 years of data we 
have analyzed here provide a robust basis for drawing the conclusion that 
USAID DG assistance in the post-Cold War period has worked’ (ibid.: 68; 
italics added). 

Those who support democracy assistance will embrace this conclusion with 
relief and hope that questions about the efficacy of democracy promotion are 
resolved, but even optimists will not deny that the projects open a series of 
other questions. First, how will democracy assistance work in a particular 
country? Second, as the authors of the studies state themselves, ‘democracy 
assistance is still only a small portion of total USAID assistance’ (Finkel et 
al. 2007: 436). Per capita, the dollar amounts transferred from the US to 
potential democratizes are so small that it is difficult to be certain about their 
causal weight in any individual case. In South Africa, for example, annual 
democracy assistance totalled well under $1 per capita in the three years prior 
to regime change. In Ghana, the comparable figures fell below 50 cents and 
in Indonesia and Kenya they fell below 20 cents (USAID 2006). What are 
the conditions under which such small investments might ‘work’? Finally, 
‘the Iraq effect’ can be controlled for statistically, but not politically. Even if we 
conclude that democracy assistance ‘worked’ before 2004, will it work in the 
future? 
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Interactions with military aid 

All these questions call for closer attention to the larger contexts in which 
individual democracy assistance programmes operate. Though I shall not 
attempt to answer any of these questions here, I shall make the case that 
military assistance is a contextual factor that must not be ignored in our 
future discussions of democratization. The first and most obvious reason is 
military aid’s relative weight. 6 Though democracy aid rose considerably in the 
period under study, military aid dwarfed democracy aid by a factor of over 11 
to 1 in 2004 (see Figure 5.1). Even in 2000, the year before the coalitions 
invasion of Afghanistan, military aid outweighed democracy aid by a similar 
multiple. The massive difference in expenditure was even higher before 1997. 
It pre-dates both the War on Terror and the administration of George W. 
Bush 7 and is a long-standing feature of American foreign policy. 

The second and more compelling reason to fuse discussions of military aid 
with analyses of democracy aid derives from what the research of Finkel et al. 
already suggests. Their aggregate level analysis concludes that the association 
between military aid and the effectiveness of democracy aid is strongly nega¬ 
tive. Although the finding is discussed in only a few sentences, the 2008 study 
by Finkel et al. states: 

Democracy assistance is less effective when the U.S. provides larger 
amounts of military assistance. Our model suggests that, as countries 
receive larger amounts of U.S. military aid, the impact of USAID 
democracy assistance matters less and less, and among the few countries 
that receive larger than 1.1% of U.S. military outlays, the effect of DG 
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Figure 5.1 Ratio of US military aid to democracy aid 
Source: USAID (2006), Finkel et al. (2008) 

Note: Military aid is the sum of military assistance and security assistance. 
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assistance is statistically indistinguishable from zero. The pattern war¬ 
rants further investigation, as countries with larger military investments 
from the United States sometimes receive significant amounts of DG 
assistance as well. Thus, substantial amounts of DG outlays appear to be 
targeted toward countries where their effects are more limited. 

(2008: 67; italics in the original) 

When does military assistance undercut democracy assistance? 

Why would democracy assistance be less effective as military assistance rises? The 
answer requires us to distinguish between states and regimes and to compare 
the very different sorts of states that receive US aid. Democracy is a type of 
regime, meaning it is a type of ‘formal and informal organization at the center 
of political power [that] determines who has access to political power and 
how those who are in power deal with those who are not' (Fishman 1990: 428). 
A state is the larger institutional context in which a regime exercises its power. 
The state ‘is a (normally) more permanent structure of domination and coor¬ 
dination including a coercive apparatus and the means to administer a society 
and extract resources from it’ (ibid.: 428). Military aid programmes everywhere 
target the coercive apparatus of recipient states, and because a state’s coercive 
apparatus inevitably affects what the recipients of democracy aid can and 
cannot do, military aid is bound to interact with democratization projects. If 
a state is dominated by authoritarian leaders, it is likely to use its coercive 
apparatus in ways that work against democratizers. If a state is dominated by 
democratic elites, or if democratic elites control the forces of coercion, the 
coercive apparatus is likely to be helpful to democratizers instead. 

If democratic (or even neutral) actors control a state’s coercive apparatus, 
military assistance and democracy assistance may not be antithetical. Quite 
the opposite, strengthened state coercive capacity in this scenario is likely to 
be helpful to democracy. As Diamond reminds us, ‘People can be robbed of 
their freedom by an overbearing political order and by the absence of order as 
well’ (Diamond 2003: 315). Democracy cannot flourish in the absence of 
security. Those who seek either an opening to democracy or further demo¬ 
cratization require the protection of armed forces if their voices are to be 
heard. This is why freely elected, decidedly democratic, executives such as 
Liberia’s President Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf argued that a stronger association 
with the US military would not harm Liberian democracy but enhance its 
longevity instead. 8 We need only recall the role of French resources in the 
founding of democracy in the United States to illustrate that military aid and 
democratization can sometimes work hand in hand. The challenge is to give 
the right sort of resources to the right sort of actors. 

One can imagine at least three plausible scenarios for the interaction of 
coercive forces and the actors who might use democracy aid. Under what we 
might call the Rule of Law Scenario, the state’s coercive apparatus works in 
the interests of democratizing actors, using its monopoly of force to protect 
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whatever formal freedoms the system allows including protecting voters and 
civic organizations, enforcing liberalizing judicial decisions and guaranteeing 
that those who win fair elections are allowed to take office. In this scenario, 
military aid and democracy aid are most likely to work in tandem. 

Under what we might call the Rationalized Security Scenario, the state's 
coercive forces work against the interests of democratizers. Using the need to 
preserve security as their rationale, the state’s coercive forces constrain 
democratizing actors through direct coercion or through simply refusing to 
fulfil their obligation to protect. 

Under a third, Divided State Scenario, fissures within a state's coercive 
apparatus make for inconsistent interactions between the state’s armed forces 
and the recipients of democracy aid. One faction of the state’s coercive 
apparatus may protect the recipients of democracy aid while another faction 
coerces them instead. 

Of course, these three scenarios can be played out without any military aid 
at all. State elites use force to protect or oppress citizens without the resources 
of outside actors. But aid from outside actors can make some scenarios 
more likely than others and much depends on the nature of the recipient 
state. Unfortunately, US military aid goes disproportionately to authoritarian 
states which play out the Rationalized Security Scenario. The challenge of 
balancing US security goals with the expressed desire to advance democ¬ 
racy has been consistently resolved in favour of the former. The fifth wave 
of democracy may never rise if this irony and its implications are not 
understood. 

The problem is evident not simply in the obvious case of Iraq but in US 
military aid programmes throughout the world. It precedes the George W. 
Bush administration and is not likely to be solved easily even if a new 
administration manages to end the war in Iraq. 

What sorts of states receive what sorts of aid? 

Aggregate spending data illustrate that the current mix of military and 
democracy aid favours the Rationalized Security Scenario and that the 
United States is in the ironic position of promoting democracy while funding 
autocracy. Figure 5.2 gives us information on dictatorships, democracies and 
hybrid regimes receiving democracy aid between 1990 and 2004. 9 

Figure 5.2 omits failed states and states that have recently been the target 
of armed intervention because these states cannot be classified by regime type. 
It thus excludes countries such as Afghanistan and Iraq and thereby under¬ 
states the amount of aid going to nondemocratic regimes. Yet even with these 
exclusions, the data show that the dictatorships in this category received dra¬ 
matically more dollars of military aid than either democracies or hybrid 
regimes. The military aid gap between dictatorships and democracies widened 
considerably after the terrorist events of September 11, but the gap itself pre¬ 
cedes both the war on terror and the George W. Bush administration. The 
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Figure 5.2 US military aid by regime type 
Source: USAID (2006), Finkel et al. (2008) 

Note: Military aid is the sum of military assistance and security assistance. Figures 
control for the number of cases in each category and include only cases that received 
both democracy aid and military aid in a given year. Egypt did not receive democracy 
aid in 1990, thus the graph understates the amount of military aid going to dictatorships 
in 1990. 


differential decreased between 1990 and 1997 but began to rise in 1998, 
during the Clinton presidency. This fact suggests that the challenge identified 
here is not simply the outcome of which party controls executive power. Its 
roots are deeper. 

Figure 5.3 shows that the pattern we see for military aid is duplicated for 
US arms sales. US arms sales to countries receiving democracy aid also go 
disproportionately to dictatorships. This pattern, too, precedes the adminis¬ 
tration of George W. Bush. 

Figure 5.4, detailing European arms sales to countries receiving democratic 
‘governance aid,’ suggests that the US arms provision pattern is not simply a 
reflection of demand. 10 Though UK arms sales also favoured dictatorships 
between 2001 and 2003, British, French and German arms sales to govern¬ 
ance aid recipients have generally favoured democracies. 

The disproportionate amount of US military aid (and weaponry) going to 
dictatorships is not offset by compensating amounts of democracy aid. Quite 
the contrary, dictatorships get considerably more military aid than democracy 
aid. The left column in Table 5.1 lists the recipients of democracy aid that 
began and ended the period under study as nondemocratic. 

In well over half of the countries that remained dictatorships, military aid 
per capita outweighed democracy assistance per capita. In over half of all the 
countries that remained mired in dictatorship, military aid outweighed 
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Figure 5.3 US arms sales by regime type 
Source: SIPR1. 

Note: Democracy Assistance recipients only. 
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Figure 5.4 Proportion of French, German, and British arms sales going to dictatorships 

Source: SIPRI, OECD. 

Note: Governance Assistance recipients only. 


democracy aid by a multiple of more than 2 to 1. The imbalance for the Arab 
states is especially dramatic. 

The right column in Table 5.1 lists the pre-transition aid ratios of countries 
that became electoral democracies and remained democratic during the 
period under study. The ratios of military to democracy aid received by these 
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Table 5.1 Ratio between US military aid and democracy aid (in USS) 


Countries that remained dictatorships 

Countries that became democracies 


Bahrain 

258.52 

Mexico 

108.10 

Oman 

245.17 

Ukraine 

6.98 

Morocco 

102.95 

Senegal 

5.15 

Jordan 

73.04 

Yugoslavia (Serbia-Montenegro 

3.99 

Egypt 

65.16 

Dominican Republic 

2.54 

Cameroon 

40.31 

Thailand 

1.97 

Vietnam 

18.86 

Georgia 

1.50 

Tunisia 

16.44 

Indonesia 

0.76 

Yemen 

6.66 

Albania 

0.64 

Mauritania 

5.31 

Ghana 

0.59 

Swaziland 

4.10 

Kenya 

0.43 

Rwanda 

2.09 

Guatemala 

0.32 

Togo 

1.38 

Mali 

0.29 

Uzbekistan 

1.33 

Romania 

0.28 

Uganda 

1.15 

Bangladesh 

0.26 

Turkmenistan 

0.62 

Guyana 

0.06 

Kyrgyzstan 

0.44 

Mozambique 

0.05 

Guinea 

0.38 

Croatia 

0.04 

Kazakhstan 

0.27 



Tajikistan 

0.22 



Zimbabwe 

0.21 



Sudan 

0.18 




Sources: USAID (2006) the Greenbook, Finkel et al. (2008). 

Notes: Military Aid is the sum of military assistance and security assistance. For every 
$1 spent on democracy aid in Bahrain, $258.52 was spent on military aid. Countries 
must receive both military aid and democracy aid in order to be included in this table. 


cases (before their transition) differ dramatically from those received by dic¬ 
tatorships. Countries that became lasting democracies received a mix of aid 
with a significantly smaller military component and a significantly larger 
democracy component. 

The contrast between the aid ratios for countries that remained dictatorships 
and the countries that became democracies suggests that different allocation 
patterns have different effects on regime change and that the aid ‘mix’ matters. 

Table 5.2 offers us more suggestive evidence about the consequences of the 
aid allocation patterns just described. The first column shows that countries 
that became democracies received more democracy promotion aid than those 
that remained dictatorships, but the difference is neither dramatic nor sur¬ 
prising. The second column in the Table 5.2 compares average military assis¬ 
tance for countries that became democracies and countries that remained 
dictatorships. Here the difference is dramatic indeed. 

Countries that made the transition from dictatorship to democracy between 
1990 and 2003 received significantly less military aid before their transitions 
than countries that remained undemocratic. ($3.10 per capita vs. $71.71 per 
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Table 5.2 Average democracy, military and economic aid: countries that remained 
dictatorships vs countries that became democracies 



Democracy 
Aid (avg. 
per capita) 

(usm) 

Military Aid 
(avg. per 
capita ) 
(US{$)) 

Security 
Assistance 
(avg. per 
capita ) 
(US{$}) 

Agriculture 
and Economic 
Growth Aid 
(avg. per 
capita ) 
(US{$)) 

Number 
of cases 

Countries that remained 
dictatorships 

2.95 

71.71 

0.67 

35.13 

22 

Countries that became 
democracies 

3.61 

3.10 

0.36 

11.87 

18 


Source: USAID (2006) the Greenbook, Finkel et al. (2008). 


capita) These figures suggest that military aid may have an independent and 
negative effect on the likelihood of democratic regime change and thus that 
increasing democracy aid without decreasing military aid may not boost 
democratization. Scholars and policy-makers who argue simply for increased 
spending on democracy assistance must keep this in mind. 

They should also consider the interactions of economic aid and democracy 
aid. Even though the countries that remained dictatorships were no poorer 
than those which made the transition to electoral democracy, dictatorships 
were favoured in terms of economic aid. Table 5.2 indicates that countries 
that remained dictatorships received, on average, three times as much eco¬ 
nomic aid per capita as nations that remained democracies. The effects of this 
difference require more research, but if economic aid boosts the performance 
profile and therefore the legitimacy of dictatorships, economic aid may under¬ 
cut the effect of democracy aid as well. An understanding of these differences 
requires extensive statistical work plus detailed case studies but it is clear that 
the mix of aid that the United States sends abroad has consequences we have 
yet to understand. 


Aid interactions and human rights 

As we explore whether aid interactions undercut the likelihood of democratic 
regime change, we should also explore how aid interactions affect the parti¬ 
cular components of democracy assistance programmes. Finkel et al. have 
illustrated that the components of democracy assistance programmes do not 
‘work’ in tandem. On the contrary, despite finding that democracy assistance 
‘works’ in the aggregate, Finkel et al. have shown that ‘USAID human rights 
assistance has a significant negative impact on the human rights’ records of 
recipient states. ‘[Receiving rule of law funding directed at the improvement 
of human rights’ and, specifically, at preventing states from ‘abusing the per¬ 
sonal integrity of their populations’ actually correlates with an increase in 
human rights abuse (Finkel et al. 2008: 5 and 55; italics added). 
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Why would increased funding for the protection of human rights correlate 
with increases in human rights abuse? It is possible that the US directs a dis- 
proportional amount of human rights aid to countries with especially ‘suspect’ 
human rights records (and that the trend is one of reverse causation) but 
Finkel et al. (ibid.: 85) show that this hypothesis does not hold up to statistical 
tests. Moreover, even if this particular form of aid did go disproportionately 
to states with the worst human rights records, reverse causality would not 
explain the dynamic, temporal dimension of the association, that is, why human 
rights violations actually increase. 

A focus on the interaction of aid initiatives suggests a more compelling 
explanation for this troubling association. The following, highly problematic, 
mix of incentives may be at play: aid for the development of civil society, 
political parties, and anti-corruption programmes encourages all sorts of poli¬ 
tical actors to engage in opposition activities and challenge ruling elites. Aid 
for human rights programmes and judicial development programmes encoura¬ 
ges these same actors to use the judicial apparatus of the state as a vehicle for 
change, but this causes fissures in the state elite. These fissures threaten the 
anti-democratic forces in government who then use the coercive apparatus of 
the state to crack down on democratizing forces and protect their own power 
base. Anti-democratic actors have the capacity to initiate a crack-down pre¬ 
cisely because military aid has bolstered the strength of the coercive apparatus 
and lowered the costs of repression and abuse. In the meantime, aid for free 
media and transparency has increased the likelihood that the abuses will be 
reported and recorded. One set of incentives leads people to exercise or 
demand their rights while another set of incentives lowers the costs of abusing 
the rights of these same actors. And so the incidence of recorded abuse rises. 
Recent events in Egypt under President Mubarak and in Pakistan under 
General Musharraf illustrate the scenario I have just described. How often this 
cycle of events has been played out elsewhere requires more research but it is 
a predictable outcome of the US attempt to meet the challenge of promoting 
national security while aiding democracy abroad. 

Security interests and democratic ideals 

The challenge of balancing the search for US security with initiatives to advance 
democracy abroad has been obscured by frames that present the two as con¬ 
sistently complementary. 11 Though former Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice (2005) argues against ‘attempting to draw neat, clean lines between our 
security interests and our democratic ideals’, security interests have trumped 
democratic ideals throughout US diplomatic history. Fukuyama and McFaul 
(2007: 29) are correct in asserting that ‘The United States has never made 
democracy promotion the overriding goal of its foreign policy.’ 

Although the compelling evidence for the democratic peace argument sug¬ 
gests that a world of stable democracies would make the US (and other 
democracies) more secure, a worldwide project of democratization may not 
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have this effect. Democracy and democratization are not synonymous and the 
elections that mark the early phase of attempts at democratization do not 
always bring democrats to power. The electoral popularity of the Islamic 
Salvation Front in Algeria in 1992 and the more recent electoral victories of 
Hizbollah in Lebanon and Hamas in Palestine illustrate the point. Elections 
are the voice of the people and the sad truth is that a great many people now see 
the US as a security threat. The challenge of balancing security interests and 
democratic ideals under these lamentable conditions is particularly vexing. 

The plurality of the security threat 

The challenge of balancing security needs with democratization is further 
complicated by the fact that democracy is singular but security is plural. 
Although the advance of democracy takes place country by country in single 
territorial spaces, security is, intrinsically, a plural affair. It has domestic, 
regional and global dimensions. While the challenge of creating democracy is 
felt in only a subset of countries, the security challenge is felt by all states. 
Leaders, in both democracies and dictatorships, can credibly claim that their 
people are threatened by political actors within their state’s borders, across 
their state's borders, and thousands of miles away. Today, with the ‘war on 
terror’, this inevitably multi-dimensional search for national security has cre¬ 
ated a confluence of interests between political leaders in democratic states 
(such as the US) and political leaders in authoritarian regimes. Today, as 
during the Cold War, regime elites in the US and regimes elites in dictator¬ 
ships around the world can claim to be fighting a common enemy. But the 
common enemies today (as during the Cold War) have a more ambiguous 
identity than the enemies in conventional wars. As ‘non-state’ actors they 
often wear no uniforms and thus, the lines between friends, foes and neutrals, 
are not clearly marked. Deadly antidemocratic security threats abound, but 
democratizing actors who seek only a change in regime, or even an expansion 
of freedoms within an existing regime, can easily be framed as state security 
threats and silenced through intimidation, jailing or death. Ordinary people 
who witness the silencing remain silent themselves because political elites have 
led them to believe that the victims truly are security threats. Democratic 
states with their own security fears often remain silent too. Indeed, they often 
finance the silencing of the opposition. The pattern we see today recalls what 
was done during the fight against communism in countries as diverse as Iran 
in 1953 and Chile 1973. It is an old story, but it is a tragic story too and the 
many US actors who sincerely seek to assist democracy abroad must be 
mindful of its legacies and its lessons. 


Looking backward 

As we try to think more holistically (and historically) about how US aid 
should and should not be allocated, it is helpful (and possibly consoling) to 
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remember that the third wave of democracy started in Portugal in 1974, years 
before formal democracy assistance programmes began. Portugal ousted its 
dictators because its military and its people (including its most competitive 
capitalists) no longer had the money or the heart to fight its colonial wars. 
Neither the US nor any other Western country provided Portugal's dictators 
with the military and material resources that the wars required. 12 Though aid 
to democratic forces poured in from West Germany and elsewhere after the 
dictatorship fell, the dictatorship fissured without much assistance from 
democratic outsiders. The regime was transformed precisely because the 
state’s coercive apparatus was stretched beyond capacity. If aid from a third 
party had increased military capacity, it might well have prolonged the life of 
Portugal's dictatorship. In any case, the regime fell without ‘democracy assis¬ 
tance'. The Portuguese case is not extraordinary in this regard. Nearly one- 
third of all electoral democracies formed after the end of the Marshall Plan 
and still existing in 2004 were formed prior to 1990 and thus prior to the 
current push for democracy assistance. 13 

Moreover, an analysis of the last six US presidencies reveals that the aver¬ 
age annual rate of increase in the number of democracies around the world 
was higher under the Carter administration than under any other adminis¬ 
tration save that of George H. Bush (who assumed office just as the Soviet 
Union dissolved). Table 5.3 suggests that democratization advanced without 
formal programmes of democracy assistance, even during the Cold War. 

Looking forward 

The effects of aid interactions must not be exaggerated. The mix of military 
and democracy aid emanating from the United States has not, by itself, held 
back some natural tide of freedom. To make this argument, one would have 
to assume that the countries which have not democratized would have done so 
in the absence of US aid and that the process of democratization is always 
shaped decisively by the material resources of foreign actors. Both of these 
assumptions are dubious. The first requires us to ignore the facts that many 


Tabie 3.3 Annual increase in democracies during six US presidencies 



New democracies 

(%) 

New hybrids 

(%) 

New dictatorships 

(%) 

Countries in 
the world 

Nixon/Ford 

-0.32 

1.90 

0.00 

158 

Carter 

1.39 

0.62 

-1.39 

162 

Reagan 

0.60 

-0.68 

0.08 

166 

G.H. Bush 

2.02 

3.90 

-3.23 

186 

Clinton 

0.72 

-0.98 

0.65 

192 

GW. Bush 

0.29 

0.15 

-0.37 

194 


Source: Freedom House. 

Note: On average, there were 2.02 per cent more democracies in the world each year 
G.H.Bush was president (1989-93). 
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people do not seek democracy and that many countries receive no aid at all. 
The second requires us to ignore cases such as Haiti in the 1990s where, 
despite low amounts of military aid and the second highest democracy assis¬ 
tance budget in the world, attempts to establish lasting democracy failed 
miserably. Clearly, other regime types have legitimacy in specific cases and 
even where democracy is the most popular option, democratization requires 
much more than material resources from abroad. 14 

Though the absence of the (possibly mythical) fifth wave must not be 
blamed on the contradictions of US aid policy alone, it is very likely that the 
overwhelming weight of US military aid works against democracy aid in 
many countries. In this more limited sense, the current mix of US aid does 
hamper democratization. If Finkel et al. are correct in their analysis, the mix 
has already undercut the positive effects of democracy aid in a broad range of 
cases. Table 5.4 lists democracy aid recipients which are also ‘security priorities’ 
(i.e. countries which rank in the top 15 of US military aid recipients). 

Even a quick look at Table 5.4 shows that security concerns are leading the 
US to shore up the coercive apparatus of a number of dictatorships, as well as 
a number of electoral democracies seen as allies in the ‘war on terror’ or the 
‘war on drugs’. 

The cases in the top half of Table 5.4 are those that receive over 1.1 per 
cent of the US military aid budget. This is the threshold at which Finkel and 
his colleagues found that democracy aid had no effect. My argument about 
the Rationalized Security Scenario suggests why. Sadly, this scenario might be 
extending to electoral democracies as well. The cases in the upper right-hand 


Table 5.4 US security priorities receiving democracy aid, 2003-4 


Non-democracies 

Democracies 

Afghanistan 

Bolivia 

Bahrain 

Colombia 

Egypt 

Korean Republic 

Iraq 

Peru 

Jordan 


Oman 


Pakistan 



Bosnia-Herzegovina 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Philippines 

Poland 

Turkey 


Notes: Countries above the line received over 1.1 per cent of US military aid. This, 
according to Finkel et al. (2008), is the threshold at which democracy aid has no 
effect. Countries listed ranked in Top 15 in terms of US military budget allocation for 
2003 and/or 2004. Israel is considered a security priority but does not receive democracy 
aid so is not listed. 
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quadrant are the electoral democracies which sit above the no-effect thresh¬ 
old. These, with the exception of South Korea, are seen as security priorities 
because of the war on drugs. Without more research, we cannot be sure that 
the dynamic is similarly negative in these cases, but given some of their 
checkered human rights records, it is doubtful that the massive amounts of 
military aid given to these regimes bolster only the Rule of Law Scenario. 

Moving to the lower half of the Table 5.4, we find the cases which fall 
below the 1.1 per cent threshold but which still rank in the top 15 of US 
security priorities and could easily pass the threshold in the future. If aid 
interactions have the effects proposed in this chapter, we should be concerned 
that the effects of democracy aid will be undercut in these cases as well. 
Indeed, recent drops in the assessed quality of democracy in Ecuador, 
Mexico, and the Philippines raise the troubling specter of the Rationalized 
Security Scenario in states that are not dictatorships. 15 

More troubling than the amount of military aid extended abroad is its 
specific use. Though it is important to remember that US military aid funds a 
broad range of activities which are non-coercive (involving programmes such 
as civil construction, disaster relief and public health), the majority of military 
aid still goes directly to the coercive apparatus of recipient states. According 
to US government figures, military spending broke down into the following 
categories (in 2006); military assistance totalled US$12 billion, security assis¬ 
tance totalled US$4.7 billion and finally, the Foreign Military Sales Program 
(FMS) totalled US$20.9 billion. 16 The funds dedicated to the Foreign Mili¬ 
tary Sales Program are directed toward unambiguously coercive ends and 
they are on the rise. Figure 5.5, drawn from US government statistics, illus¬ 
trates the point. The most recent figures detail spending only through August 
of 2008 but that year’s figure already matched the high reached in 1993. 



Figure 5.5 US foreign military sales, 1990-2008 

Source: Department of Defense via Eric Lipton of the Washington Bureau of The New 
York Times. 

Note: * 2008 figure is through 28 August 2008. 
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The ‘war on terror’ has eased former prohibitions on weapons sales to 
governments engaged in systematic human rights abuse and has also globa¬ 
lized the scope of US security concerns. 17 As a result, the number of countries 
receiving aid for weaponry has risen dramatically. 18 States which had once 
been barred from receiving arms transfers, such as Pakistan, Armenia, Azer¬ 
baijan and Tajikistan, were all receiving substantial transfers at the time of 
this writing. The number of countries receiving Foreign Military Finance 
(FMF) assistance jumped from 48 to 71 in the live years after 2001 (Berrigan 
and Flartun 2005). Table 5.5 records the countries added to the standard list 
of Foreign Military Finance recipients after 2002. By standard list, I mean 
countries that were already receiving FMS funds in 1997 - the decade before 
the current data were provided. 

Countries in Asia and Africa with democracies which are frail at best are 
getting massive new injections of military assistance for the purpose of 
weaponry. Dictatorships and democracies which were not getting foreign 
military sales aid ten years ago are now having their coercive forces bolstered 
by the US. Between 2001 and 2003 alone, the US provided over 47 million 
dollars in FMS aid to Uzbekistan, 15 million dollars to tiny Djibouti, 17.5 

Table 5.5 Additions to the standard list of US weapons aid recipients 2002-7 


Middle East Sub-Saharan Latin America Asia Oceania Eurasial 

and North Africa and Caribbean Europe 

Africa 


Bahrain 

Lebanon 

Oman 

Yemen 


Angola 

Colombia 

Burundi 

Ecuador 

Cameroon 

El Salvador 

Cape Verde 

Honduras 

Chad 

Nicaragua 

Comoros 

Peru 

Congo- 

Suriname 

Brazzaville 


Congo- 


Kinshasa 


Gabon 


Lesotho 


Liberia 


Madagascar 


Mauritius 


Mozambique 


Rwanda 


Sao Tome and 


Principe 


Seychelles 


Sierra Leone 


Swaziland 


Togo 



Afghanistan 
Cambodia 
East Timor 
India 
Pakistan 
Sri Lanka 


Tonga 


Armenia 

Azerbaijan 

Tajikistan 

Turkey 


Source: Foreign Military Financing Program US Overseas Loans and Grants (the 
Greenbook) (USAID 2006) ‘Standard Ten Year Report’. 
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million dollars to Kenya, and 13 million dollars to South Africa. 19 More 
recently, between 2003 and 2006, Foreign Military Finance grants used to 
procure US defence articles and services, increased by over 375 per cent in 
Colombia and 260 per cent in El Salvador (USAID 2006). 

Will strengthening the coercive forces of countries throughout the world 
enable the US to better assist democratic actors and promote the Rule of Law 
Scenario? The argument developed here suggests that, in many states, we 
should expect much less desirable outcomes. But there are arguments to the 
contrary and these merit attention too. Three counter-arguments loom large. 
First, and most powerfully, it can be argued that aid interactions are deter¬ 
mined by unique local conditions and that the generalizations presented here 
may not apply in a given country. Second, it is possible that the more negative 
scenarios described here are necessary preludes to the Rule of Law Scenario 
and that military aid will yield more positive results with the passage of time. 
Finally, US influence within the coercive apparatus of a dictatorship may, in 
some cases, have a perverse up-side. The fates of President Ferdinand Marcos 
of the Philippines in the 1980s and of Pakistan’s Pervez Musharraf, more 
recently, suggest that autocrats who have been sustained in power by aid- 
reliant coercive forces can easily lose their footing when the US threatens to 
withdraw support. The intransigent behaviour of the military in Myanmar 
(Burma), which now receives no aid from the US, highlights the association 
between independence and intransigence. 

Despite the merits of these arguments, there are still at least three powerful 
reasons to believe that military aid and democracy aid often work at cross¬ 
purposes. First, in addition to the impressive effects identified by Finkel et al., 
the latest, systematic work on the effects of military assistance in general 
concludes that US ‘military aid does not lead to any increases in the coop¬ 
erative behavior of recipient states’ (Tessman and Sullivan 2008: 4). In fact, 
scholars have recently pointed out that states receiving military aid may now 
be even less amenable to US influence than they were historically because the 
current strategic environment makes punishment for defection unlikely (Walt 
2005; Mott 2002: 8). Though ‘cooperative behavior’, ‘US influence’ and 
democratization are not synonymous, the conclusions of these studies support 
the argument being made here by showing that military aid does not necessarily 
yield the rewards its advocates expect. 

A second sort of evidence that should make us wary of aid interactions 
comes from historians. A great deal of historical work highlights the danger 
of regimes with high levels of military autonomy - a quality that military 
assistance bolsters. As Charles Tilly (2004: 200) reminds us, if militaries 
are autonomous, ‘democratization does not advance’. 20 The political bar¬ 
gaining process that emerges from the state’s needs to raise its own funds (and 
its own armies) for coercion and other functions has been a primary incentive 
for democratization for centuries. Military aid upsets this dynamic by allow¬ 
ing state elites to defend the status quo without having to secure resources 
from the citizenry. Military aid can easily function as a resource curse, 
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enabling dictators to protect themselves without extending rights to their 
citizenry. 

One final reason to be wary of aid interactions derives from the fact that 
the legacies of military aid have a troubling longevity. The political parties 
that outsiders assist may disintegrate after a single election, and the civic 
groups that outsiders train may dissolve overnight, but the weapons that 
outsiders provide will last for decades. The challenge of truly assisting 
democracies abroad will not be met without a firmer focus on these grim 
realities and on the interactive qualities of all aid efforts. The US can, as 
George Bush suggests, ‘put pressure on the arms of the world's tyrants’, but 
as long as it continues to supply the weapons to their soldiers, the escape of 
those ‘imprisoned by tyranny’ may be delayed. These weapons may even be 
trained on new targets as time goes on. Pro-democracy forces in Afghanistan 
and Iraq know this tragic irony all too well. 
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1 See Bush (2007). 

2 The terms aid and assistance are used interchangeably throughout the text for sty¬ 
listic reasons. Unless otherwise noted, however, the statistical figures on US mili¬ 
tary aid include what the military classifies as military assistance and security 
assistance. For more details, see www.qesdb.usaid.gov/gbk/Reporting Concepts, 
html. I use the terms democracy aid and democracy assistance to refer to what the 
government officially calls Democracy and Governance Aid. This includes four 
sectors of activity: (1) Elections and Political Processes, including the development 
of political parties and legislative representation; (2) Rule of Law Programs 
including legal, judicial and human rights development initiatives; (3) Civil Society 
Programs including free mass media, civic education and labor organization pro¬ 
grams; and (4) Governance Programs including, among other initiatives, transpar¬ 
ency and anti-corruption projects and the promotion of decentralization and local 
government. See Finkel et al. (2008: 9-10). 

3 Military aid figures for other countries are especially difficult to access. 

4 Unless otherwise noted, I use the term democracy in this text to denote a regime in 
which voters choose their most important political leaders from among groups 
contesting competitive elections. Competitive elections exist when the media pro¬ 
vide information about candidates and their platforms, when citizens can vote 
without being subjected to debilitating coercion and when candidates can campaign 
openly. This is a minimalist definition of democracy corresponding to what the 
literature typically calls ‘electoral democracy’. I use this minimalist definition to 
underscore the point that military aid sometimes undermines not simply democ¬ 
racy in its liberal form but in its other, weaker, forms as well. Where it is necessary 
to quantify democracies and other regimes, I have conformed to political science 
conventions and applied precise decision rules to categorize an imprecise reality. 
Unless otherwise noted, in the quantitative sections of the chapter, I rely on the 
Polity IV data set using three Polity IV thresholds to classify regimes: democracies 
are regimes scoring 6 and above; hybrids score 0 to 5; dictatorships score below 0. 
The Polity Data can be found on line at www.systemicpeace.org/polity/polity4.htm. 
Reality is, of course, much more complicated than any simple scoring system. 

5 See Bruneau and Trinkunas (2006). Larry Diamond and Marc Plattner published a 
series of short essays on civil-military relations in new democracies in 1996 (see 
Civil Military Relations in Democracy) but there has been a remarkable lack of 
attention to the subject since then. 

6 The US National Research Council records that, ‘direct funding for democracy 
assistance by the United States constitutes less than ... one-quarter of 1 percent of 
what is spent by the U.S. military’. US National Research Council (2008: 20). 

7 G.W. Bush assumed the presidency on 20 January, 2001. Afghanistan was invaded 
on 7 October 2001. 

8 Johnson-Sirleaf wanted the US to put its Africa Command in Liberia. She stated: 

If Africom aims to use its ‘soft power’ mandate to develop a stable environ¬ 
ment in which civil society can flourish and the quality of life for Africans can 
be improved, African nations should work with Africom to achieve their own 
development and security goals. 

( Johnson-Sirleaf 2007) 

9 These are the only years for which the data on democracy aid (as opposed to non¬ 
military aid in general) are available. 

10 ‘Governance aid’ is the European counterpart to what the US calls ‘democracy and 
governance aid.’ European governance aid figures were retrieved from OECD’s 
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Creditor Reporting System, available at: www.stats.oecd.org. The aid category used 
is ‘Policy Purpose: Participatory Development / Good Governance’. 

11 When George Bush (2007) said, ‘Expanding freedom is more than a moral 
imperative. It is the only realistic way to protect our people’, he framed the security 
challenge and the democratization challenge as compatible. This framing was 
highlighted during the George W. Bush administration but it appeared during the 
Clinton years as well. For example, in his 1994 State of the Union address, Bill 
Clinton asserted that, ‘Ultimately, the best strategy to ensure our security and to 
build a durable peace is to support the advance of democracy elsewhere’ (Clinton 
1994). 

12 Kenneth Maxwell (1995) shows that the Nixon administration aided the Salazar 
regime surreptitiously for a brief period but the amounts involved were small. 

13 The countries that began a successful transition to electoral democracy prior to 
1990 include Argentina (1983), Bolivia (1982), Brazil (1985), Chile (1989), 
Colombia in (1957), Ecuador (1979), El Salvador (1984), Greece (1975), India 
(1950), Israel (1948), Jamaica (1959), South Korea (1988), Papua New Guinea 
(1975), the Philippines (1987), Portugal (1976), Spain (1978), Turkey (1983), Uru¬ 
guay (1985) and Venezuela (1958). The dates listed are the years in which the cases 
achieved a +6 Polity Score. 

14 According to official figures from USAID, Haiti’s democracy aid reached a world 
high of nearly 8 US$ per person in the mid-1990s. Later only Serbia-Montenegro 
received more and its military aid/democracy aid ratio was less favourable. 

15 According to the Polity index, Ecuadorian democracy moved in a more author¬ 
itarian direction in 2007. According to Freedom House, the average of the political 
rights and civil liberties scores for Mexico worsened by 1 unit (on a 7-unit scale) 
between 2003 and 2007. The comparable drop in quality for the Philippines was 2 
units. 

16 See http://qesdb.usaid.gov/gbk/ReportingConcepts.html 

17 The 1976 Arms Export Control Act, which prohibited weapons sales to govern¬ 
ments engaging in systematic human rights abuse, has been sidestepped with new 
legislation since September 11. According to Stohl (2008): 

Decisions to lift sanctions were made on a case-by-case basis. To date, the 
United States has completely lifted pre-September 11 sanctions on Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, India, Pakistan, Tajikistan, and the former Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (now Montenegro and Serbia). Since September 11, 2001, addi¬ 
tional military assistance restrictions to Thailand and Indonesia have been 
waived. 

18 For details, see the Federation of American Scientists (FAS) website at: www.fas. 
org/asmp/resources/govern/109th/AECA0106.pdf. 

19 Available at: www.worldpolicy.org/projects/arms/reports/WatWTable3.html. 

20 See also Tilly (1985: 183), North and Weingast (1989), and Mann (1988: 159). 
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Introduction 

Let me start with the good news. At the moment, we are living in an era with 
an unprecedented number of democracies all around the world. The past 30 
years have seen significant gains for the spread of democracy. In the begin¬ 
ning of the 1970s, not many people in Poland, Mali, or Spain would have 
dared dream of living in a less repressive country. In the 1980s, not many 
people in South Africa, Mongolia, or Czechoslovakia would have believed 
that their regime could soon be transformed into a more democratic one. 
Throughout most of the 1990s, democracy seemed to be an unreachable ideal 
in countries such as Indonesia. And yet, democratization came to these 
countries as well. The past few decades clearly were decades of reform; dec¬ 
ades of change, often in the direction of more openness - not only of the 
economy but also of many political systems in the world. 

More and more countries have become democratic - all in a relatively short 
period of time, although most of them after the end of the Cold War. Already 
in 1991, Dankwart Rustow claimed in an interview that: 

[This worldwide change] is probably as close to a truly global turning point 
as we’ve ever seen. The world is becoming more unified than ever before, 
and democracy has become a strong, possibly irresistible force. This is the 
first time in history there is no legitimate alternative to democracy. 

(in Moffett 1991) 

Indeed, democracy was spreading to more and more corners of the globe, 
transforming political regimes in Eastern Europe, Latin America, and parts 
of Africa. Not only was this recent democratization wave more global and 
affecting more countries than earlier waves, there were also relatively fewer 
regressions to nondemocratic regimes than in the past. In other words, one 
can really speak about an impressive, explosive wave of democratization after 
1989 (see also Doorenspleet 2000, 2005). In the years after Rustow presented 
this view, the democratic type of regime has become even stronger and more 
appealing: many countries democratized in the 1990s. 
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Democracy seems to be irresistible, but whether it was and is the only 
legitimate type of regime is very debatable, as will become clear in this chap¬ 
ter. Despite the overwhelming mass support for democracy, actual satisfaction 
with the democratic regimes is very low. New democracies are full of a lot of 
so-called ‘dissatisfied democrats’: citizens who are strong supporters of the 
democratic ideal but are not happy with the way democracy is working in 
their country. This chapter investigates whether this phenomenon is a challenge 
for new democracies or not. 

In the next section, it will become clear that democratic government has 
increasingly become dominant in the world. Not only the number of minimal 
democracies has grown but also liberal democracy is no longer a rare species. 
However, the main body of the chapter will focus on a possible challenge for 
new democracies: the gap between people’s support and satisfaction. The 
third section will describe what we mean by the concepts of support and 
satisfaction, while the fourth section presents the findings of previous 
research, which, unfortunately, has primarily focused on developments in 
established democracies. The final section will therefore present the data for 
new democracies in the world, thereby showing that the same pattern is visi¬ 
ble with a huge gap between support and satisfaction. Citizens seem to be 
highly critical of the way their version of democracy is actually working. 

Does this create a challenge for democracy? The existing literature is not 
conclusive on this issue; some optimistic approaches assume that those dis¬ 
satisfied democrats are ‘critical citizens’ wanting more democracy (Norris 
1999a, 1999b) while other more pessimistic approaches assume that these 
citizens are disillusioned and confused (for example. Stoker 2006). As existing 
studies often rest on assumptions, a later section of this chapter will ‘unpack’ 
the actual identity of dissatisfied democrats by focusing on three completely 
different cases on three different continents: Panama, Benin and Hungary. It 
will become clear that dissatisfied democrats are not necessarily ‘good’ for 
democracy, and might pose a danger indeed. The characteristics of dissatisfied 
democrats differ across countries, and the patterns in new democracies are 
not always comparable to those in the established western democracies; hence 
the implications for the strengthening of democratic governance probably 
also vary. 

Democratic dominance in the world 

The number of transitions to democracy has been overwhelming since 1989: 
never before in history have so many authoritarian regimes collapsed and 
changed in a more democratic direction (see Doorenspleet 2005). Moreover, 
for the first time this wave of democratization was truly a global, not merely a 
local or regional experience. Not only in Eastern Europe, but also in parts of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America the idea of democracy triumphed. 

It is important to realize that the ‘democracy’ we are talking about, gen¬ 
erally means a limited form of democracy, namely ‘minimal democracy’. 1 On 
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the basis of Dahl’s ideas (Dahl 1971), 2 minimal democracy can be defined as 
a type of political regime in which: (1) there exist competition - institutions 
and procedures through which citizens can express effective preferences about 
alternative policies at the national level and there are institutionalized con¬ 
straints on the exercise of power by the executive; and (2) there exists inclu¬ 
sive suffrage or the right of participation in selection of national leaders and 
policies. Conversely, non-democratic regimes are defined as those political 
regimes that fail to meet the first requirement of competition and/or the 
second requirement of inclusiveness (see also Doorenspleet 2000). 

We should hence be cautious with our optimism about global democracy, 
since ‘democracy’ is often defined very narrowly, limited to ‘minimal democ¬ 
racy’. The recent waves of democratization are, for the most part, waves of 
‘minimal’ democracies and those democracies are not necessarily consolidated, 
nor do they always guarantee civil liberties or fulfil the more extensive 
requirements of an ‘advanced’ democracy (see Schedler 1998a, 1998b). 3 

Many of the new democratic regimes that emerged in the past two decades 
can be characterized by inclusive suffrage and competition but, at the same 
time, by a very low level of civil liberties and political rights (Diamond 1999; 
Zakaria 1997). 4 Minimal democracies are not necessarily liberal democracies. 
Turkey is a good example which combines a political system with compe¬ 
tition and inclusiveness together with political repression prevalent in the 
Kurdish areas of south-eastern Turkey. Although in February 1991 the ban 
on speaking Kurdish in public was lifted, and Kurdish-language publications 
began to appear, the Turkish military intensified its repressive actions against 
the Kurdish population and in particular suspected terrorists. Turkey clearly 
was a minimal democracy, but certainly cannot be classified as a liberal 
democracy. In a compelling way, Zakaria (1997) argues that this distinction is 
crucial to understanding types of regimes nowadays, while also suggesting that 
the world had entered an era characterized by the rise of ‘illiberal democracy’. 5 

Although Zakaria’s ideas have been very influential, it is important to 
notice that freedom is still advancing and spreading over the world. While an 
increase in illiberal democracies seemed to characterize the mid-1990s, more 
recent research based on Freedom House data argued that a clear rise of 
illiberal democracy has not taken place now (Moller 2007). On the contrary, 
freedom has increasingly become a principal part of national and international 
politics. Not only more democracy, but also higher levels of freedom became 
the dominant trends in Western and East-Central Europe, in Latin America, 
and increasingly in Africa and the Asia-Pacific region (see Karatnycky 1999; 
Moller 2007). To be sure, it is true that countries in the Middle East have 
been largely untouched by trends of global freedom. Moreover, it is undeni¬ 
able that many of the new liberal democracies remain fragile, and that free¬ 
dom and liberties are under threat everywhere at the moment (in established 
democracies as well, particularly after 9/11). Finally, political reversals can 
certainly be expected, especially in the African continent (see also Chapter 1 
in this book). 
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Nevertheless, freedom has spread around the world since the 1970s (see 
Table 6.1). According to the Freedom House data, the number of free coun¬ 
tries stood at 90 in 2007, representing 47 per cent of the countries in the 
world. Sixty countries qualified as ‘partly free’, which is 31 per cent of all 
countries. The data show that 43 countries are ‘not free’, representing 22 per 
cent of all countries. 6 More recent developments are a bit less rosy. Although 
the total numbers of countries designated as free, partly free, or not free have 
changed very little since 2006, within these broad categories there have been 
some negative changes in the last two years or so. Several countries that had 
previously shown progress toward democracy have regressed, while none of 
the most influential non-democratic regimes have shown signs of political 
opening. 7 

On the other hand, there are clear signs that minimal democracy does 
eventually have a positive effect on freedom. There has been a growing respect 
for civil liberties in most minimal democracies. Already in the last millennium 
Karatnycky (1999) pointed out that there was a clear decline in the number of 
minimal (or ‘illiberal’) democracies, and an increase in the number and pro¬ 
portion of the world’s minimal democracies that are also liberal democracies. 
Recent evidence confirms this finding and, additionally shows there is no 
longer a growing divide between the liberal and illiberal worlds of democracy 
(Moller 2007). Whereas more than one quarter of the total number of 
democracies could be classified as minimal (or illiberal) democracies in the 
mid-1990s, this figure stood at around 8 per cent in 2005. 

In other words, in regimes where civil liberties are restricted, the levels of 
competition and participation are also limited. On the one hand, regimes tend 
to be liberal, competitive and inclusive; and conversely there are regimes that 
are not liberal, not competitive and not inclusive at all. Mixed combinations 
have become rare (see Moller 2007). Compared with previous periods, free¬ 
dom has become more important and prevalent in recently democratized 
countries in the world. At least that is the fact until very recently; however, 
given the most recent signs of stagnation and even decrease in the levels of 
freedom, a trend towards more illiberal democracies can be expected in the 
near future. 

In sum, democratic government has increasingly become dominant in the 
world. There has been a world-wide increase of democracies. The rest of the 


Table 6.1 The global trend of freedom: number of free, partly free and not free countries 
in the world 


Year 

Free 

Partly free 

Not free 

1977 

43 

48 

64 

1987 

58 

58 

51 

1997 

81 

57 

53 

2007 

90 

60 

43 


Source: Puddington (2008). 
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chapter will now focus on a possible challenge for new democracies: the gap 
between people’s support and satisfaction. However, before doing so the next 
section will describe what we mean by these core concepts. 

The concepts of support and satisfaction 

What do we mean by support for democracy and satisfaction? Scholars in the 
field of democratic political culture generally agree these concepts are very 
complex, especially because citizens understand democracy both as an ideal 
political system and as a political system-in-practice (Dalton 2004; Klinge- 
mann 1999; Norris 1999a, 1999b; Shin 1999, 2006, 2007). According to Shin, 
this is particularly crucial in new democracies: 

To ordinary citizens who lived most of their lives under authoritarian 
rule, democracy at one level represents the political ideals or values to 
which they aspire. At another level, democracy refers to a political 
regime-in-practice and the actual workings of its institutions, which 
govern their daily lives. 

(Shin 2006: 8) 

David Easton (1965, 1975) was the first who made a valuable distinction 
between support for the political community, regime, and authorities. Build¬ 
ing upon this foundation, Norris (1999a: 10) used a fivefold conceptualization 
and drew a line between the political community, regime principles, regime 
performance, regime institutions, and political actors. The first level concerns 
diffuse support for the political community, which is usually understood to 
mean a basic attachment to the nation beyond the present institutions of 
government and a general willingness to co-operate together politically. The 
second level refers to support for the core regime principles representing the 
values of the political system; in other words, this level focuses on the support 
for the ideal of democracy. The third level concerns evaluations of regime 
performance, meaning support for how authoritarian or democratic political 
systems function in practice; this level hence focuses on the satisfaction 
with the regime. The fourth level focuses on support for regime institutions, 
and includes attitudes towards governments, parliaments, the executive, the 
legal system and police, the state bureaucracy, political parties, and the mili¬ 
tary. The final level deals with specific support for political actors or autho¬ 
rities, including evaluations of politicians as a class and the performance of 
particular leaders. 

Shin (2006: 8-9) cuts the levels down to two and argues that we need to 
differentiate two broad categories: normative and practical. The normative or 
idealist level is concerned with democracy-in-principle as an abstract ideal, 
and refers largely to the psychologically loose attachment citizens have to the 
positive symbols of democracy. The practical or realist level is concerned with 
the various aspects of democracy-in-practice, referring to evaluations of the 
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existing regime. 8 In my view, much confusion can be avoided by applying 
these distinctions. 9 In particular. Shin’s distinction is very useful to tackle the 
main question of this chapter. The normative level largely reflects the idea of 
general support for democracy by the people, while the practical level can be 
captured by popular satisfaction with democracy. 

So how do we find out what the levels of support and satisfaction are? 
Public opinion surveys are helpful sources of information to discover which 
norms, beliefs and opinion about political, social and economic developments 
prevail in a country. These studies of public opinion generate raw empirical 
data that is interesting for political scientists who try to evaluate people’s 
opinion about the quality, stability and dilemmas of their recently democratized 
countries. 

These periodic surveys, often called ‘barometers’, are nowadays being car¬ 
ried out in a growing number of countries. The analyses of this chapter will 
rely on the data from four different regional democracy barometers: the 
Afrobarometer, the East Asia Barometer, the New Europe Barometer, and the 
Latinobarometer. Despite some difficulties related to making comparisons 
using the different barometers, the barometers are rich sources of data about 
public opinion on the performance of regimes and the economy. For example, 
public opinion surveys have used several types of questions to assess the sup¬ 
port for democracy. At the most abstract level, they have explored support for 
the idea of democracy in principle. Somewhat less abstract is the question, 
which all four regional barometers ask: 

With which of the following statements do you agree most? (1) Democracy 
is always preferable to any other kind of government. (2) Under certain 
situations, a dictatorship is preferable. (3) For people like me, it does not 
matter whether we have a democratic government or non-democratic 
government. 

The respondents who rate democracy as always preferable to its undemocratic 
alternatives are considered to be supporters of the ideal of democracy. This 
question has often been used in order to measure people’s support for the 
ideal of democracy. Satisfaction with democracy is usually measured by 
asking people: ‘Generally, how satisfied are you with the way democracy is 
working in your country?’ The answers to these questions give us - albeit 
often indirectly - insight into the democratic support and satisfaction of 
people living in new democracies. 

The gap between support and satisfaction: research into the 
established democracies 

Most analysts would argue that the success or failure of new democracies 
largely depends on the support by the citizens, which would lend legitimacy 
to the regime (see, for example, Klingemann 1999: 31). As a consequence, an 
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extensive body of studies has focused on mapping, explaining and theorizing 
forms of political support over time and across countries. More particularly, 
scholars have focused on the levels of support for democracy, on the one 
hand, and satisfaction with how democracy is actually working, on the other. 

The findings indicated that the satisfaction with democracy was quite low. 
This raises questions about the long-term health of democracy. Does it matter 
that people's satisfaction with democracy is low? For several decades, the 
dominant view among political scientists has been that it does matter. Start¬ 
ing in the 1960s, scholars emphasized that both support and satisfaction can 
be seen as indispensable elements for democratic systems. Only a high level of 
popular support can ensure that citizens accept and follow government poli¬ 
cies; only a high level of popular support can guarantee the stability of the 
system (Almond and Verba 1963; Easton 1965). ‘As money is to an economic 
system, so is political support to a political system. Support is the currency of 
democratic polities’ (Rosenau 1974: 1; see also Easton 1975). 

The view was that not only the lack of support, but also the lack of satis¬ 
faction and trust can easily weaken democratic institutions and lead to ser¬ 
ious crises and breakdowns (Coleman 1965). According to Lipset, satisfaction 
is crucial: ‘The capacity of the system to engender and maintain the belief 
that the existing political institutions are the most appropriate ones for the 
society’ (Lipset 1981: 65). Since political criticism, institutional distrust and 
democratic dissatisfaction were widespread throughout the 1970s, several 
authors like Habermas (1973), for example, were very worried about the 
future of democracy, and predicted a legitimacy crisis for this type of regime. 
So, the dominant idea was that support and satisfaction bring stability, while 
lack of popular support and dissatisfaction lead to instability of the demo¬ 
cratic system (see also Almond and Verba 1963). Weak support was asso¬ 
ciated with weak legitimacy and instability. As a consequence, people who 
were not happy with democracy in practice were seen as a threat to democ¬ 
racy, while supportive and satisfied citizens were considered to be ‘good’ for 
democracy. 

Several writers predicted a ‘crisis’ of Western democracy (Habermas 1973; 
Crozier et al. 1975; Huntington 1981; see also Norris 1999a: 3-4). Although 
their ideological and theoretical approaches differed, their argument and 
diagnosis were similar: decreasing satisfaction and increasing demands of citi¬ 
zens lead to an overload of the state resulting in lower level of performance 
by the state. Habermas (1973), for instance, argued that the legitimation crisis 
could be explained by the fact that the governmental system was increasingly 
less successful in fulfilling the growing demands of citizens. One of the causes 
was lower economic growth; another, that the state has assumed an increasing 
number of functions. The same pattern was predicted for newer democracies 
in this period. O’Donnell, for example, argued that the process of democrati¬ 
zation in Latin America produced rising public demands; these demands 
ultimately undermine economic development, weaken state management and 
issue in authoritarian rule (O’Donnell et al. 1986). 
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In the 1990s, however, the dominant view started to change. The only evi¬ 
dence for the ‘crisis' thesis was the cross-national decrease in attachment to 
political parties, but for the rest 

[There] is little evidence to support the various theories of crisis, contra¬ 
diction and catastrophe. There are few signs of a general decline in trust, 
confidence in public institutions, political interest, or faith in democracy; 
nor is there much evidence of an increase in apathy, alienation, or faith in 
democracy. 

(Budge et al. 1997: 132) 

Although people's satisfaction with democracy has always been rather low, 
the change in public opinion during the 1970s and 1980s in Europe was one 
of trendless fluctuations and certainly not a clear decline, so why worry 
(Norris 1999a: 5)? Moreover, the world-wide democratization wave after 1989 
was hardly a sign of a crisis for democracy - quite the opposite (Huntington 
1991). Democracy was not at risk. 

In studies conducted in the 1990s, scholars found powerful and consistent 
evidence that support for democracy is high and stable over time. There are 
no major global trends suggesting that people are less supportive of the ideal 
of democracy (Klingemann 1999); popular commitment to democratic prin¬ 
ciples remained strong in (post)industrial democracies (Dalton 1999); more 
specifically there is no decline in satisfaction with democracy in Western 
Europe (Fuchs, Guidorossi and Svensson 1998). Fuchs and Klingemann 
(1998) showed that the citizens of West European countries have not with¬ 
drawn support from their democracies in recent decades, nor has their level of 
satisfaction decreased. ‘For this reason alone, there can have been no challenge 
to the representative democracy of Western societies’ (ibid.: 435). 

High levels of support for democracy are still considered in the 1990s lit¬ 
erature as important ingredients for consolidation of the new regime. The 
most widely accepted definitions of the consolidation of democracy connect it 
directly with legitimation, and hence people’s support is seen as the essence of 
a regime’s consolidation (see, for example, Linz and Stepan 1996; Diamond 
1999; Bratton 2002). Thus, Linz and Stepan describe democratic consolida¬ 
tion as a process by which all political actors come to regard democracy as 
‘the only game in town' (Linz and Stepan 1996: 5). Diamond (1999) also 
argued that consolidation is indicated by acceptance by the overwhelming 
majority of citizens that democracy is the best form of government in princi¬ 
ple and that it is the most suitable form of government for their country. 10 So, 
the ideas of democratic support and democratic consolidation are strongly 
linked in the literature. By supporting democracy, citizens give a democratic 
regime its political legitimacy. 

Then again, scholars are now less alarmed by low levels of satisfaction, or, 
more significantly by a big gap between high support and low satisfaction. On 
the contrary, dissatisfied citizens are assumed to be ‘critical citizens’ (Norris 
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1999a), who are no longer seen as a threat to democracy, but as a sign of a 
healthy democracy. Norris, who explicitly separates the dimensions of satisfac¬ 
tion and support and their respective impact, argues that ‘We have seen the 
growth of more critical citizens, who value democracy as an ideal yet who 
remain dissatisfied with the performance of their political systems, and parti¬ 
cularly the core institutions of representative government' (ibid.: 26). Moreover, 
just like Norris, Joseph Nye emphasized that we should not worry too much 
about declining confidence and satisfaction, because such critical citizens ‘are 
good for democracy’ (Nye 1997: vi). In addition, scholars like Klingemann 
argue that ‘dissatisfied democrats can be viewed as a force for reform and 
improvement of democratic processes and structures' (Klingemann 1999: 32). 

Ronald Inglehart also endorsed the claim that citizens are becoming more 
critical, and he offers an explanation. In Modernization and Postmodernization 
(1997), he argued that economic development, cultural change, and political 
change go together in coherent and, to some extent, predictable patterns. In 
times of economic crises or social change, people feel insecure and are likely 
to support authoritarian leaders. In more wealthy countries, though, people 
feel more secure, which ultimately ‘reduces the tendency for mass publics to 
defer to authority’ (ibid.: 8). In countries enjoying economic growth and 
development, people can ‘afford’ to change their materialist into ‘post-mate¬ 
rialist’ values. Post-materialist people are more inclined to challenge leaders 
and have a more demanding standard for politics. These new post-materialist 
critical dissatisfied democrats can strengthen democracy. As Inglehart (ibid.: 9) 
states, ‘The rise in postmodern values brings declining respect for authority 
and growing emphasis on participation and self-expression. These two trends are 
conducive to democratization ... But they are making the position of gov¬ 
erning elites more difficult.’ Inglehart strongly believes that postmodernization 
erodes respect for authority, but increases support for democracy (see also 
Inglehart 1999). 

More recently, though, there seems to be a swing back again in the litera¬ 
ture towards the more pessimistic view of the 1960s. Stoker (2006), for one, 
strongly disagrees with the view that dissatisfaction with democracy is just a 
reflection of rising citizen expectations and their willingness to be critical. He 
argues that the scale of discontent, disengagement and disenchantment from 
politics is such that the goals of democratic politics may be undermined by 
society’s lack of faith in the system. Bratton and his co-authors while not 
seeing low satisfaction as necessarily a problem for the regime (Bratton et al. 
2005: 81M) still argue that satisfaction and support should be in balance 
(ibid.: 324-7). When levels of regime support and regime satisfaction vary too 
much and when the gap is too big, the consolidation of the regime is at stake. 

In conclusion, there is still no consensus in the literature about whether 
democratic regimes need popular support and/or satisfaction. Moreover, there 
are a lot of hidden assumptions about the features of citizens living in a 
democratic state, and unresolved questions: for instance, what are the char¬ 
acteristics of a so-called ‘dissatisfied democrat’ (an individual who supports 
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democracy but is not satisfied with this type of regime)? Up to the 1990s, 
scholars seem to assume that these people are critical and prepared to over¬ 
throw the democratic regime if necessary, and that they threaten the legiti¬ 
macy and stability of the democratic system. Scholars in the 1990s, in 
contrast, seemed to assume that dissatisfied democrats are critical citizens, 
with high levels of political knowledge and a lot of interest in politics, politi¬ 
cally active and well educated, prepared to defend the democratic values and 
keen to oppose the idea of strong leaders and authoritarian rule (for example, 
Inglehart 1997; Norris 1999a). Even more recent studies, however, assume 
that dissatisfied democrats are not confident or more assertive about politics, 
but simply more alienated and confused. Dissatisfied people living in democ¬ 
racies do not have enough knowledge about how politics is actually working, 
and their expectations about politics and the way democracy should work are 
‘hopelessly and spectacularly unrealistic’ (Stoker 2006: 3). 

A later section of this chapter will explore what the characteristics of dis¬ 
satisfied democrats actually are. Only by doing this can we determine which 
assumptions hold and what the profile of citizens living in a democratic state 
really is. Another contribution there will be to focus on the profile of citizens 
in new democracies, which has largely been an unexplored area till now. 11 But 
before investigating the characteristics of dissatisfied democrats, the next sec¬ 
tion looks at the levels of support for democracy and satisfaction in new as 
opposed to old democracies. Is the gap between support and satisfaction, 
which has always been so apparent in established democracies, found in newer 
democracies as well? 

Empirical findings in new democracies 

The general picture is not too gloomy. On the contrary. The empirical find¬ 
ings show that democracy rests in the hearts and minds of many people living 
in new democracies. Table 6.2 presents more detailed descriptive statistics 
based on data from four different regional democracy barometers: the Afro- 
barometer, the East Asia Barometer, the New Europe Barometer, and the 
Latinobarometer. The analyses show that intrinsic support of people in new 
democracies is quite high. On average, more than 64 per cent of the people 
living in new democracies support the general idea of democracy. In Benin, 
Thailand, Kenya and Senegal this percentage increases to around 80 per cent 
of the people. The highest is Senegal, where more than 87 per cent of 
respondents find democracy to be the best form of government and can be 
considered as supporters of democracy. 

In general, not many people in new democracies defend the idea that a 
non-democratic government may be preferable. Just around 16 per cent agree 
that authoritarian government is better than any other form of government. 
So, although the evaluations of people from new democracies differ in this 
cross-national comparison, popular support for the ideal of democracy is 
generally quite high in new democracies. 
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Table 6.2 Support for democracy in new democracies 


Country (Year) 

‘Democracy is 
always preferable’ 

(%) 

'Sometimes 
authoritarianism 
is preferable’ (%) 

'It doesn’t matter 
to people like me’ 
(%) 

Benin (2005) 

82 

7 

11 

Chile (1996) 

57 

20 

24 

Czech Republic (1992) 

73 

10 

18 

Guatemala (1996) 

56 

23 

21 

Hungary (1992) 

72 

8 

20 

Kenya (2005) 

85 

6 

9 

Lesotho (2000) 

53 

15 

32 

Madagascar (2005) 

52 

9 

40 

Malawi (1999) 

67 

22 

11 

Mali (2001) 

61 

16 

23 

Mexico (1996) 

57 

25 

18 

Mongolia (2001) 

56 

28 

16 

Mozambique (2002) 

68 

20 

13 

Namibia (1999) 

71 

14 

15 

Nicaragua (1996) 

64 

15 

21 

Panama (1996) 

77 

10 

12 

Paraguay (1996) 

61 

26 

13 

Poland (1992) 

50 

18 

32 

Senegal (2002) 

87 

5 

8 

Slovakia (1992) 

66 

11 

24 

South Africa (2000) 

64 

14 

23 

Taiwan (2001) 

47 

27 

26 

Thailand (2001) 

84 

11 

5 

Average in new 
democracies 

66 

16 

19 


Sources: Data are derived from the Afrobarometer (www.afrobarometer.org), Asian 
Barometer (www.asianbarometer.org), New Europe Barometer (www.abdn.ac.uk/cspp), 
and the Latinobarometer (www.latinobarometro.org). 

Notes: The respondents who ‘don’t understand the question’ and ‘don’t know’ are 
treated as missing values. No answers to this question are available in the following 
new democracies: Bulgaria (1992), Croatia (1992), Lithuania (2001), Romania (1992), 
Slovenia (1992), and Ukraine (1992). 

Hence, the findings seem to indicate that we should not be too pessimistic 
about the prospects of democracy in these countries. More and more countries 
have become democratic, more and more countries have achieved a relatively 
high level of political rights and civil liberties, and more and more new 
democracies are inhabited by a majority of people who fully support the ideal 
of democracy. However, the paradox of our present time is that, on the one 
hand, democracy is the dominant type of government in the world, while, on 
the other, there is considerable disenchantment with politics within the 
democracies. People like the idea of democracy and they support this type of 
regime, but they do not like the politics that go along with it. This paradox 
has been especially visible in the established democracies like the US (Nye 
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1997: 1; Putnam 2000: 36-58), Britain (Stoker 2006: 33-5) and Western Europe 
generally (Schmitter and Treschel 2004), where trust, confidence and satisfac¬ 
tion with democratic government have declined and, probably related to this, 
voter turnouts have reduced. But the paradox is not confined to these democ¬ 
racies. On the basis of my own analyses of the available cross-national surveys, 
it is clear that satisfaction in new democracies is not very high either. On aver¬ 
age, only half of the people living in new democracies are ‘somewhat’ or ‘very’ 
satisfied with democracy. This is significantly lower than the average of demo¬ 
cratic support in new democracies, which stands at around 66 per cent (see 
Table 6.2). In other words, there is a large gap between support and satisfaction. 

Of course, there are some important variations: in some countries, such as 
Mongolia, the Czech Republic and Thailand, satisfaction with democracy 
seems quite high. On the other hand, there are countries with a much lower 
satisfaction with democracy, such as Mexico, Madagascar and Lithuania. 
There are also regional differences. In Africa’s new democracies, on average, 
59 per cent of the people are satisfied with democracy - a figure higher than 
the world-wide average for new democracies but still leaving a noticeable gap 
between satisfaction and support (support for democracy being 10 percentage 
points higher than satisfaction). The fact that Africans support democracy 
while being dissatisfied with its achievements may be a sign that intrinsic 
support supersedes instrumental considerations (see, for example, Bratton and 
Mattes 2001). At the same time though, satisfaction with democracy is per¬ 
formance-driven in Africa. People’s expectations about the economic future 
form an important explanatory factor. The higher the hope that democracy 
will deliver prosperity in the near future, the more likely are people are to be 
satisfied with their democratic regime of today (Bratton 2002). Well-educated 
people in particular remain sceptical that democracy will meet popular eco¬ 
nomic expectations; hence, education makes people harder to convince about 
the performance of democratic regimes (see ibid.: 12). Nevertheless, not only 
economic, but also political performance is important to explain satisfaction 
(see Bratton and Mattes 2001): if governments are not able to guarantee basic 
political rights, satisfaction with democracy will suffer. 

In Latin America’s new democracies, less than a quarter of the people are 
satisfied with democracy. Moreover, there is an extremely large gap between 
democratic support (which is quite high in Latin America) and satisfaction 
with democracy (which is very low). A United Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme report (2005: 25) on democracy in Latin America also warns about 
this low level of satisfaction with democracy on the continent: ‘The reality is 
that politics has major limitations and is in crisis. It lacks the capacity to 
address the problems to which citizens demand answers.’ People in Latin 
America are simply not satisfied with how democracy is working. 

While previous studies clearly showed that there is a gap between satisfac¬ 
tion and support in established democracies, then, the findings in this section 
indicate that the same pattern is visible in new democracies. There are a lot of 
dissatisfied democrats living in new democracies. However, it is not 
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completely clear what the characteristics of these citizens are and whether 
they form a challenge for democracy or not. 

Dissatisfied democrats: a challenge for new democracies? 

So, who are the dissatisfied democrats in new democracies? Can they be seen 
as critical or confused citizens? Are they a protection for or a threat to 
democracy? In this section, three different new democracies will be compared 
from three different continents, to offer a representative picture of the profile 
of dissatisfied democrats. 


Panama 

Panama’s history has been characterized by periods of political instability, 
frequent coups and rivalries among ruling families. From 1969 till 1989, 
Panama endured bouts of military dictatorship. On 20 December 1989, US 
forces invaded Panama in order to remove its former leader, General Manuel 
Noriega. A few hours before the invasion, Guillermo Endara was sworn in as 
the President of Panama during a ceremony that took place inside an Amer¬ 
ican military base. Constitutional amendments passed in 1991 formally abol¬ 
ished the armed forces. The current constitution provides broad powers for 
the legislature with a lot of power for the president as well, who is both head 
of state and head of government, and created a multi-party system. Since the 
beginning of the 1990s, Panama can be classified as a democracy with a high 
level of competition, inclusiveness and freedom. 

Analyses drawing on the Latinobarometer show that a vast majority of 
Panama’s citizens support the ideal of democracy (more than 77 per cent), 
but many of them are not satisfied with the way democracy is working. 
Around 55 per cent of all citizens in Panama are so-called ‘dissatisfied 
democrats’ (people who support democracy but are not satisfied), which may 
form a challenge for this relatively new democracy. So, who are those dis¬ 
satisfied democrats? And are they critical citizens? 12 

My own analyses show that they are not more critical and not more involved 
in politics than the rest of the population. This conclusion is based on ANOVA 
analyses. ANOVA is a general technique that can be used to test the hypothesis 
that the mean figures among two or more groups are equal, under the assump¬ 
tion that the sampled populations are normally distributed. To be more specific, 
this study uses the ANOVA technique to test for differences among four groups, 
namely the satisfied and dissatisfied democrats, and the satisfied and dis¬ 
satisfied non-democrats. ANOVA analyses reveal that there are no statistically 
significant differences between the four groups on questions related to being 
interested in politics (F (obs.) = 2.4, p > 0.05), how often they follow the poli¬ 
tical news (F (obs.) = 2.6, p > 0.05), how often they talk about politics with 
friends (F (obs.) = 1.9, p > 0.05), and the desire to influence others of their own 
political opinion (F (obs.) = 2.2, p > 0.05). Table 6.3 presents the headline figures. 
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Table 6.3 Cross-tabulation of support for democracy and satisfaction with democracy 
in Panama 


Support for democracy 

Satisfaction with democracy 


No (%) 

Yes (%) 

no 

16.8 

5.6 


(dissatisfied nondemocrats) 

(satisfied nondemocrats) 

yes 

55.0 

22.6 


(dissatisfied democrats) 

(satisfied democrats) 


Benin 

While dissatisfied democrats in Panama do not differ from the three other 
groups (satisfied democrats, dissatisfied and satisfied nondemocrats), the 
situation in Benin potentially looks different. French colonial rule in Benin 
ended in 1960. After several coups and countercoups, Mathieu Kerekou was 
brought to power in a 1972 military coup. FLe imposed a one-party state and 
followed Marxist-Leninist policies. After 1989, however, economic paved the 
way for multiparty elections. In 1991, President Kerekou lost the country's 
first democratic election and he handed power to Nicephore Soglo. Since that 
time, Benin has been an inspiration of democracy and stability in Africa; 
protection of human rights has improved as well (Gisselquist 2008; see also 
Freedom House data). 

Analyses drawing on the Afrobarometer show that a vast majority of Benin's 
citizens support the ideal of democracy (more than 8 out of 10 people), but - 
again - many of them are not satisfied with the way democracy is working. More 
than 30 per cent of all citizens in Benin can be classified as ‘dissatisfied demo¬ 
crats’. However, research into whether they are more critical, or have other beliefs 
and attitudes that differ from the rest of the population, has yet to be done. 

My own ANOVA analyses indicate - once more, just as in Panama - that 
dissatisfied citizens in Benin are not more critical or involved than the rest of 
the population. There are no statistically significant differences between the 
four groups on questions related to being interested in public affairs (F (obs.) = 
1.1 p > 0.05), how often they discuss politics (F (obs.) = 2.2, p > 0.05), and 
the belief that politics and government are too complicated for them (F (obs.) = 
0.8, p > 0.05). Table 6.4 presents the headline figures. 

Although dissatisfied democrats are not really more interested or involved 
in politics in Benin, they do differ from the rest of the population since overall 
they are less prepared to obey the law and more inclined to support strong 
leaders. For example, there are statistically significant differences between the 
four groups in their belief that parliament or the president should make the 
laws (F (obs.) = 9.0, p < 0.01), that the president should be free to act or obey 
the laws and courts (F (obs.) = 7.6, p < 0.01), in their statements that they 
will only obey the government if they voted for it (F (obs.) = 4.0, p < 0.01), in 
their preference of immediate solutions to problems instead of following the 
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Table 6.4 Cross-tabulation of support for democracy and satisfaction with democracy 
in Benin 


Support for democracy 

Satisfaction with democracy 


No (%) 

Yes (%) 

no 

11.5 

4.1 


(dissatisfied nondemocrats) 

(satisfied nondemocrats) 

yes 

30.5 

53.9 


(dissatisfied democrats) 

(satisfied democrats) 


law (F (obs.) = 5.8, p < 0.01), in their belief that the constitution expresses 
values and hopes (F (obs.) = 5.0, p < 0.01), in their belief that courts should 
make binding decisions (F (obs.) = 9.6, p < 0.01), and in their opinion that 
people must pay taxes (F (obs.) = 22.5, p < 0.01). 

The ANOVA analyses simply indicate there are differences between two or 
more group means; however, they do not tell us between which groups pre¬ 
cisely the significant differences occurred. To find this out, a post hoc test 
must be done. The Tukey Test is a post hoc test designed to perform a pair¬ 
wise comparison of the means to see where the significant difference is. It 
involves calculating a minimum difference between pairs of group means that 
must be exceeded for the group means to be significantly different. 

Based on analyses of surveys done in Benin, Tukey tests reveal indeed that 
dissatisfied democrats differ from the other groups with regard to belief in the 
law and support for strong leadership. Compared to the satisfied democrats, 
dissatisfied democrats express significantly more support for the statement 
that the president - instead of the parliament - should make the laws. They 
also support the statement that the president should have freedom of action 
instead of following the laws and courts, which is in stark contrast to the 
opinion of satisfied democrats. While satisfied democrats prefer lawful solu¬ 
tions to problems, the dissatisfied democrats want immediate action and 
solutions. Compared to satisfied democrats, dissatisfied democrats also are 
more inclined to think that people must not pay taxes. 

It is interesting to notice that dissatisfied democrats do not differ from 
satisfied democrats in their willingness to choose leaders through elections, 
while the rest of the population, namely the non-democrats, clearly prefer to 
abandon the idea of elections and to use ‘other methods’. In addition, dis¬ 
satisfied democrats do not want to try another form than democracy, but they 
think it is time to deal with the problems. Again, this is the same view as 
satisfied democrats have, while the non-democrats think it is time to search 
for a completely different form of regime. 

In other words, dissatisfied democrats are widespread in Benin (with more 
than 30 per cent of the population), but they cannot really be seen as critical 
citizens. They do not significantly differ from the rest of the population with 
regard to their interest in and involvement with politics. On the one hand, 
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they do not seem to form a threat to democracy in Benin. Together with the 
satisfied democrats, they are not inclined to support another form of regime 
for their country. Moreover, they seem to prefer elections above other meth¬ 
ods of (s)election of leaders in their country. On the other hand, dissatisfied 
democrats might be a challenge for democracy after all, albeit in a less direct 
and more gradual way. They seem to support democracy, but a different and 
alternative form of democracy than the existing one; they want a democratic 
system with a strong president, in which immediate - but not necessarily 
lawful - solutions to problems are offered, and with less power for the rule of 
law, the courts and parliament. Dissatisfied democrats do not want a com¬ 
pletely new authoritarian regime, but seem to desire an alternative form of 
democratic governance. They seem to want less instead of more democracy 
within the existing democratic regime, and more instead of less immediate 
action to solve the current problems of their new democracy. 


Hungary 

In the late 1980s, Hungary's economy was in sharp decline, and the Hungar¬ 
ian Socialist Workers Party came under intense pressure to accept reforms. 
Ultimately, the party congress dissolved itself, and Hungary held its first free, 
multiparty parliamentary election in 1990. Subsequently, voters have elected 
representatives to the 386-seat unicameral National Assembly under a mixed 
system of proportional and direct representation, while the Hungarian par¬ 
liament elects both the president and the prime minister. Parliamentary elec¬ 
tions are held every four years, and Hungary is now consistently classified as 
a liberal democracy. 

Analyses on the basis of the New Democracies Barometer show that the 
vast majority of Hungary's citizens support the ideal of democracy (almost 
three-quarters of the people). Nevertheless, again, many are not satisfied with 
the way democracy is working. More than a quarter of all citizens in Hungary 
can be classified as 'dissatisfied democrats’. 

Hungary is slightly different from the other two new democracies in that there 
are differences in political interest and involvement between the four groups 
of citizens. For example, there are statistically significant differences between 
the four groups in their level of interest in politics (F (obs.) = 15. 3, P < 0.01), 
in their belief that people influence government (F (obs.) = 6.1, p < 0.01), and in 
their belief that people understand politics (F (obs.) = 8.5, p < 0.01). Post-hoc 
tests reveal that there are statistically significant differences between satisfied 
and dissatisfied democrats. Satisfied and dissatisfied democrats are generally 
more interested in politics than the citizens who do not support democracy. 
Unlike satisfied democrats, dissatisfied democrats generally belief that people 
can influence government. This finding is interesting because it suggests that 
dissatisfied democrats are not disillusioned at all and still think politics can be 
influenced, despite the fact that they are not satisfied with the way democracy 
is working in their country. Table 6.5 presents the headline figures. 
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Table 6.5 Cross-tabulation of support for democracy and satisfaction with democracy 
in Hungary 


Support for democracy 

Satisfaction with democracy 


No (%) 

Yes (%) 

no 

14.5 

14 


(dissatisfied nondemocrats) 

(satisfied nondemocrats) 

yes 

26.8 

44.6 


(dissatisfied democrats) 

(satisfied democrats) 


Hence, dissatisfied democrats in Hungary seem to be critical citizens 
indeed, which differs from the cases of Panama and Benin. Moreover, draw¬ 
ing on analyses of surveys done in Hungary, Tukey tests reveal that dis¬ 
satisfied democrats differ from the other groups with regard to belief in the 
law and support for strong leadership. For example, compared to the satisfied 
democrats, dissatisfied democrats show significantly more support for the 
statement that unfair laws may not be obeyed, and that strong leaders are 
better than parliament. 

In other words, dissatisfied democrats are widespread in Hungary (almost 
27 per cent of the population), and they can be seen as critical citizens with a 
lot of interest in politics and the optimistic belief that people can influence 
politics. In contrast to satisfied democrats, however, they prefer strong leaders 
above parliamentary rule and think the law may sometimes be disobeyed. 


Findings compared and future research 

The three case studies have shown that support for democracy is high and 
widespread. At the same time satisfaction with democracy is much lower than 
democratic support in these new democracies. Still, three important differences 
among the cases must be emphasized. 

First, the number of dissatisfied citizens varies across countries. While there 
are around 55 per cent dissatisfied democrats in Panama, the percentage is 
much lower in Benin (around 30 per cent) and Hungary (almost 27 per cent). 

Second, dissatisfied citizens are not necessarily critical citizens. The profile 
of dissatisfied democrats is dependent on the country. In Hungary, they seem 
to be critical indeed, with a high level of interest and involvement in politics. 
However, in Benin and Panama, dissatisfied citizens are not more critical or 
involved than the rest of the population. 

Third, whether dissatisfied democrats may pose a challenge for democracy 
is context-specific and strongly dependent on the specific country. Are dis¬ 
satisfied democrats more extreme in their beliefs compared to the rest of the 
population, and can we expect them to rise up against the new democratic 
regime and seek alternatives? The surveys in the new democracies seem to 
show that dissatisfied democrats differ from the other groups: in both Benin 
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and Hungary they appear to want a democratic system with a strong pre¬ 
sident, where immediate but not necessarily lawful solutions to problems are 
offered. In addition, they demand less power for law, courts and parliament. 
However, they do not prefer an alternative to democracy, but more probably 
a different form of democracy. As the characteristics of dissatisfied democrats 
vary across new democracies, so the consequences for the regime will probably 
differ too. 

These findings lead us to other questions which future research should 
address. First, the issue whether dissatisfied democrats are more common in 
specific groups within the country is relevant but goes beyond what the 
available data can tell us. The analyses in this chapter suggest that dissatisfied 
democrats do not necessarily strive to adopt competing ideologies to democ¬ 
racy, but more an alternative adjusted form within the democracy itself. 
However, we do not know whether there are crucial differences between dif¬ 
ferent (ethnic, social, or religious) groups in new democracies. Such knowl¬ 
edge is important, since in divided societies the picture could be quite 
complex: when some dissatisfied but easily organized ethnic, social or reli¬ 
gious groups do embrace a competing ideology to democracy (authoritarian 
rule, say) and yet the great majority of people strongly support the existing 
democracy, or want an alternative adjusted type of democracy, then collective 
action problems might occur. The greater capacity of the former group to 
mobilize could constitute more of a threat to democracy than the latter. 
Future research should divide the dissatisfied democrats into different groups 
to see whether there are differences. In-depth case studies discovering what 
people really want, how they envisage the alternative form, and why, would 
be complementary. 

Second, it is likely that there are not only differences among new democ¬ 
racies as illustrated in this chapter, but also that there are differences between 
new democracies, on the one hand, and established democracies, on the other. 
The new democracies are mostly poor or developing, while the established 
democracies are richer and more developed, making these two groups prob¬ 
ably non-comparable to a large extent. Most of the existing literature on dis¬ 
satisfied democrats is on the post-materialist democracies (see Norris 1999a; 
Inglehart 1997), while knowledge on this topic in poorer new democracies is 
scanty. Completely different processes and mechanisms might be at work here. 
In rich countries, dissatisfaction could reflect a different attitude from dis¬ 
satisfaction in the poorer democracies, where it might be a sign of dis¬ 
satisfaction with worsening circumstances such as lack of personal security, as 
well as poor material conditions or gross social and economic inequality. On 
the other hand, in a globalizing world, all governments - irrespective of the 
type of regime - may face increasing difficulty in meeting popular aspirations, 
resulting in a lowering of satisfaction everywhere. While this might be true, it 
could be argued that dissatisfaction poses more of a threat to new democ¬ 
racies where democracy is more vulnerable and where there is not (yet) a 
strong democratic political culture - both at the elite and mass level. In any 
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case, it would be useful to differentiate among categories of countries (new 
versus old democracies; rich versus poor) where the different interpretations 
should be applied. 

Third, more research is needed to ‘unpack’ the concepts of both support for 
democracy and people’s satisfaction with how these regimes are working in 
practice. A preliminary issue here is that we need to know more about what 
people mean by democracy and hence what they are actually supporting. 
While the Afrobarometer includes questions like ‘what, if anything, does 
“democracy” mean to you?', comparable open-ended questions are unfortu¬ 
nately absent from the other barometers: they should be introduced there, to 
enable more insight into this issue and more comprehensive cross-regional 
comparisons. A different research issue meriting closer attention is develop¬ 
ment of a better understanding of the concept and measurement of dis¬ 
satisfaction. Dissatisfaction can be a function of people’s disappointment 
because of unfulfilled expectations. Expectations in new democracies are 
likely to be very dynamic: probably people start from a very low base of 
satisfaction with previous regimes (see, for instance, Bratton et al. 2005: 82), 
while satisfaction is high just after the transition phase and then declines as 
people learn more about the actual performance of democratic governments. 
We also need to know where the expectations are coming from. Some scho¬ 
lars have challenged the theoretical validity of the concept of satisfaction (see 
Rose et al. 1998: 149), because it is uncertain whether respondents are dis¬ 
satisfied with the political regime, the institutions or the government perfor¬ 
mance. However, there is clear recent evidence that people generally refer to 
government performance, at least in Africa (see Bratton et al. 2005: 83^4); 
thus, when people are not satisfied, they are not content with how the gov¬ 
ernment is managing job creation, inflation, education, health care and crime 
control. Still, more research has to be done to understand people’s dis¬ 
satisfaction. A final issue is that we need to think more about what matters 
most: a (low) level of satisfaction, or the gap between satisfaction and sup¬ 
port. The literature suggests that although low satisfaction is not necessarily a 
problem for the regime, the consolidation of democracy will be put at risk 
when the gap between support and satisfaction is too large (ibid.: 320-7). 
This chapter has followed this dominant view, but it would be interesting for 
future studies to investigate whether low satisfaction can also pose a challenge 
for democracy, and to what extent. 

Finally, there may well be a role for agency here. What can political leaders 
do to manage people’s dissatisfaction? Contributors to the literature on 
established democracies argue that democracies are certainly able to react 
adequately to the problems they face (Fuchs and Klingemann 1998; Norris 
1999a; Norris 1999b), for example, by restructuring the political institutions 
into either more consensual or more majoritarian ones. In consensus democ¬ 
racies that have, among other things, proportional electoral systems and many 
political parties, people feel better represented and they are more satisfied 
with democracy than people living in more majoritarian democracies 
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(Lijphart 1999). It is, however, questionable whether institutional reform is 
the best solution and would really work everywhere; certainly in the context 
of new democracies, improving the actual performance of the democratic 
governments could well be more elfective. Politicians should probably work 
on enhancing performance, such as controlling crime, reducing unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation, improving education and health care (see Bratton et al. 
2005: 83-5). Success here will not only improve their own image, but also 
increase people's satisfaction with the democratic system, especially because 
satisfaction with democracy and government performance appear to be 
strongly related (ibid.: 83 4). The problem is of course that often there is no 
clear incentive structure for all the politicians to be concerned about increas¬ 
ing the level of satisfaction in society. If politicians take advantage of the 
same dissatisfaction to get elected against their rivals, there will be hardly any 
incentive to see dissatisfaction eliminated. 

To sum up, the case studies in this section have shown that, on the one 
hand, the support for democracy is widespread, but that, on the other, there is 
a considerable gap between support and satisfaction. Moreover, dissatisfied 
citizens are not necessarily critical citizens; their characteristics vary across 
countries. In addition, the question whether dissatisfied democrats may pose a 
challenge for democracy is country-specific as well. However, we simply do 
not have enough knowledge about the views of people, the role they (can) 
play in new democracies, and what has been called the ‘inside challenge' for 
democracy. 

Conclusion 

Is the wave of democratization now in retreat, or just treading water? This 
chapter showed that the recent world-wide waves of democratization have 
been impressive, and that a significant number of authoritarian regimes have 
made a transition to democracy. Not only towards a ‘minimal’ type of 
democracy, but in the majority of cases also towards an increasingly more 
advanced form of ‘liberal' democracy. So, in this sense we should indeed be 
careful not to exaggerate the importance of recent setbacks. 

This does not mean, however, that the future of democracy looks only 
bright and hopeful. Democratic regimes face an important challenge nowa¬ 
days. A paradox of our present time is that, on the one hand, quantitatively 
speaking, democracy is the dominant type of government around the world, 
and there is substantial popular support for the ideal of democracy, while, on 
the other, there is considerable dissatisfaction with democracy within democ¬ 
racies, the new democracies included. People like the idea of democracy and 
they support this type of regime, but in general their satisfaction with 
democracy is much lower. 

What does this mean for the legitimacy of a new democratic regime? This 
chapter tried to unwrap the specific characteristics of dissatisfied citizens but 
no general pattern can be detected. The characteristics of dissatisfied citizens 
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are largely dependent on the specific country. In some countries, such as 
Hungary, they are critical citizens and seem to confirm the optimistic ideas of 
political scientists in the 1990s. In other countries, such as Benin and Panama, 
dissatisfied democrats are not more interested in politics than the rest of the 
population and are not necessarily ‘critical citizens’. Moreover, dissatisfied 
democrats can have different values which may pose a danger for the new 
democracy. For example, dissatisfied democrats in Benin do not agree that 
people must obey the law. They will only obey the government if they voted 
for it, and prefer immediate solutions to problems instead of following the 
law. In Hungary, the same pattern can be detected: dissatisfied democrats 
prefer strong leaders and immediate but not necessarily lawful solutions to the 
current problems in their lives. In other words, the empirical findings do not 
support the idea that dissatisfied democrats are always ‘good’ for the new 
democratic regimes; on the contrary, they may form a risk for its consolidation 
and they are not automatically a helpful resource for democracy. 

Hence, while democracy is still the dominant type of regime in the world, 
the main challenge for democracies probably does not come from enemies 
outside the nations. Instead the main challenge comes from democracy’s own 
citizens (see also Dalton 2004: 1), who support the ideal of democracy but 
have grown dissatisfied with how democracy is working in practice. Low 
satisfaction could be problematic for the legitimacy of new democratic regime. 
There is a gap between principle and practice. To deal with this gap is 
increasingly important, especially if there is a decline in freedom around the 
world in the near future. Dissatisfied democrats are not always critical citizens, 
nor are they necessarily a ‘safe source’ for democracy. 

However, it is important to emphasize that there are fundamental cross¬ 
national variations that must not be overlooked. These findings are impor¬ 
tant: a one-size-fits-all-story does not look appropriate. Moreover, dissatisfied 
democrats are not necessarily critical citizens, but they often want instant 
solutions and strong leaders. They seem to have high expectations about what 
the new democratic regime can do for them and their country, preferably in a 
firm and rapid way. The expectations and beliefs that people have about 
democracy and the extent to which those expectations are met could have 
profound political consequences. If expectations are frustrated, the legitimacy 
of the young regime may be in jeopardy, resulting in a weaker democracy that 
then erodes or is undermined even to the point of breakdown and collapse, or 
alternatively gradual replacement by a more authoritarian form of rule. 
Therefore, satisfying people’s expectations will be a challenge for many new 
democracies in the near future. 

Notes 

1 See Doorenspleet (2000). Dahl (1971) emphasizes there is no country in which 
democracy’s defining conditions are perfectly met; he proffers the term ‘polyarchy’ 
for systems where the conditions are sufficiently met, and uses the term ‘democracy’ 
for the ideal type. 
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2 Conceptualizations of minimal democracy, especially those in the field of quanti¬ 
tative research on democracy and democratization have been strongly influenced by 
Dahl (1971). 

3 Despite the recent global resurgence of ‘minimal’ democracies, this does not means 
endorsing the thesis of an ‘end of history’ associated with Fukuyama (1992). 

4 These minimal democracies have often been defined as electoral democracies or 
alternatively illiberal democracies, see Diamond (1999); Zakaria (1997). 

5 Moreover, Zakaria claims that regimes which introduced constitutional liberties 
prior to political rights of inclusive participation during elections are more likely to 
consolidate their liberal democratic system. In the past, this path was often fol¬ 
lowed by European states, especially during the ‘First Wave’. First freedom, then 
participation - that is seen as the best path for stability. In contrast, regimes in 
which liberties and competition were introduced only after the political rights of 
participation are less likely to become stable democracies. First, participation, then 
freedom - this is seen as a risky route to be taken: ‘Constitutional liberalism has 
led to democracy, but democracy does not seem to bring constitutional liberalism’ 
(Zakaria 1997: 28). 

6 The number of Free countries did not change from the previous year’s survey. The 
number of Partly Free countries increased by two from the previous year. Not Free 
countries declined by two from 2006. The number of people living under Not 
Free conditions stood at 36 per cent of the world population, with half of this 
number belonging to just one country: China. 

7 See data from Freedom House 2008 (www.freedomhouse.org) and the Polity Pro¬ 
ject 2008 (www.systemicpeace.org/polity/polity4.htm). More importantly, reverse 
trends or interruptions have been detected recently in several politically important 
countries such as Russia, Kenya, Egypt, Nigeria, and Venezuela, where sustained 
democratic declines could have broader regional if not global consequences. 

8 This distinction is somewhat but not fully comparable with the widely used dis¬ 
tinction between intrinsic and instrumental support for democracy. Intrinsic sup¬ 
port means that people value democracy as an end in itself, while instrumental 
supporters see democracy as a means to other ends, such as improvements in living 
standards and reduction in poverty. 

9 Factor analysis suggests that people make these distinctions, and there are diver¬ 
gent trends over time in support for different levels (see Dalton 1999; Klingemann 
1999). Norris (1999a: 13) argues that: 

One reason for the confusion in the literature between those who see a pattern 
of declining confidence in established democracies and others who see only 
trendless fluctuations is the reliance on different indicators relating to different 
levels of support. It is rational and consistent, for example, for citizens to 
believe in democratic values but to remain critical about the way democratic 
governments actually work in practice, or to have confidence in political 
institutions but no faith in politicians, or to disparage most politicians but to 
continue to support a particular leader, or to trust each other but not elected 
officials.’ It is important to make these distinctions clear. 

10 Diamond (1999) suggests that the concept of democratic consolidation can be 
measured along two dimensions - beliefs and behaviour - and on at least three 
levels. At the higher level are the country’s elites, the top decision-makers and 
political activists. For Diamond, a democracy may be considered to be con¬ 
solidated if the elites accept the legitimacy of democracy, and if they respect each 
other’s right to compete peacefully for power, and obey the democratic laws and 
mutually accepted norms of political conduct. At the intermediate level, a regime is 
democratically consolidated if all politically significant parties, interest groups and 
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social movements endorse the legitimacy of democracy and of the country's specific 
constitutional rules and institutions. At the lower level, the level of the mass 
public, consolidation is indicated by acceptance of the overwhelming majority of 
citizens that democracy is the best form of government in principle and that it is 
the most suitable form of government for their country. In other words, democracy 
is consolidated when citizens and leaders alike conclude that no alternative form 
of regime has any greater subjective validity or stronger objective claim to their 
allegiance. 

11 Some important exceptions are, on Africa's new democracies, the work of Michael 
Bratton; on post-communist new democracies, for example, Hofferbert and Klin- 
gemann (1999); on new democracies in Central and Eastern Europe, Mishler and 
Rose (1999); on South Korea, Rose, Shin and Munro (1999). 

12 Unfortunately, the concept of ‘critical citizens’ has not been defined well or mea¬ 
sured in previous studies (such as Norris 1999a, for instance). In this chapter, the 
concept is measured by a bundle of different questions like whether people are 
interested in politics, whether they follow the political news and how often, whe¬ 
ther they talk about politics with friends and how often, whether they want to 
influence others of their own opinion or not, and whether they feel powerless or 
not (i.e. belief that politics and government are too complicated for them). These 
are only proxies; more precise concept formation and operationalization of this 
term require more attention in the future. 



7 External sources and consequences of 
Russia’s “sovereign democracy” 

Michael McFaul 1 and Regime A. Spector 


For nearly a half century, ideological struggle between the United States and 
the Soviet Union shaped international politics. The two countries adhered to 
antithetical visions about how domestic polities and economies should be 
organized. Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev ended this ideological competi¬ 
tion by renouncing class struggle as the defining element of international 
politics and instead proposing a new Soviet commitment to “universal human 
values” as the cornerstone of a new world order (Gorbachev 1987). Soviet 
withdrawals from Angola, Afghanistan, and eventually even Eastern Europe 
demonstrated Gorbachev’s resolve to create a new basis of relations between 
the East and West (Mendelson 1993). Gorbachev’s move towards Western 
economic and political practices led to the end of the Cold War. 

Russian President Boris Yeltsin embraced democracy and markets, first as 
an “ideology of opposition” while challenging Gorbachev and Soviet power, 
and after the collapse of the Soviet Union, as a blueprint for revolutionary 
transformation inside Russia. Implementation of these ideas produced mixed 
results, but few in the early 1990s questioned Yeltsin’s ideological commit¬ 
ment to a Western model of democracy and capitalism. In turn, Soviet and 
then Russian foreign policy changed from a commitment to ideological 
struggle and power balancing against the West and the United States to a 
doctrine of integration into Western institutions and an embrace (however 
shallow) of Western norms and ideas, including democracy. Yeltsin sought to 
join Western multilateral institutions such as the G-7, the World Trade 
Organization, the European Union and even the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 

Almost two decades after the collapse of the Soviet Union, integration has 
stalled (Kagan 2008). During the 1990s, the Russian public’s disappointment 
with the results of democracy and Western integration created opportunities 
for political leaders with anti-democratic orientations. The most militant of 
these ideological entrepreneurs—fascists and neo-communists—never 
assumed control of the state, nor did those firmly committed to democracy 
and Western integration. In this ideological vacuum arose Vladimir Putin and 
his allies in 2000, promoting a vision for Russia and its role in the world they 
called first “managed” then “sovereign democracy.” Under Putin’s leadership. 
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Russia’s democratic institutions and practices, which were already weak, have 
significantly eroded. And integration with the West is no longer the central 
goal of Russian foreign policy. 

Some explain Putin’s new foreign course as a return to Russia’s natural 
place in the world—a great power seeking to balance against the other great 
powers in the international system. Without question, part of Russian beha¬ 
viour can be explained in these classic realist terms, especially during the past 
several years when President Bush’s foreign policies have eroded America’s 
prestige in many countries around the world. 

However, a closer look at Russian international behavior reveals that Pre¬ 
sident Putin has not limited his policies to traditional spheres of military 
buildup internally or alliances with other countries to seeking to counter 
American power. A subtle ideological dimension has reemerged, designed and 
implemented by Russian elite. Under the slogans of managed democracy and 
sovereign democracy, Putin has championed a non-Western form of govern¬ 
ment inside Russia and begun to develop a strategy for exporting this model 
in its near abroad. In addition, Russia has adopted a more assertive foreign 
policy in the rest of the world, seeking legitimacy and equality in global 
affairs. Windfall revenues from energy exports up to 2008 have transformed 
Putin’s exercise of Russian international influence from an idea pushed by a 
few consultants close to the Kremlin into a major component of Russian 
foreign policy. 

This chapter first traces the origins of the Russian domestic political tra¬ 
jectory, focusing on the influence of electoral revolutions in neighboring 
states. Second, we show how perceptions of Western involvement in electoral 
changes in these countries emboldened the Russian leadership to further 
erode democratic institutions within Russia in the name of promoting a 
“sovereign democracy.” Third, we argue that this shift within Russia has had 
significant implications for Russian foreign policy both in countries neigh¬ 
boring Russia and in the world more broadly. Finally, we conclude with 
implications for international relations and global order. 

Russian reactions to and involvement in the colored revolutions 

The collapse of communism in Europe and the Soviet Union did not lead 
smoothly to the consolidation of democracy throughout the region. Nearly 20 
years since the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989, some countries in the region 
are liberal democracies, others are consolidated autocracies, and some fall 
somewhere in between (for explanations of this variation, see McFaul 2002; 
Hale 2005; Darden and Grzymala-Busse 2006). 

The leaders in a group of “in-between” countries, beginning in Serbia in 
2000, followed by Georgia in 2003, and Ukraine in 2004, rigged presidential 
and parliamentary elections, which prompted prolonged protests in capital 
squares leading eventually to changes in power (McFaul 2005; Bunce and 
Wolchik 2006a). Multiple factors caused these revolutions (see McFaul 2005). 
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Civil society organizations such as youth groups (Bunce and Wolchik 2006b; 
Denies and Forbrig 2006), private media outlets, and independent election 
monitoring organizations 2 exerted pressure on the ruling regime (Ackerman 
and Duvall 2005). State organs that supported the incumbent regime, such as 
police and security services, disobeyed orders to disrupt crowds and ultimately 
sided with the opposition (Bennendijk and Marovic 2006; Way and Levitsky 
2006). Elite political and business figures perceived the incumbents to be weak, 
ultimately uniting in their opposition to the regime (see Hale 2005, 2006). 

While Western scholarship focuses on domestic drivers of these revolutions, 
Russian analysts and propagandists locate the origins outside Russia: the 
purported threat lay in organizations that implemented agendas of foreign 
countries (such as the United States) through the promotion of democratic 
institutions. Scholars and analysts generally agree that Western governments, 
non-governmental organizations, and foundations played a role in these 
revolutions, albeit one that facilitated and conditioned the events, not neces¬ 
sarily causing them. 3 Western influence targeted the sharing of knowledge 
among activists about how to lead strategic non-violent resistance move¬ 
ments, the funding of parallel vote counts and exit polls to expose fraud, and 
the promotion of alternative media outlets to facilitate the spread of knowledge 
and communication (Bunce and Wolchik 2006c; Beissinger 2007). Without 
knowledge and financial resources, the opposition could not have induced 
change. Yet these resources alone could not have caused the revolutions; a 
whole host of other conditions were necessary (Bunce and Wolchik 2006a). 

Russian officials, however, clearly assigned a more direct role to Western 
powers in inspiring and aiding these revolutions. During the Serbian revolution 
in 2000, the year Putin became President, he found himself in the midst of an 
internal Russian debate about whether to recognize the results of the Serbian 
presidential election, in which the opposition candidate Kostunica declared 
himself winner of over 50 per cent of the votes. While Western policy was united 
in support of Kostunica, the Russian position was mixed. On the one hand, 
Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov and others such as Russian nationalist 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky and Communist Party MP Gennadiy Zeleznev saw no 
serious voting irregularities and clearly supported incumbent Milosevic (Len- 
nard 2000a, 2000b, 2000c). 4 Most Russian officials had vehemently opposed 
the bombing campaign by NATO forces against the Milosevic regime in 
Kosovo in 1999 and some, therefore, saw the 2000 events as a continuation of 
American interference in Serbia's domestic affairs (Heintz 2000; Goldier and 
McFaul 2003: Chapter 9). In part, they were right (Carothers 2007a). 

This perspective contrasted with a position that was put forth gingerly by 
President Putin and supported by MP Vladimir Lukin and Yabloko leader 
Grigoriy Yavlinsky. Soon after the election, Russian President Vladimir Putin 
(via German Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder) indicated his possible acceptance 
of a Kostunica victory, and offered to help to resolve the election crisis by 
hosting both candidates (Milosevic and Kostunica) in Moscow for discussions 
(Lagnado and Evans 2000). 
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Putin’s strategy prevailed. By 2 October 2000, Russia conceded that Kos¬ 
tunica had won the election in the first round; the international media touted 
this as a “major change in Russia’s position’’ (Harris and Vinci 2000). The 
Russian media conveyed a sense of disappointment with the whole ordeal, 
criticizing the inconsistent response and lamenting Russia’s “danger of losing 
the remains of its authority” (York 2000). 

Putin articulated a much more critical response to the Rose Revolution in 
Georgia in the fall of 2003. 5 In the aftermath of the November parliamentary 
election, opposition groups in conjunction with international observers such 
as the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe called the elec¬ 
tion a failure, rigged in favor of the pro-Presidential “For a New Georgia” 
party. As leader of the opposition, Mikhail Saakashvili claimed victory over 
then President Eduard Shevardnadze. 

Russia’s role appeared distanced—although not disinterested. The Russian 
Duma elections were just a few weeks away in December 2003, and the Rus¬ 
sian political elite kept a close eye on events in Georgia. Russian President 
Vladamir Putin announced his support for Shevardnadze over pro-Western 
Saakashvili, despite the tense relations that Russia and Georgia experienced 
throughout the 1990s as Georgia’s foreign policy lurched clearly towards the 
West. 6 Members of the Russian elite condemned the use of public protest as a 
means of political change in the country, keenly aware of a return to civil war 
and street violence Georgia experienced in the early 1990s (Interfax 2003). 
They also explicitly implicated foreign influence, in particular the US, in the 
conflict (Volkova 2003a, 2003b). 

After almost three weeks of protests, Shevardnadze resigned after intense 
diplomatic go-betweens with all sides involved. Saakashvili’s political 
entrance shocked Russian leaders, both because of the manner in which he 
seized power and because of the adulation he received from the West. The 
election was likely fraudulent, but Saakashvili’s method of replacing She¬ 
vardnadze was also undemocratic; the West focused on the former and not 
the latter. For Russian leaders, the political ascent of US-educated and pro- 
Western Saakashvili symbolized a loss of influence over what Russia considers 
a vital strategic neighboring country (Karumidze and Wertsch 2005). 

The 2004 elections in Ukraine aroused even greater fear within the Russian 
elite about American intentions and activities. During and immediately after 
the 2003 Georgian Rose Revolution, newspapers were abuzz about the 
potential “spread” of this revolutionary wave to Ukraine, the next regional 
country to hold an election. As with Serbia and Georgia, Russian interests in 
preserving the incumbent leader dominated the country’s foreign policy goals 
in Ukraine. President Kuchma aspired to construct a system of “managed 
democracy”—formal democratic practices, but informal control of all poli¬ 
tical institutions—similar to Putin’s in Russia. 7 Putin wanted the model to 
succeed and had aided Kuchma in the years before the 2004 Ukrainian pre¬ 
sidential election by providing subsidized gas. Ukraine’s geographical proxi¬ 
mity and significant Russian-speaking population facilitated the flow of ideas 
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and resources about Russia’s regime alternative to the Western model of 
democracy. 

Russian public relations companies had worked in many post-Soviet coun¬ 
tries since the 1990s, however, a variety of people and organizations—includ¬ 
ing members of the Russian presidential administration—were particularly 
active in the 2004 Ukrainian elections supporting incumbent Viktor Yanuko¬ 
vich (Wilson 2005; Petrov and Ryabov 2006). 8 In 2004, Russian PR profes¬ 
sionals created the “the Russian House” in Kyiv which organized public 
events to emphasize Russia’s positive and pivotal role for Ukrainian economy 
and security. To help Yanukovych, Putin personally traveled twice to Ukraine 
in the fall of 2004. Russian state-controlled television channels with wide 
coverage inside Ukraine portrayed Yushchenko as an American puppet and 
Yanukovych as patriot. At the urging of the Kremlin, Russian businesspeople 
contributed to Yanukovych’s campaign. 9 

While a Russian-sponsored election-monitoring group observed the Ukrai¬ 
nian vote and declared the first and second rounds free and fair, mass protests 
erupted after the second round of the election. Putin tried to strengthen 
Ukraine’s “managed democracy” by quickly acknowledging Yanukovych as 
the winner in the presidential vote, even before the official results were 
released. Throughout the standoff during the Orange Revolution, Putin stood 
firmly on the side of Yanukovych, flatly denouncing the idea of rerunning the 
elections (Williams 2004). 

Yet Putin’s first major attempt at exporting managed democracy failed 
miserably. Some have called the Kremlin’s clear support for the losing candi¬ 
date “the Kremlins greatest foreign relations blunder since 1991” and “a 
scandalous humiliation” (Petrov and Ryabov 2006). The Orange Revolution 
only confirmed suspicions and growing beliefs since 2000 that Western powers 
intended to pull these countries away from Russian spheres of influence 
(Markov 2005). By the end of 2004, high-level members of the presidential 
administration, journalists, and politicians alike were vocally drawing paral¬ 
lels between the Orange Revolution and the previous revolutions, and attri¬ 
buting them to a grand US agenda to “weaken Russia’s influence throughout 
the post-Soviet space” (FBIS Report 2004). 10 

The failure of Russian foreign policy fed the fear of a “wave” of revolutions 
spreading across the post-Soviet region. Harsh criticism and strong reprimands 
by the international community, in particular European election monitoring 
organizations concerning the validity and fairness of the Russian parliamen¬ 
tary elections in 2003 and presidential elections 2004, only heightened the 
perceived fears of domestic overthrow engineered by outside forces. 

Russia responds: erosion of democracy within Russia 

Russian attribution of the role of the West in promoting the colored revolu¬ 
tions hastened the demise of already fragile democratic institutions within 
Russia. 11 Russia’s post-Soviet leaders left a shaky foundation for institutions 
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of liberal democracy to flourish: in October 1993, Russia’s first post-1991 
president, Boris Yeltsin, ordered the parliament to be bombed and then 
pushed into place a “superpresidential” constitution, in December 1993. This 
inordinate concentration of power in the executive branch of government 
provided the conditions for emasculation of other pillars of government that 
check executive power (Fish 2001). Throughout the decade, Yeltsin and 
regional governors also manipulated elections using techniques that would be 
emulated and “perfected” in the Putin era (Wilson 2005: 39). That Russians’ 
first experience with democracy coincided with one of the greatest economic 
depressions of modern history not surprisingly eroded popular support for 
democratic ideas. By the end of the 1990s, especially after the financial collapse 
in August 1998, Russians were tired of revolution and demanded stability. 

The task of providing stability fell to Vladimir Putin, who was chosen to be 
the country’s next leader by Kremlin insiders. Putin benefited tremendously from 
structural forces, most importantly the 1998 financial crash, which compelled 
tight fiscal policy and responsible monetary policy. This, in combination with 
a devalued rouble, generated positive economic growth in Russia for the first 
time since independence. 12 In addition, Putin came to power as world energy 
prices began to soar, fuelling economic growth and government revenues. 

Putin took advantage of a positive economic environment and his enor¬ 
mous presidential powers outlined in the 1993 constitution to implement lib¬ 
eral economic policies and illiberal political reforms. Putin implemented a 13 
per cent flat tax, a major reduction in the corporate tax, land reform, and the 
creation of a stabilization fund. Simultaneously, while Putin did not radically 
violate the 1993 constitution or cancel elections, the democratic content of 
formal democratic institutions eroded considerably after 2000. 13 

Putin undermined the power of Russia’s regional leaders, the independent 
media, big business, both houses of parliament, the Russian prime minister, 
and independent political parties and civil society organizations. At the same 
time, he increased the role of the Federal Security Service (FSB), the succes¬ 
sor to the KGB, in governing Russia and wielded the power of state institu¬ 
tions such as the courts, the tax inspectors and the police for political ends. 
The complete spectrum of changes in democratic institutions has been 
recounted elsewhere at great length; Table 7.1 summarizes them. 

Why did Putin pursue these changes? Part of his motivation was to rebuild 
the country. In particular, Putin believed that the “oligarchs” as a group of 
people—who had engaged in asset-stripping, insider privatization, crony 
capitalism—were a threat to Russian national interests and the cause of an 
increasingly fragmented state. 14 As such, beginning in the early 2000s with the 
initial purging of individuals like Boris Berezovsky and Vladimir Gusinsky, 
and culminating in the 2003 parliamentary elections, an anti-oligarch message 
dominated the political space (Wilson 2005: 108-10). The arrest of Yukos 
chairman Mikhail Khodorkovskii just one month before the 2003 elections 
served to solidify the message and draw support to the presidential party. 
United Russia. 15 
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against other candidates in the TV air is 
prohibited (ibid.). 

Gosduma gave Putin the right to use FSB 
abroad. 5 The law restored the institute of property 
confiscation. 
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05jul2006/gosduma_print.htm 

6 “Russian Justice Minister wants to improve monitoring of NGOs,” JRL 5-29-2008 
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Putin’s focus on eroding oligarchic power has prompted a second explana¬ 
tion for his political crackdown—economic self-interest. Redistribution of 
important assets away from 1990s oligarchs to state companies and organi¬ 
zations run by a new cohort of “ silovarchs ”—Putin’s close advisors and 
friends in the security services—continues (Triesman 2007). 

A third factor imputes external events, specihcally the colored revolutions, 
for domestic political changes. Instead of “home-grown” oligarchs as Russia’s 
main threat, the purported danger shifted to being engineered from abroad 
after the colored revolutions. The Orange Revolution in particular generated 
hysteria inside the Kremlin, and spurred the clear articulation of fear—whe¬ 
ther real or inflated—about a colored revolution inside Russia. In response, 
officials invented the concept of “sovereign democracy” (Krastev 2006). In its 
original form, the managed democracy model preserved democratic proce¬ 
dures and allowed for marginal political parties, media, and civil society to 
operate while preserving the main levers of political power, including first and 
foremost national television, in the Kremlin’s hands. In the wake of the 
colored revolutions, Kremlin officials and their allies viewed civil society 
representatives as Western surrogates and recast their political project as the 
defense of “sovereign democracy.” 

The term’s creator, deputy chief of presidential staff, Vladislav Surkov, 
identified the country’s potential loss of sovereignty in the form of US influ¬ 
ence of domestic political trajectories as a grave threat to Russia (Surkov 
2006). By the fall of 2006, the pro-Kremlin party, United Russia, fully 
endorsed the concept of “sovereign democracy” (Saradzhyan 2006). In addi¬ 
tion to the many press articles about “sovereign democracy,” the concept was 
featured in books (Krastev 2006), academic conferences, textbooks, and ral¬ 
lies and speeches (US Open Source Center 2006). 

Concrete policy changes subsequently followed. The three most prominent 
moves by the Russian government aimed at preventing a colored revolution in 
Russia included: reducing the opposition’s scope to maneuver during the 
2007-8 electoral cycle, restricting the activities of non-governmental organi¬ 
zations in Russia, especially those with foreign funding, and creating pro- 
Kremlin youth movements. 

A national election won by the opposition precipitated the colored revolu¬ 
tions in Serbia, Georgia, and Ukraine. Consequently, Putin and his aides took 
extraordinary measures to make sure that Russia’s fledgling opposition parties 
and leaders had no chance to compete in the 2007 parliamentary election or 
2008 presidential election. In the December 2007 parliamentary vote, the 
Kremlin manufactured a respectable turnout and then helped to attract 64 per 
cent of the popular vote for Putin’s party. United Russia. 16 The 2008 Pre¬ 
sidential election went as planned with Dmitri Medvedev winning by a land¬ 
slide. Throughout the electoral campaigns, several opposition candidates were 
excluded from the list of parties, President Putin enjoyed massive airtime on 
Kremlin-controlled television stations, opposition newspapers were con¬ 
fiscated, and government officials pressured their employees and directors of 
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large companies to vote for United Russia. International and domestic elec¬ 
tion monitor organizations—key actors in the colored revolutions—were not 
allowed to observe the election. 

In addition to managing electoral processes, the Kremlin also tightened the 
role of non-governmental organizations, which had played an important role 
in the colored revolutions. Legislation came into force in April 2006 mandat¬ 
ing new requirements for non-governmental organizations (NGOs) in an 
attempt to monitor their work. These include new paperwork and doc¬ 
umentation for all employees and members of NGOs, annual reports doc¬ 
umenting the location and amount of financing and the purposes for which it 
was used, and disqualifying “undesirable” or “extremist” foreigners from 
founding and leading NGOs (International Journal for Non-for-Profit Law 
2006). In addition to these formal requirements, the law gave government 
agencies a broader mandate to monitor and review NGO documents at any 
time, and make arrests and accusations more easily. 17 

This legislation resulted in a tightening of NGO space in the country. In 
2005, the number of rejections in NGO registration was 1,918 and by 2007, 
the figure had risen to 11,000. 18 In parallel to these tighter controls on inde¬ 
pendent NGOs, the Kremlin devoted massive resources to the creation of 
state-sponsored and state-controlled organizations. On 16 March 2005, the 
Kremlin announced its Public Chamber Project, which built upon earlier 
attempts to control civil society organizations in the country (Petrov 2006). A 
central objective of these initiatives is to counter Western influence on Russian 
society, as President Medvedev explains: 

The support of NGOs remains our indisputable priority. You know that 
until 2006, the main part of such organizations was financed from 
abroad. I don’t think that any developed western country could admit 
such a total foreign capital investment into its “third sector.” This is why 
we decided to make apportionment of our own capital to support Russian 
structures of civic society. This decision was naturally determined. Now 
every year we spend more and more money to support such kind of 
noncommercial organizations on the account, among other sources, of 
the state budget. 

(Medvedev 2008) 

Activists loyal to the state work for the Chamber, NGOs loyal to the state 
receive its money, and the government can safely support its activities without 
fear that they will disrupt its own agenda. 19 

The third focus of Kremlin efforts to manage and control Russian domestic 
politics led to the creation of state-led youth movements explicitly formed to 
counter those such as Otpor in Serbia, Kmara in Georgia, and Pora in 
Ukraine that had played a mobilizing role in those countries. Harkening back 
to the Communist Party’s Youth League, the Komsomol, the Kremlin created 
its own pro-government youth movement (Nashi meaning Ours) in early 2005 
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to prevent an Orange Revolution scenario in Russia’s elections of 2007-8. 20 
Funded directly by the Kremlin and Kremlin-friendly businesses (such as 
Gazprom), the group has established branches in cities and regions across the 
country, boasting over 100,000 members as of 2007. 

This and other such youth organizations serve multiple purposes. 21 First 
and foremost, they mobilize youth to attend government rallies, protests, and 
events, especially those important to the Kremlin. In the December 2007 
parliamentary elections, a branch of Nashi was recruited to spread a “get out 
the vote” campaign and to assist in election monitoring (Nowak 2007). 

Second, they serve as a forum to inculcate nationalist ideology to youth, 
and encourage patriotism and loyalty to the Russian regime. The ideas of 
“sovereign democracy” are promoted in conferences and summer camps held 
by the groups; for example, the 2007 summer camp extravaganza for Nashi 
members was attended by many members of the presidential administration 
and other ministries. Numerous interviews with youth members indicate the 
importance of “continuing on a course of stability” and providing the foun¬ 
dation for a “powerful and independent Russia,” implying that color revolu¬ 
tions and other domestic political disturbances would disrupt these objectives 
(Arnold 2007). 

Third, they provide a stepping stone to future government or business 
careers by building informal networks and relationships. In one perfect 
example: the founding leader of Nashi, Vasily Yakemenko, now works for the 
government's State Committee for Youth Affairs (Waldermann 2007). 

Finally, Nashi and other youth groups help to promote Russian foreign 
policy interests by staging protest rallies outside embassies of governments in 
conflict with Russia. 22 The creation of such state-supported youth organiza¬ 
tions was a pre-emptive strategy on the part of the Russian elite to prevent the 
role of independent opposition youth movements from mobilizing people who 
would engage in anti-government activities. 

Russian pushback abroad 

The electoral revolutions, in particular the Orange Revolution, gave new 
impetus to restrict democratic processes and practices within Russia. In 
addition, Russian foreign policy has become more assertive, culminating in 
the military invasion of Georgia in summer 2008. 

Russian leadership redoubled efforts to strengthen ties with governments 
and non-governmental actors in the near abroad by convening several formal 
and informal meetings with officials throughout the region to discuss colour 
revolutionary threats and advise regional elites on these issues (Agence 
France Presse 2003). For example, in 2005, the European Forum brought 
together over 150 politicians, academics and experts from countries across the 
post-Soviet region in an effort to analyze the color revolutions, recruit 
potential counter-revolutionary forces, and promote a counter-revolutionary 
ideology (Chavusaw 2005). 
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To counter NATO, the European Union, OSCE, and other Western clubs, 
Moscow became more animated in strengthening pro-Russian multilateral 
institutions, including the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), the 
Eurasian Economic Commonwealth, the Collective Security Treaty Organi¬ 
zation (CSTO), and the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO). Through 
the SCO, Russia and China conducted joint military exercises for the first 
time in 2005. Russian officials also have floated the idea of creating an inter¬ 
national peacekeeping force through the CSTO (Blagov 2008). To different 
degrees, these organizations expressed their suspicion and disdain for colored 
revolutions. 23 

The Russian government also has engaged more intensely in seeking to 
shape international attitudes about democratic development in the region. 
While a purported “norm'’ of international election monitoring has emerged 
over the past few decades, recent events in Russia indicate that this norm is 
highly contested (Kelley 2008). Even before the Orange Revolution, Russia 
spearheaded the creation in 2002 of an alternative election monitoring orga¬ 
nization to counter Western organizations such as the OSCE’s Office for 
Democratic Institutions and Human Rights (ODIHR), which it believes have 
played an integral role in sparking the electoral revolutions. This organization 
has certified “fair and free” Russia’s own elections since 2003-4 as well as the 
elections of CIS member states. As an OSCE member, the Russian government 
also launched an attack on ODHIR’s election monitoring efforts. 

To further dilute the legitimacy of organizations such as Freedom House 
that assess the internal activities of countries, including Russia, the Kremlin 
initiated its own ratings systems about democracy and governance organized by 
Moscow State Institute for International Relations (MGIMO) political scientist 
Andrei Melville. On their scale, Russia comes out higher than the US. 

Russian organizations and foundations closely affiliated with the Kremlin 
also have become involved in funding NGOs in other countries. In 2007, 
President Putin issued a decree creating the Russkiy Mir (Russian World) 
National Foundation. Official statements on the Foundation’s creation 
describe the Foundation as a Russian analogue to the British Council and the 
Alliance Frangaise. That well-known political strategist Vyacheslav Niko¬ 
nov—a consultant to Yanukovich in the 2004 presidential election in 
Ukraine—heads the foundation with an annual budget of US$20 million 
(Finn 2008). 

In parallel to these efforts to strengthen ties with Russian allies both with 
governments and non-governmental actors throughout the former Soviet 
Union, President Putin and his government tried to weaken if not undermine 
the victors in the colored revolutions. In Serbia, Putin resisted all attempts to 
negotiate a solution for Kosovo, a stance that helped to split the domestic 
coalition that brought down Milosevic in 2000. Out of frustration, several 
European countries and the United States decided to recognize the indepen¬ 
dence of Kosovo in April 2008, a move that deepened ties between Moscow 
and Serbian political forces opposed to Kosovo’s independence 
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In Ukraine, Putin initially took tough action, cutting off gas supplies on 1 
January 2006 when the Ukrainian and Russian officials failed to negotiate a 
new price. Putin’s plan backfired, however, because of Western reaction to the 
disruptions in gas flowing into Europe, compelling Russia to restore exports 
levels the following day. The action, however, sent a sobering signal to 
Ukrainian politicians about their country's dependency on Russia. 

Moscow targeted its most aggressive actions against colored revolutionaries 
toward the government of Georgia. Tensions intensified after the 2003 colour 
revolution, when Russia “punished” Georgia with embargos, travel blockades 
and other measures in attempts to destabilize the country; it also granted 
South Ossetians Russian passports, stymied potential settlements over future 
status of Abkhazia and South Ossetia, and ensured control over the breakaway 
regions with its not so neutral peacekeepers. 

While earlier attempts by Saakashvili to re-exert influence within Georgia— 
for example in the region of Ajaria in 2004—did not elicit negative Russian 
reaction (George 2008), the continuing spread of the colour revolutions, the 
declaration of Kosovo's independence, and the pressure for a US missile defense 
system in Eastern Europe changed the regional and international context. 

In the spring of 2008, tensions between Moscow and Tbilisi escalated over 
Abkhazia. After Kosovo declared independence, the Russian government 
hinted that it would recognize certain administrative responsibilities of the 
Sukhumi-based authorities, which was seen as a provocative step toward 
formal diplomatic recognition. Tensions continued to escalate in May 2008, 
when Russia increased the number of peacekeeping forces deployed in 
Abkhazia and a Russian MiG-29 fighter plane shot down an unarmed Geor¬ 
gian drone aircraft that was being flown over the Black Sea in order to 
observe troop movements inside Abkhazia. President Saakashvili stated that 
Russia was preparing for war (Saakashvili 2008). 

War indeed broke out. On the eve of 7 August, Russian troops and tanks 
rolled into pro-Russian separatist regions of Georgia in response to a Geor¬ 
gian offensive on 7 August to reclaim territory in South Ossetia that it lost 
after separatist wars of the early 1990s. 24 A propaganda war between Russia 
and Georgia ensued about the causes of the conflict and the intentions of 
Russian military response: while control over Abkhazia and South Ossetia 
was one goal, Russia also sought to delegitimize Saakashvili. The conflict 
over South Ossetia was the first instance of Russian hard power being 
deployed to change a regime since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979. 

Russian foreign policy assertiveness goes beyond military occupation and 
territorial control. Russia has supported statements by leaders in countries 
within the CIS such as Belarus (RFE/RL Newsline 2007), Armenia (Fuller 
2008), and Kazakhstan (Yermukanov 2006) 25 that threats to domestic 
instability and unrest come from outside the country, not from within. Most 
dramatically, Uzbek President Islam Karimov blamed foreign involvement in 
fomenting demonstrations in Andijon in May 2005, which he brutally ended 
by gunning down hundreds of innocent civilians. 26 In the wake of this tragedy. 
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Karimov ousted American armed forces from an air base established in 
Uzbekistan after September 11. Although Karimov eventually sought to 
repair his relations with the United States, Uzbekistan's foreign policy orien¬ 
tation has remained much more pro-Russian, especially in the sphere of 
energy, a reversal considered by Kremlin officials as a great diplomatic victory 
(Najibullah 2008). 

In Kyrgyzstan, Russian political influence steadily increased, especially 
after the ousting of President Askar Akaev in March 2005. The new pre¬ 
sident, Kurmanbek Bakiev, has faced numerous protests in Bishkek since his 
election in June 2005, perhaps the most serious at the end of 2006 when a 
show of tanks and teargas disbursed a growing crowd. President Bakiev called 
Moscow in the midst of the crisis, and clearly received tacit if not overt 
approval to use force to protect his rule (Spector 2006). 

In addition to Russian activities in the former Soviet Union, Russia seeks 
to be recognized as a legitimate and equal actor in the world community. 
Extending the reach of Russian media is a significant component of this per¬ 
ceptions battle. RIA Novosti, the Russian government news agency, opened a 
think tank in Washington to counter the Moscow Carnegie Center, sponsors 
an English language weekly called Russiaprofile.org, and hosts an annual 
conference, the Valdai Forum, to expose foreigner journalists and academics 
to Russian officialdom. Started in 2007, the Russian state-sponsored television 
network, Russia Today, now broadcasts in the United States and Europe. 
Rossiyskaya Gazeta, a government-owned newspaper, funds monthly supple¬ 
ments in The Washington Post in the United States called “Russia: Beyond 
the Headlines," and sponsors similar paid advertising inserts in Britain, Bul¬ 
garia, and India. The Russian government also has hired a public relations 
firm in Washington, Ketchum Inc, “to help the government tell its story of 
economic growth and opportunity for its citizens,” according to Randy 
DeCleene, an executive at the firm (quoted in Finn 2008). Finally, the director 
of the New York office of the Institute for Democracy and Cooperation, 
Adranik Migranyan, seeks to reduce Western criticism about Russia’s special 
kind of democracy. 27 These actions amount to a considerable effort on the 
part of the Russian government to exert ideological influence abroad. 

Conclusion 

Increased Russian assertiveness does not signify the return of the Cold War. 
The prospect of military combat between Russian and American soldiers 
remains remote. And both countries are integrated into the same global 
capitalist system. Yet the era of democratic change inside Russia, and Russian 
integration into the community of democratic countries, has ended. As the 
Russian regime has become more autocratic, tensions between Russia and 
United States have increased. Rather than joining the West, Putin now sees 
balancing against the West, and the United States, in particular, as the central 
objective of Russian foreign policy (Gaddy and Kuchins 2008). Rhetorically, 
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the United States has emerged once again as Russia’s number one enemy. This 
reorientation has implications for Russia’s policy towards its neighbors, where 
the Russian government has pursued more interventionist policies designed to 
support pro-Russian leaders and interests. 

Does this project have long-term potential? One key country to watch is 
China. To the extent that a “China model” is emerging—one that focuses on 
modernization and integration into the international economy while keeping 
a tight hold on the domestic political system—there is evidence that some 
Russian elite believe this to be an appropriate and legitimate developmental 
path. 28 Chinese leaders, in turn, embrace ideas about the importance of 
defending sovereignty, which explains their notable silence over Russia’s mili¬ 
tary forays in Georgia and the recognition of Abkhazia and South Ossetia. 
While both countries still have greater stakes in their relations with the United 
States and Europe than with each other, it not inconceivable that ideological 
harmonization between Russian and Chinese foreign policy and public relations 
strategists could grow. 

From the Russian side, a few signs are worth noting. First, in his inaugural 
overseas visit upon being sworn in as President in 2008, Dmitri Medvedev 
chose to go to Kazakhstan and then China, not to the West. 29 in an impor¬ 
tant speech to big business in Krasnodar in early 2008, Medvedev referenced 
Chinese companies as a model for Russian counterparts (Belton 2008). 
Finally, Russia is looking to China, Norway, Singapore and other Middle 
Eastern countries as it contemplates the establishment of sovereign wealth 
funds to manage its reserves. 

A final factor that will shape the future of Russia’s sovereign democracy 
concept is American power. In the 1990s, the United States emerged as the 
world’s undisputed superpower while Russia looked weak in the aftermath of 
Soviet collapse and subsequent economic depression. In 2008, according to 
the Kremlin, the tables turned: the United States is bogged down in a finan¬ 
cial crisis and unwinnable wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, and is discredited in 
the eyes of the world as a unilateral actor and violator of human rights. If 
American centrality in the international system continues to wane, multi¬ 
lateral relationships not anchored by the US will provide more opportunities 
for Russian (and Chinese) influence (Barma and Ratner 2006; Khanna 2008). 
To the extent that alternative nodes and relationships in the international 
system are emerging, the US and the West may have decreasing leverage and 
legitimacy in its democracy promotion agenda, and Russia may find its goal 
of pursuing “sovereign democracy” more tangible. 

Notes 

1 Michael McFaul is writing in a personal capacity. The views expressed in this 
chapter do not reflect US government policy. 

2 For the role of the media, in the Georgian case, TV station Rustavi-2, and Ukrai¬ 
nian TV Channel 5 played a more significant role than TV played in the Serbian 
revolution. See Karumidze and Wertsch (2005) and Prytula (2006). 
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3 For more on the role of Western actors in Georgia’s revolution, see Fairbanks 
(2004); Wheatley (2005: Chapter 7). For more on the role of Western actors in the 
Serbian revolution, see Krickovic (2001). For more on the role of Western actors in 
the Ukrainian revolution, see Sushko and Prystayko (2006) and McFaul (2007). In 
general, see Bunce and Wolchik (2006a; 2006c). 

4 Zeleznev called the pro-democracy crowd “high on alcohol and drugs” and predicted 
that the new government would be “illegitimate and weak.” 

5 For a detailed recounting of the politics, intrigues, and process of the Rose 
Revolution, see Wheatley (2005: Chapter 7). 

6 See interview with Aleksei Malashenko in Karumidze and Wertsch (2005: 89-90). 

7 On the Russian model, see McFaul et al. (2004). 

8 Russian PR experts who worked for Yanukovych included Marat Gelman, Sergei 
Markov, Vyacheslav Nikonov, and Gleb Pavlovksy. 

9 McFaul’s interview with Sergei Markov (Moscow, September 2005). 

10 For more examples of such statements, see Flerd (2005). 

11 While the causes and dynamics of the electoral revolutions have received significant 
attention, the responses to these elections by others in the region and around the 
world have been less studied. For two exceptions, see Spector and Krickovic (2007) 
and Hale (2006). 

12 Ironically, it was Prime Minister Evgeny Primakov and his Communist minister for 
the economy who presided over Russia when tight “neoliberal” fiscal and monetary 
policies helped to spur Russia’s first post-communist growth. 

13 A different, that is to say more democratically inclined, leader could have come to 
power by the same accidental means that Putin did, been as lucky with devaluation 
and rising energy prices, and nonetheless pursued policies to strengthen democracy. 
The role of rents from energy exports often has a corrosive effect on democratic 
practices. For elaboration, see Fish (2005). However, the “resource curse” does not 
inevitably produce autocracy. For elaboration, see Haber and Menaldo (2007) and 
Dunning (2008). 

14 On this penetration, see McFaul (1998). 

15 For more on these elections, see Hale et al. (2004). 

16 The two others parties that crossed the 7 percent barrier to win seats in the par¬ 
liament - the Liberal Democratic Party of Russia and Just Russia—are loyal to the 
president. 

17 The law was passed on 19 January 2006 officially as, “On Introducing Amend¬ 
ments into Certain Legislative Acts of the Russian Federation,” but is known in 
common parlance as the “NGO Law” (Kommersant 2006a, 2006b). 

18 Doklad o resultatah I osnovnih napravleniah deyatelnosti Ministerstva ustitsii 
Rossiyskoy federatsii na 2009-11. 

19 For a full review of the Public Chamber’s impact since its inception in 2005, see 
Petrov (2007). 

20 Molodezhnoe dvizhenie Nashi, Manifest, www.nashi.su/ideology. See also Corwin 
(2005) and Kostenko and Romanov (2007). 

21 Now under different names and on different regional levels, a range of youth 
organizations exist. Besides Nashi there are pro-Kremlin and pro-Unified Russia 
Rossia molodaya (Russian Youth), Rossiyskii souz molodezhi (Russian Union of 
Youth), Molodaya gvardia (Young Guard), Novie ludi - Povolzhie (New People), 
Mestnie - Samara (Locals), and others. 

22 For example over the past two years, such protests have been staged outside the 
British and Estonian embassies over various foreign policy disagreements with 
these two countries. 

23 “The Backlash Against Democracy Assistance,” a report prepared by the National 
Endowment for Democracy for Senator Richard Lugar, Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, US Senate, 8 June 2006, p. 7. See also Radyuhin (2005). 
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24 For a detailed timeline of these events, see Cornell, Popjanevski, and Nillson (2008). 

25 Dariga Nazarbaeva, Kazakshtan’s President Nazarbaev’s daughter, stated: 

Popular unrest in Kazakhstan may be triggered not by the poverty of the 
population or by some other economic reasons, but by the passivity of pro- 
presidential parties in the face of the danger of “export of democracy” to 
Kazakhstan by outside forces. 

26 For more excerpts from local newspapers and TV stations, see Kimmage (2005); 
Hill and Jones (2006). 

27 “Russian NGO to Monitor US Democracy,” 26 January 2008, Available at: www. 
theotherrussia.org/2008/01/26/russian-ngo-to-monitor-us-democracy. 

28 For more on this ideological challenge posed by China, see Barma and Ratner (2006). 

29 Accompanying Medvedev were important Russian businessmen, including Vladi¬ 
mir Yevtushenkov, the billionaire chairman of AFK Sistema, which has interests in 
telecommunications, technology, real estate and retail; Mikhail Pogosyan, Chief 
Executive (CEO) of Sukhoi Aviation Holding Co.; Valery Okulov, CEO of Aero¬ 
flot, Russia’s largest airline; and Andrei Kostin, CEO of VTB Group, the country’s 
second largest bank group. See Nasar (2008). 
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Questioning the compatibility of economic liberalization with continued 
political illiberal authoritarian rule is not just a matter for academic debate; it 
has been a key concern of the Chinese leadership itself almost from the very 
start of the economic reform process in 1978. But despite the predictions of 
some theorists, this does not seem to emerge from a fear that a new middle 
class will rise to challenge the Party for political power - indeed, rather than 
fear the emergence of the middle class, the Party leadership wants as many 
Chinese as possible to join its ranks. This is partly because the emerging new 
rich classes in China are very close to the political structure (and often still 
part of it) and in many ways are beneficiaries of authoritarian rule. It is also 
because of the importance of patriotism/nationalism in contemporary Chinese 
politics, which not only legitimates those actions and policies that are por¬ 
trayed as being in the national interest, but also leads to liberal democracy 
often being equated with foreign imperialism and hegemony. 

Rather, the concern for China’s leaders is that the growth of inequality, 
corruption and environmental degradation could undermine the Party’s posi¬ 
tion. They are also aware that many Chinese are frustrated with the actions of 
individual local leaders, and of a fairly widespread popular assumption that 
party-state officials serve their own self-interest first rather than serving the 
people. Since 2004 in particular, the need to reform to ensure regime stability 
if not survival has turned the focus on the importance of democratization. 
But in these Chinese discourses, the call for ‘democracy’ and ‘democratiza¬ 
tion’ do not refer to the move towards competitive multi-party democracy 
through which one-party rule is challenged. On the contrary, democratization 
is seen as a means of strengthening and re-legitimating one-party rule by creat¬ 
ing a more transparent, open and consultative political system increasingly 
based on (and constrained by) legal structures. 

As such, this chapter focuses on the demand and supply of political reform 
in China, and what it means for observers of democratization. It suggests that 
Fukuyama’s (1992: xiii) belief that ‘liberal democracy remains the only 
coherent political aspiration' may be mistaken. While it is difficult to gauge 
the real demand for liberal democracy in China as those who demand it fall 
foul of the power of the state, it appears that the primary aspiration in China 
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is ‘the national project’ - restoring China to a perceived rightful position in 
the global order. The aspiration is for the emergence of indigenous forms of 
governance based on China’s unique circumstances that guarantee Chinese 
independence and facilitate national regeneration and resurgence. Of course, 
these ideas are not universally held, and the political system itself has done 
much to construct the way in which this aspiration has been construed. At the 
very least, we can say that the primacy of liberal democracy is challenged in 
contemporary China, and China’s resurgence is resulting in the questioning of 
the western model in other parts of the world. 

Demanding democracy and limits on freedoms 

The People’s Republic of China (PRC) is a self-declared ‘People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship’ where ‘state power is in the hands of the people and serves the 
interests of the people’ (State Council 2005). Article 35 of the PRC Con¬ 
stitution states that ‘Citizens of the People’s Republic of China enjoy freedom 
of speech, of the press, of assembly, of association, of procession and of 
demonstration.’ However, this does not mean that the people are free to do 
what they want. Although there are no longer formally ‘counterrevolutionary 
crimes’ in China (since March 1997), the legal code still protects the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) from challenges to its authority. These include not 
only actions that might ‘split the state; subvert the political power of the 
people’s democratic dictatorship and overthrow the socialist system’, but the 
even more amorphous reference to crimes that ‘undermine social and eco¬ 
nomic order’. 1 In essence, not only is promoting democracy subject to prose¬ 
cution under law, but so too are many actions that might fall short of 
promoting a democratic alternative. Despite the relatively more open and 
predictable political situation today, raising grievances still runs some risk of 
straying into the realms of not just illegitimate dissent but also illegal actions 
punishable by law. 

And although the events of 1989 in Tiananmen Square have not been 
repeated, that precedent remains a potent example of other ways of silencing 
opposition, and the lengths that the leadership were (if not still are) prepared 
to go to restore order and quash protests. Nor is the ‘June 4th incident’ the 
only example. Wei Jingsheng who called for democracy to be the fifth mod¬ 
ernization during the democracy wall movement in 1978-79 was jailed, briefly 
released in 1993, re-arrested and jailed, and only finally freed and exiled in 
1997. More recently, attempts to create a China Democracy Party in 1998 
were squashed at birth and its members arrested (Wright 2002). In the run-up 
to the 2008 Olympics, the authorities became increasingly nervous about the 
possibility of protests spoiling the carefully choreographed image of modern 
China and pre-emptive detentions seem to have been approved for those who 
might become ‘trouble’ during the games (Watts 2008). So one straightforward 
explanation for why democratization has not flourished in China is that the 
state does not want it to, and does what it can to punish its proponents. 
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Everything is relative: the extension of rights and freedoms 

Although the legal system can be and is used to protect the current system 
from perceived threats, the nature of Chinese authoritarianism has vastly 
changed from not just the Mao era that ended in 1976, but also from the first 
decade of reform. While the current Chinese system might appear repressive 
when compared to politically liberal societies, it looks remarkably liberal - 
much more free - when compared to even a relatively recent past. And in 
assessing the progress of political reform in China, it is essential to retain a 
sensible expectation of what can be expected by thinking about what has 
changed to date. 

In the 1980s, Chinese were not free to work where they wanted, live where 
they wanted or even buy much of what they wanted. Access to decent jobs 
remained contingent on having the right political credentials, while other 
jobs were allocated by administrative fiat (the & anpai system). For most 
urban residents, the work unit or danwei Jp-jr/C was not just the source of 
employment, but also provided accommodation, food tokens to be used in 
their canteens (typically different canteens for different levels with very dif¬ 
ferent qualities of food), and approval for those whose turn had come to 
buy high demand goods such as bicycles, or those who wanted to travel. Vis¬ 
iting somebody at a different work unit usually entailed being signed in 
and out, and marriage before the approved ages required work unit approval; 
even then, there was no guarantee that the unit(s) would provide married 
living accommodation. In the late 1980s, tens of thousands of married cou¬ 
ples lived in different cities because they could not get joint accommodation 
or one of the partners couldn’t change their hukou P - the system whereby 
individuals could only live in the place where they were officially regis¬ 
tered. Eating at restaurants outside the workplace was possible, but entailed 
the use of ration cards and the ability to get served in the two to three 
hours that most places were open. Entertainment options were strictly 
limited and the state wanted to control what you read, what you watched 
and what you listened to. And as we shall see, dissatisfaction with this 
system was at least part of the reason why students took to political activism 
in 1989. 

Authoritarian one-party rule today is very different. In terms of the formal 
legal system, Minxin Pei (2003) notes that norms have emerged in China 
that - whilst falling far short of democratization - nevertheless represent a 
significant difference from previous eras. For example, while torture of dis¬ 
sidents does occur, the torture of their family members ‘has become almost 
taboo’, allowing them to campaign on behalf of their family member’s rights 
relatively free from the fear of suffering the same fate. Li and O’Brien (1996) 
point to the importance of the ‘administrative litigation law’ which came into 
operation in October 1990, providing a key means of redressing grievances 
against the state. To be sure, local government officials have found myriad 
ways of stopping people taking them to court - not least by not telling them 
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what their rights are in the first place (O’Brien and Li 2004). But where there 
is a good knowledge of what is legal and what is not, then peasants have a 
remarkably good record in using the legal system to protect their rights. 
Peerenboom (2007: 20) has also pointed to the strengthening of legal forms and 
the much more predictable and transparent workings of People’s Congresses 
(at various levels) and government agencies. 

So the legal protection of rights is far from perfect, but it has greatly 
improved from the 1980s, and is a sign of not just toleration, but in some 
places the promotion of the legal system as a check and balance on the 
authority of the state. The same can be said about the election system - it 
isn’t perfect, but much changed and more people have a chance to influence 
the way their lives are run than ever before. For example, villagers in China 
are experimenting in choosing one of their own as a form of ‘political man¬ 
ager’ to coordinate and oversee political issues, while competitive elections are 
allowing non-party members to seek and win representative office. 

Furthermore, popular pressure can and does change things; perhaps most 
famously in Fanglin in 2001. After an explosion at a local school killed over 
40 children. Premier Zhu Rongji first claimed the explosion was the result of 
a suicide bomber. The true story that the schoolchildren were making fire¬ 
works only emerged as a result of a concerted campaign by local families and 
the local press in the face of considerable official opposition. The media is 
also taking a high profile role in exposing official corruption and providing at 
least some form of check on the exercise of power. 

An arguably more important change is the creation of a legitimate private 
space. Chinese homo economicus are free to choose and free to buy from an 
increasingly wide range of outlets without the state being particularly inter¬ 
ested at all; the main constraint is now cost. Jobs are no longer allocated but 
gained through merit - though personal connections and outright corruption 
play an important role in many cases as we will discuss in more detail later. 
China even has two state ministers who are not party members (though good 
political credentials of course remain important). Workplace-assigned 
accommodation is not so much no longer compulsory as almost impossible to 
find - even state-owned enterprises have privatized much of their stock and 
tried to reduce the burden of housing their employees where possible. People 
can watch a range of TV programmes and films that have no political content 
at all, and choose from an almost overwhelming array of ‘popular culture’ 
magazines. Eating and drinking where you want is up to you, and people even 
have more choice to marry who they want - even to have sex before marriage 
or even to live together without getting married (though it still offends the 
moral sensibilities of many). 

Now, of course, there are constraints. The state still controls the flow of 
information and retains controls over suspect political literature and culture. 
It also maintains strong surveillance over the internet to check for politically 
suspect activity. Compared to the West, this is still a restrictive political 
system. We should also be very much aware that these freedoms are not 
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available to all. The options open to younger urban middle groups are simply 
not affordable for many millions of less well off urban dwellers whose prio¬ 
rities and goals are more basic. These options are also denied to many mil¬ 
lions more in the countryside. And we should also note that periods of 
opening often give way to periods of stricter control and less tolerance, as was 
the case in the run-up to the Beijing Olympics. 

But while it may not appear very dramatic when compared to the West, the 
creation of a private sphere in China is hugely significant. Where the state 
once interfered in all parts of everybody's lives, it has now withdrawn and 
allowed a private space that people can occupy as individuals - and within 
which they can do much as they like. There is one very important caveat. This 
freedom and private sphere exists only if people accept the political status quo 
and do not engage in any overt political activity that the state deems to be 
illegitimate. Whereas the Maoist state wanted every Chinese citizen to parti¬ 
cipate and be politically active, the contemporary state encourages apoliti- 
cism, and rewards citizens with a private sphere if they keep to their side of 
the bargain. 

But it is not just about taking a step back from interfering in all aspects of 
the daily lives of individuals. For much of the post-Mao period, the unwritten 
social contract between the party-state and the people was built on three 
other pillars. If the people don’t compete with the Party in the political 
sphere, the Party will provide the people with, first, material advancement 
and, second, stability. It will also defend China's national interests in a hostile 
and dangerous international environment. These three pillars have changed 
somewhat in recent years under the leadership of Hu Jintao and Wen Jiabao, 
with a renewed emphasis on equity, social welfare and ‘democratization’ (it is 
still too soon to tell whether this represents a new pillar of legitimacy or 
rather changes to the existing three). So this chapter will now proceed by 
considering these bases of legitimacy, and what they mean for democratization 
in China. 

Bases of legitimacy for authoritarian rule 

Legitimacy and economic growth 

The first, perhaps most obvious of all, is legitimacy through economic per¬ 
formance. Attaining growth, raising living standards and pulling millions out 
of poverty have been key components in justifying the abandonment of the 
Maoist paradigm and the transition from socialism. However, while historical 
success is important, so too is the idea that much still needs to be done before 
even the basic task of economic reconstruction has been attained. Three dec¬ 
ades of economic reform might have created as many as 80 million ‘new rich’ 
Chinese (Goodman and Zang 2008: 1) - just over 6 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion - but at least as many people still live on less than US$1 a day: poverty 
by most calculations. Twenty years after Zhao Ziyang argued that China was 
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only in the ‘primary stage of socialism’, Wen Jiabao (2007) was still using the 
same idea to explain why the current system needs to be maintained for the 
foreseeable future: 

China is at the primary stage of socialism, and will remain so for a long 
time to come. The primary stage means a stage of underdevelopment, 
which manifests itself, first and foremost, in the low level of the produc¬ 
tive forces. Therefore, we must unswervingly take economic development 
as the central task and go all out to boost the productive forces. 

Thus, the socio-economic agenda will remain the primary focus of party 
policy for some time to come (and the socio-political agenda will have to wait). 

The Chinese Communist Party and the bourgeoisie 2 

For the poorest of the poor, the task is to survive. For many of those who 
have been pulled out of poverty, the task is now to move from ‘subsistence- 
plus’ to become part of the ‘middle class’ (sometimes translated in English 
language publications as ‘middle income class’). This became a state-spon¬ 
sored aspiration through President Jiang Zemin’s (1993-2003) emphasis on 
creating a ‘xiaokang 'MIF society where the majority are ‘less affluent than 
“well-off’ but better off than freedom from want’. Post Jiang, the Party has 
explicitly used the term ‘middle class’ (zhongchan jieji instead, but 

whether it be the creation of a xiaokang or middle-class society, the promise 
remains the same: it will provide a political and economic structure in which 
all citizens can become relatively well off if the people do not challenge the 
Party for political power. 

In essence, key party leaders feel that the current social structure is not 
stable. Economic reform to date has created a small but very wealthy elite, a 
slightly bigger but still relatively small middle income class, and a massive 
base of poor and relatively poor. The task now is to create an ‘olive-shaped’ 
(ffiffitt ganlanxing) structure - a small distribution at the top and bottom, 
with the vast majority in a large middle section (Wang 2004). But while the 
Party portrays itself as the only force that can bring about this class trans¬ 
formation, is it sowing the seeds of its own demise by creating a middle class, 
which some democratization theorists view as an essential prerequisite for 
democratization? 

For the time being at least, there does not appear to be any real competi¬ 
tion from the emerging new middle or bourgeois classes for political power; 
and at the risk of oversimplification, five main reasons can be given. First, we 
need to consider the size of these new groups/classes. 3 There are various dif¬ 
ferent ways of defining what it means to be middle class as well as different 
methods of calculating size. The highest figures are based on a survey of 
nearly 6,000 urban residents by the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 
which found that just under half now consider themselves to be in the middle 
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class (Lu 2004). However, Li Chunling (2004) is highly sceptical of these 
findings, arguing that the figures are necessary to laud the success of party 
policy in generating wealth and promoting a new xiaokang society. Li con¬ 
cludes that only 2.8 per cent of the entire population - just over 35 million 
people - were really members of the middle class in 2004 (Chua 2004). While 
this might represent the lowest plausible calculation, the general point that 
it is easy to overestimate the true size of the middle class is important and 
well made. 

Second, not least because the process of transformation is still very much 
ongoing, there is no solidity among emerging groups. It might be more than a 
decade since Goodman (1998: 40) argued that it is difficult to identify ‘a 
single identifiable social interest or propensity to action’, but the basic argument 
remains true today. Even among those who think of themselves as middle 
class, there are self defined distinctions between different types of middle-class 
citizens. The majority placed themselves in either the fourth or fifth of ten 
possible ranks of who gets most from the distribution of ‘social resources’. 
State and social administrators were considered to be the main beneficiaries in 
the first rank, private business owners second, and management personnel in 
the third rank (Lu 2004). 

Third, this suggests that the Chinese middle class differs from European 
understandings because it contains within it not only intellectuals, managers 
and professionals, but also ‘middle and lower-level cadres on the payroll of 
the party-state’ (He 2003: 89). As such, the new middle class is not necessa¬ 
rily separate from the State but rather part of the state and dependent on it. 
Why should the middle class challenge the state for power when many of the 
middle class are part of the State apparatus and dependent on continued state 
power for their positions of relative privilege? Thus, expectations that an 
emerging middle class will challenge existing elites for political power need to 
be modified to take into account this symbiotic, not confrontational, rela¬ 
tionship. Indeed, for Tsai (2007), we should throw away the focus on the 
middle class when considering political transformation in China as it com¬ 
plicates more than it can hope to explain. 

Much of the non-state sector in contemporary China has its origins in the 
party-state sector that spawned it. Particularly at the local level, party and 
state officials have used their political positions to increase their economic 
potential and bargaining power. Dickson (2003) focuses on the children of 
party state officials and those officials who have ‘put to sea’ (xiahai Kif?) - 
leaving formal political office to join the private sector. For Walder (2002), 
Li and Rozelle (2003) and others, the focus is on forms of ‘insider priva¬ 
tization’ that have resulted in what Ding (2000) calls ‘nomenklatura capital¬ 
ism’. Having been spawned by the political system, these new entrepreneurs 
utilize their links with that system to ensure that they do well in the private 
sector. 

But the coalescence of political and new economic elites is not just a one¬ 
way process. Private entrepreneurs in China find it difficult to make headway 
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unless they have a good relationship with the party-state elites. Even those 
who have no formal contacts with the party-state are essentially dependent 
on strong support from local authorities in order to survive. Successful ‘pri¬ 
vate’ local enterprises usually succeed thanks to the protection and aid affor¬ 
ded to them by local state elites. In an economy where land, raw materials, 
transport and finance capital are still in relatively short supply, occupying a 
gatekeeper role (or knowing somebody who does) has an important economic 
premium. As such, a form of business-local state is an essential prerequisite 
for successful economic activity. So the fourth in the list of five explanations is 
that, notwithstanding the liberalization of the Chinese economy, the State 
remains hugely important. As Gallagher (2007) argues, the private sector 
cannot really challenge the existing power holders when it is largely depen¬ 
dent on those same power holders for access to capital and markets. In short, 
while there is a growing private sector in China, this sector only flourishes 
because of its close relationship with the State. It is private, but it is not 
independent and ‘most entrepreneurs feel that the system generally works for 
them’ (Tsai 2007). 

The fifth explanation takes a slightly different slant on the same basic idea 
and argues that new elites don’t need to compete with the Party because the 
Party acts on their behalf. On the 80th anniversary of the creation of the CCP 
in 2001, party leader, Jiang Zemin called for private entrepreneurs to be 
allowed to join the Communist Party. Despite concern from within the Party, 
the Party Constitution was amended at the 16th Party Congress in November 
2002 to add Jiang’s theory of the ‘Three Represents’ (sange daibiao C/HWo 
to Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought-Deng Xiaoping Theory, as the 
Party’s guiding principle. The following year, the PRC Constitution was also 
amended to not only include the ‘Three Represents’ but also to commit the 
state to guarantee the right to have and inherit private property As a result, 
the CCP now formally represents not just the Chinese proletariat, but also 
China’s advanced productive forces, China’s advanced culture, and ‘the fun¬ 
damental interests of the overwhelming majority of the Chinese people’. As a 
consequence, the CCP is no longer just the vanguard of the proletariat, but of 
the ‘Chinese People and the Chinese nation’. Membership is now open to ‘any 
advanced element’, including private entrepreneurs. 

However we want to term it, one of the features of the Chinese reform 
process is the transformation of relationships between existing state actors, 
and the changing basis of their power. There is a symbiotic relationship (at 
the very least) between state elites and new economic elites. They have effec¬ 
tively co-opted each other into an alliance that, for the time being, mutually 
reinforces each other’s power and influence, not to mention personal fortunes. 
What we see, then, is a process of reformulation of class alliances within 
China and the reformulation of the class basis of CCP rule. As such, demands 
for democratization are diminished by the relationship between ‘old’ and 
‘new’ elites, and further reinforced by the two other pillars of legitimacy - 
stability and nationalism. 
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Legitimacy, stability, and nationalism 

Providing stability might not sound like the most ambitious goal for a gov¬ 
ernment - it really should be the bottom line of any government. But in the 
Chinese case, it is important for two reasons. First, memories of the most 
disorderly years of the Cultural Revolution (1966-69) might be fading, but 
remain alive to an extent. Certainly, in 1978, simply not being the old party 
and not being the Gang of Four and not pursuing leftist policies was enough 
to provide a considerable degree of support for Deng Xiaoping. Emphasizing 
the difference between old and new polities has remained important ever 
since, as the Party has changed from being what Zheng Shiping (2003: 54) 
terms a ‘revolutionary party’ based on class struggle and mass mobilization 
to a ‘ruling party’ based on stability and order. 

Second, while the chances of a return to a Maoist radical past have now 
disappeared, the potential for disorder remains alive. Perhaps more correctly, 
it is kept alive as the discourse of potential instability, and the Party’s claim of 
a unique ability to prevent the slide into chaos, has been carefully constructed 
and maintained by the Party itself. This emphasis on the need for stability is 
at the heart of the White Paper: Building of Political Democracy in China 
(State Council 2005). On one level, stability is seen as an essential prerequisite 
for economic growth. On another, rapid economic growth in itself creates the 
need for strong authoritarian control to maintain stability in the face of 
increasing inequalities and social tensions. 

The need for a strong state to oversee and regulate China’s rapid transfor¬ 
mation is an idea that appears to have gained considerable purchase in Chi¬ 
nese society. As Zheng Yongnian (2008: 4) notes, ‘More and more people, 
many of whom were liberals in the 1980s, have grown suspicious of democ¬ 
racy. Some of these people have even openly opposed democracy.’ And the 
fact that the strong state model seems to have worked in generating con¬ 
siderable economic growth and success is clearly important here. The flip side 
of the coin is the apparent association of democracy with at least instability 
and even disorder and chaos, and of the relative lack of success of developing 
democracies when compared to China. As such, there is more than just a 
little element of national pride that China’s way of doing things - economic 
liberalization without western-style liberal democratization - has worked; and 
that the ‘Beijing Consensus’ (Ramo 2004) is now being proposed as an alter¬ 
native to the ‘Washington Consensus’ as a model for developing states. So in 
this respect, the success of the strong state model is intrinsically linked to the 
importance of nationalism. 

In some respects, calling this phenomenon ‘nationalism’ is problematic. 
What we see in China seems to lack sufficient coherence and guiding princi¬ 
ples to be counted as an ideology as such - it is not a ‘science of ideas’. 
But in the way that it is promoted by the Chinese state as a programme 
and guide to action, then perhaps it does deserve the epithet; though the 
Chinese authorities prefer the term ‘patriotism’ - literally ‘love the country’ 
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(aiguo zhuyi - rather than nationalism (minzhu zhuyi KIi^±j£). 

Perhaps the best way of addressing the problem is to consider two different 
types of nationalism in China. 4 The first is a state-sponsored ideology with a 
set of coherent ideas intended to influence the populace, legitimate the 
authoritarian political system, and provide a theoretical guide to action. The 
second nationalism is a catch-all term for a wide range of popular sentiments 
that lack internal coherence, but share basic assumptions about the nature of 
the international environment and the goal of restoring China to a perceived 
rightful position of a ‘great power’. These state and popular nationalisms 
have a lot in common in terms of their perceptions of the nature of interna¬ 
tional relations, and their objectives for national resurgence and regeneration. 
They also communicate with each other in a two-way feedback system - the 
official nationalist ideology might have inspired, legitimated and motivated 
popular nationalism, but the state now also finds itself having to respond to 
popular nationalist aspirations. 


Official nationalism and democracy 

In terms of official policy, the promotion of nationalism has important 
implications for democratization. In fact, while this chapter emphasizes three 
pillars of legitimacy, the other two could be conceived of as subsets of the 
overarching ‘national project’. For example, from the very beginning of the 
reform process in 1978, the need to adopt a new polity was justified and 
legitimated by the need to build a strong China that could resist (and even 
oppose) the existing hegemonic global order (Hughes 2006). For Gallagher 
(2002: 344), breaking the old social contract between the workers and the 
state that led to unrest and ultimately the end of communist rule in Eastern 
Europe was accepted in China ‘because it is justified in nationalistic terms - it 
will save Chinese industry from the threat of foreign competition’. 

Furthermore, there is a carefully constructed relationship between nation¬ 
alism, democracy and western imperialism. Even the strongest proponents of 
liberal political reform in China argue that it is not something that can come 
quickly, and is certainly not something that should be imposed on China from 
outside. For example, Yu Keping (2003) argues that China needs ‘incremental 
democracy’ (zengliang minzhu IftJIKTi) that evolves as China evolves. 
Society needs to develop, and the form of democracy that China will end up 
with needs to ‘fit’ with these societal changes. As such, there are no models that 
can be a template for China because all societies are different (and should thus 
have different forms of democracy). Others are more blunt in arguing that the 
West is trying to impose its form of democracy on China to prevent China 
from rising. This forms part of a longer process of anti-Chinese activity that 
can be traced back to the subordination of China by force in the Opium Wars 
in the nineteenth century. As the official Communique from the Fourth 
Plenum of the 16th Central Committee (2004) put it, ‘The strategy of foreign 
forces to break up and westernise China has not changed.’ 
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Moreover, the last time that the West imposed its norms and cultures on 
China in the second half of the nineteenth century, it resulted in the loss of 
the most basic and fundamental democratic right - national integrity was 
destroyed by foreign domination. As such, it is not just that western democ¬ 
racy is non-Chinese or even anti-Chinese, it is actually anti-democratic in 
that it abrogated Chinese sovereignty in the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies, and threatens to deny the right to develop a domestic indigenous 
Chinese form of democracy today (State Council 2005). So the essential 
starting point for democracy is independence and sovereignty, in order that 
the people of a country can rule themselves. By re-creating the nation state 
free from external control, the 1949 revolution achieved this basic democratic 
right. Having fought so hard to win this ‘democracy’, the CCP will do 
what it can to stop outsiders undermining independence and sovereignty. 
According to this interpretation, the revolution becomes less to do with class 
conflict than a struggle for national independence - and Mao's position as 
‘father of the nation’ rather than architect of radicalism is similarly redefined 
and re-emphasized. 

This idea that western democracy might be a means of containing China is 
compounded by a feeling that democracy and rights are not universally 
applied - that China is the subject of western double standards. It is being 
treated as akin to a pariah state by countries that themselves do not conduct 
all of their own affairs in keeping with democratic principles (Peerenboom 
2007: 165). The US in particular is pushing China to democratize when the 
West did not do anything comparable at a similar stage of its political and 
economic evolution. Moreover, the West (and again largely shorthand for the 
United States) does not adhere to its own supposed fundamental principles of 
democracy. It frequently abrogates liberal democracy at home (China now 
produces its own annual report on human rights abuses in the US) and also 
overseas - for example, in abrogating the fundamental democratic and human 
right of sovereignty in Iraq. 


Popular nationalism , the national project and criticizing the State 

This understanding that the West either simply does not understand China or 
is deliberately trying to attack and hurt the Chinese people is shared by wide 
sections of the Chinese populace. Clearly, this popular sentiment does not 
exist in a political void: education, government statements, the media and 
even the entertainment industry, all play important roles in promoting the 
official position. But at times, as Shen (2007) has demonstrated, the state finds 
itself criticized by the people for not acting as it should to protect Chinese 
interests and to impose Chinese supremacy. Notably, internet discussion 
groups, bulletin boards and blogs have become the main means by which this 
criticism is articulated - so the spread of the internet has become a force for 
criticizing the state as many predicted; however, not to demand greater 
democracy, but instead greater nationalist resolve. 
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Demanding that the Party do more for the national project has been at the 
heart of at least two of the major waves of criticism in the post-Mao era. The 
second of these in the mid to late 1990s was manifest in the publication of 
several best-selling works that portrayed the US as mistakenly attempting to 
impose its inferior norms and values on China, and calling for China to resist 
the global hegemon. Most famously, the highly popular China Can Say No 
(Song et al. 1996) railed against the US as the self-imposed creator of inter¬ 
national norms, and the self-imposed adjudicator of right and wrong. China 
was a great civilization which should resist American hegemony and strive to 
exert itself over the global hegemon. 5 

The 1999 publication, China’s Path Under the Shadow of Globalisation 
called for a much more aggressive (or at least assertive) response to any US 
attempt to harm China’s interests (Fang et al. 1999). And although this book 
was self-consciously written as a continuation of the ‘say no’ literature, by 
focusing on the potential impact of economic globalization in China’s entry 
negotiations to the World Trade Organization (WTO), it represents something 
of a link to the third wave of critical writing associated with the ‘New Left’. 
While originally referring to a relatively small group of critical writers, the 
term ‘New Left’ is at times used as an umbrella term for all of those who 
criticize the negative consequences of economic liberalization (not all such 
writers welcome the term because it has connotations with previous periods of 
leftism in China and suggests an untrue desire to return to the radical Maoist 
paradigm). 

The main focus of these critical thinkers is the negative consequences of 
economic reform, and those people who have been left behind as China’s 
economy grows. But this is linked to nationalism, in as much as growth has 
been facilitated by integration with the global economy, and the global 
economy is seen as being dominated by foreign interests. In particular, 
China’s accession to the WTO in 2001 provided a focus for those critics who 
thought that the government was allowing China’s interests to be superseded 
by those of (foreign) neo-liberalism and the West. For Lu Di (2002), liberal¬ 
ization of the media means that transnational media corporations are now 
penetrating China - seen as part of a cultural invasion, enforcing foreign 
values on China with the same intentions as the British troops that enforced 
change on China through the Opium Wars. 6 

In highlighting the growth of inequality and other societal issues, New Left 
writers are obviously concerned about what this means for those alfected. 
However, the more fundamental concern is what this means for China - for 
the national project. If this can be termed a movement, it is a movement that 
is essentially concerned about how best to serve to promote Chinese interests 
in a dangerous international environment and how best to promote the 
resurgence of China. And for some of these writers at least, this is something 
that can be best achieved by a strong state and the sort of Listian-inspired 
development that inspired German industrialization under Bismarck and 
Japanese modernization in the 1920s and 1930s (Han 2000). 7 Although the 
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majority of writers do not specifically engage with List’s work, these ideas are 
redolent in much of the broader New Left literature and in many of the 
popular sentiments articulated by taxi drivers and in restaurants in China. 
The strong state can defend China in a hostile international environment and 
also put in place much-needed state welfarism and social safety nets, and 
redirect wealth from the new rich to the new (and old) poor. 

However, the state also needs to be reformed. China needs democracy - but 
not liberal democracy. There is a demand for the system to become more 
responsive to the interests of the new and old poor rather than the new rich. 
It is not state power per se that is the problem, but the relatively closed and 
self-serving nature of Chinese state power, and its over-emphasis on generat¬ 
ing growth rather than distributing the benefits of growth more equitably. 
People also want the party-state to get its own house in order; to deal with 
outright corruption and the relationship between political power/influence 
and economic gain more broadly (even when it is not illegal). Democratiza¬ 
tion, then, is an essential component of the national project and preventing 
liberalism - even worse, foreign liberalism - from harming the Chinese people 
and undermining Chinese power. 

In order to understand these later waves of criticism it is important to 
consider the early intentions of those who became involved in the original 
wave that led to Tiananmen in 1989. It is incredibly difficult to say anything 
definitive about the extent to which this was a democracy movement, for two 
reasons. First, sentiments, emotions and demands evolved both during the 
occupation of the square and after its clearance. Second, this was not a 
cohesive movement and was instead characterized more by diversity than 
common purpose. So with these important caveats in mind we can suggest 
that Tiananmen was inspired by a combination of student self-interest, the 
long-term goal of national regeneration and the shorter-term goal of inner 
party political reform and rectification, as well as by those who (later) called 
for more fundamental political change. 

In traditional China, intellectuals (zhishifenzi were expected to 

play the role of the moral conscience of the imperial system - they had a right 
and a duty to expose problems on behalf of the general population. With the 
collapse of the empire, students and intellectuals became the vanguards of 
new China, debating and introducing new ideas in the May Fourth movement 
to replace the outdated and defeated ideas of traditional China. But while 
these new ideas were largely ‘western’ creations - liberalism, Social Darwin¬ 
ism, socialism and anarchism - they were embraced as a way of saving and 
reinvigorating China; the ideologies were means to other ends rather than 
ends in themselves Thus, for many of those who brought the CCP to power in 
1949, promoting Communism like the self-strengthening movement before it 
and Deng’s transition from socialism afterwards was a means to the end of 
China’s restoration. 

In many respects, the students took on these dual historical roles in 1989, 
self-associating themselves with both the loyal critics of traditional China and 
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the innovators and saviours of the nation from the first quarter of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Moreover, there was a feeling that this generation had been 
forced into action because of the sell-out of the older generation. Establish¬ 
ment intellectuals had been co-opted to become part of the system rather 
than ‘loyal’ critics from without, while government officials were too con¬ 
cerned with their own positions and privilege to provide the leadership the 
people needed. 

Student activism in 1989 did not emerge from a void, and previous bouts of 
activism occurred with at least some official approval (Crane 1994) and also 
reflected this combination of national pride, self-interest and the need for the 
Party to become more pluralistic. For example, demonstrations against Japa¬ 
nese imports (perceived to be being dumped on China) in 1985 were not 
opposed by the state even if it was not an officially state-sanctioned movement. 
Demonstrations in 1986 calling for more democracy were inspired by the then 
party leader Flu Yaobang's own call for a search for new ways to democratize 
the Party - to make the system more transparent and fair, rather than to 
overthrow it. And in retrospect, perhaps we can identify the Christmas 1988 
protests against African students in Nanjing as the start of what became 
Tiananmen 1989. While antipathy towards African students had long run 
deep, in Nanjing it escalated into complaints about the much better treatment 
and conditions that international students - and ‘even’ African students! - 
enjoyed compared to Chinese university students. This in turn escalated into a 
call for Chinese students to be given human rights (Sullivan 1994). 

So like previous bouts of unrest, Tiananmen was partly aimed at redressing 
specific grievances under the banner of a national patriotic campaign - against 
the lack of choice and individual freedom outlined early in this chapter, but 
also against boring and poor classes and curricula, compulsory political edu¬ 
cation classes, student dorms housing 12 to a room, only an hour’s hot water 
a day, terrible food, and so on. It was also aimed at making the Party less 
introverted - more open to new ideas, new people and new processes; to make 
the Party live up to its promise of a new ‘socialist democracy’ of transpar¬ 
ency, predictability and legality and to deal with the corruption that seemed 
to be providing the sons and daughters of the elites with all the benefits of 
economic reform. And all of this was necessary in itself, but also to allow for 
China’s resurgence as a great power. 

Making authoritarianism work 

Demanding democratization: transparency and legalism 

These demands have been echoed since 1989 by not just the ‘New Left’ and 
‘say no’ generations, but also by Chinese from every sort of political persua¬ 
sion and group (including from within the Party itself). People want the state 
to actually do in practice what it already says that it does - to implement at 
the local level laws that are passed at the centre. Perhaps most clearly of all, 
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they want the state to listen to them. There is also a demand for honesty. For 
Ngkok (2007), the consequences of the SARs (severe acute respiratory syn¬ 
drome) outbreak brought home to the new leadership of Hu Jintao and Wen 
Jiabao the extent to which the party-state structure had become out of tune 
with the needs and demands of ordinary people and had become a self-ser¬ 
ving organization. Officials not only lied to the people but lied to each other 
and gave the impression of a network of officials solely concerned with saving 
their own face and positions, not saving those who were most at risk and 
dependent on the system for health-care and reliable information. 

As a brief aside here, it is interesting to compare the response to SARS 
with the May 2008 earthquake in Sichuan Province. At first sight, the two 
crises are not readily comparable. Although SARs did have victims, the 
longer-term problem was more to do with the (non)governance of risk. After 
the earthquake, while the risk of aftershocks, floods and disease were impor¬ 
tant, there were more tangible and direct challenges in terms of saving the 
trapped and finding food and shelter for the homeless. Nevertheless, the very 
open and transparent way in which the earthquake was dealt with shows a 
party-state that was not only helping the people, but keen to show the people 
that it was helping them. The army were the people's saviours, and the party- 
state had nothing to hide. Helping those affected (and not helping officials 
cover their own backs) was the agenda - and if corruption was partly 
responsible for the speed at which some buildings collapsed, then this would 
be dealt with openly once the immediate crisis was dealt with. 

Notably, however, this new openness was not unconditional. Foreign 
reporters and those protesting against the collapse of schools were removed 
(at the very least) as soon as protests began to appear coordinated and out of 
the State's control. While the Party encourages what Shai (2004) calls ‘man¬ 
aged participation’, it reacts very differently when it feels that it cannot con¬ 
trol or manage political action. And it is how it handles this tension that will 
perhaps determine whether the attempt to construct a consultative participa¬ 
tory authoritarianism ultimately can be successful. 


Supplying democratization 

Debates over the need to reform the political system have been ongoing for 
many years, but the Fourth Plenum of the 16th Central Committee in Sep¬ 
tember 2004 marked the start of a renewed focus on the failings of the Party's 
leadership or ‘ruling capacity’ (zhizheng nengli ij&B&tbi^O.The plenum’s final 
communique noted that while both ‘history’ and the ‘Chinese People’ had 
‘chosen’ the Party to rule, its continued tenure in power could not be taken for 
granted. The Party needed to ‘heighten an awareness of suffering, and draw 
deep lessons from the experience of ruling parties across the world’ to ensure 
‘good government for the people'. In short, ‘constructing a clean and honest 
administration and fighting corruption are a matter of life and death for the 
Party’ (Central Committee 2004). 8 
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A number of academics with close links to the Party have responded by 
proposing alternatives. Xie Tiao (2007) has perhaps been the most radical, 
looking to the Swedish model of social(ist) democracy for lessons that the 
Chinese leadership can learn in undertaking political system reform, and 
appearing to suggest that Leninist-Marxism had cheated the Soviet people 
(though refraining from commenting on whether the Chinese people had been 
similarly taken in). But Xie also echoes the dominant conclusion that there is 
a need for greater popular participation and more checks and balances on the 
abuse of power (Fewsmith 2007). And without pushing the analogy too far, 
this message is very similar to what the demonstrators were saying in 1989, 
which in turn has echoes of Mao's critique of the Party before the Cultural 
Revolution. For Mao, the Party had become both isolated and insulated from 
the people; isolated in terms of having different sets of interests and demands 
than the normal people, and insulated in restricting ways in which normal 
people could make their voices heard. 

Mao’s solution in the 1960s was to immerse the cadres in the masses - a 
process that went beyond probably what even he expected and wanted, as the 
radicalism eventually paralysed the party-state structure and led to all but 
civil war in some parts of China. This is not the intention today. Rather, it is 
to re-engage the party-state with the people in four main ways. First, the 
leadership has renewed its commitment to promoting equable growth, and 
helping those who have been left behind by providing more social welfare. 
Whether this constitutes a new fourth pillar of legitimacy to add to the three 
outlined earlier, or whether it is simply a rethinking of the existing balance 
between stability and growth is something that is yet to become clear. The 
rhetoric appears to suggest a new paradigm, but the actual policies are not 
quite the radical departures from the status quo ante that the current leader¬ 
ship might want the Chinese people to believe. Second, there is yet another 
widespread and high profile campaign against corruption. Third, there have 
been key policy changes intended to reduce the way in which officials can 
exert their influence over the population. Fees have been abolished and 
transferred to more transparent and predictable taxes, and land rights have 
been enshrined. In keeping with the understanding that what is said in Beijing 
doesn’t always happen on the ground, these have been supported by high 
profile, cumbersome and expensive enforcement campaigns. 

Finally, the Party is promoting democratization, apparently defined by Flu 
Jintao as ‘perfecting a socialist democratic system’ that guarantees ‘full par¬ 
ticipation’ in democratic elections, ‘democratic decision making, and demo¬ 
cratic supervision of power’. 9 This can and does entail the extension of 
elections to more levels of the political system - something that is likely to 
continue to expand in the future. But when the Chinese talk about democra¬ 
tization, what they are really referring to is making the existing one party- 
state more democratic - increasing transparency, predictability and the rule of 
law - and more efficient. For Pan Wei (2003), it is about constructing a 
‘consultative rule of law regime’ - though again terminology can be 
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confusing. Fazhi ii'/n can be translated as rule of law, but when used in 
China does not have the same connections with the provision of basic poli¬ 
tical and human rights as it does in the West. Rather, like democratization, it 
entails ensuring that citizens know what they can and cannot do; and also 
that party-state officials know the limits to their authority and can be chal¬ 
lenged through the legal system if the exceed their powers. 

Democracy in this sense entails giving the individual protection from the 
arbitrary power of the party-state and providing new checks and balances on 
the power of individual leaders to pervert or ignore official policy. In this 
latter respect, democratization is also about enforcing the central leadership's 
authority over the political system - an alliance between central government 
and the people to combat the authority of the local state. Democratization is 
also about creating a more transparent and predictable policy-making pro¬ 
cess - one that can accommodate more of the diverse interests and demands 
that exist in the increasingly diverse and complex Chinese society, making the 
people feel part of the system and also ensuring that policy reflects the inter¬ 
ests of the people. What it is certainly not about is introducing multiparty 
democracy through which the CCP might be challenged for overall power. 

Conclusion: towards democratization with Chinese characteristics 

Is this limited democratization enough to satisfy those who feel that their 
voices are not being heard? And is the state able to deliver on its promises? In 
economic terms, the much vaunted move to a new economic paradigm based 
on development and equity has had some concrete results, but the task of 
satisfying the demands of those who feel unfairly left behind is simply too 
huge to be accomplished any time soon. Politically, one of the key objectives 
of democratization with Chinese characteristics is to make the local state 
subject to the oversight of the people in accordance with central government 
aims and objectives. But unless central organizations dispatch inspection 
teams to stand over the shoulder of every local official, then ensuring that 
local authorities do what they are meant to do remains hugely problematic. 
This is particularly so when the task of implementing democratization is lar¬ 
gely in the hands of those who might come under unwelcome scrutiny by the 
people if the new system is made to work. 

Perhaps more important, there seems to be an internal tension between the 
perceived need to encourage debate and participation, on the one hand, and 
the desire to manage it, on the other. In a major report that has become 
known in English as Storming the Fortress , the Central Party School promoted 
a 'comprehensive political system reform plan’ to be undertaken by 2020, that 
requires the State not just to tolerate but also to embrace and promote non-state 
action and a multitude of different ideas (including religious beliefs) (Zhou 
et al. 2007). If this is going to work, then non-governmental organizations 
need to emerge and develop to articulate the interests that the elites know 
they should take into account in developing policy. There also needs to be 
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predictability and certainty. If those who respond to the new consultative cli¬ 
mate and participate as required are then periodically victims of renewed 
bouts of policy tightening, as some seem to have been in the run-up to the 
Olympics, then the desire to participate is likely to decline: the belief that the 
system can live up to its promises could well diminish. 

But when push comes to shove, the system - whatever level of the system 
we are talking about - is ultimately wary in the extreme of allowing (let alone 
facilitating) truly independent participation in the political arena. Or more 
correctly, it is wary of what appears to be concerted and organized political 
participation. The Party wants ‘managed participation’ and it becomes very 
nervous as soon as participation appears unmanageable, or managed and 
organized independently from the state - or even when individual action 
becomes unorganized collective action (Shai 2004). And in many respects, the 
way that the leadership responds to this contradiction - the desire to consult 
versus the desire to control - will go a long way to determining how the 
democratization process works out in the future. 

Add these challenges together, and there is a distinct possibility that the 
drive for democratization might backfire. Yu Jianrong (2008: 75-6) argues 
that this has already happened, with new trends in the mass protests. Riots 
are no longer just responses to single issue concerns, such as corrupt excising of 
taxes, workplace disasters, land seizures, and so on. There is always a specific 
spark, but they are flamed by: 

a more profound sense of social discontent, reflecting a present crisis of 
governance in China. After three decades of rapid economic develop¬ 
ment, China’s political system is increasingly incapable of harmonizing 
relations between the disparate interest groups that exist in the market 
economy. The government’s failure to establish a just and equitable 
adjudication system to arbitrate between them has engendered widespread 
social despair. 

But as argued throughout this chapter, dissatisfaction with the current system 
does not necessarily mean that there is a demand to replace it with liberal 
democracy. The most important objective - the coherent political aspiration - 
is national regeneration and resurgence, with some form of authoritarian 
government deemed the best way of achieving this. The current system might 
need reforming, but into a better form of authoritarian control - governance by 
a form of benevolent and benign consultative strong state that oversees a more 
equitable distribution of growth at home, and defends Chinese interests in an 
uncertain and perhaps even hostile environment abroad. 

Moreover, the idea of China as a developmental authoritarian state holds 
considerable appeal as a model for others to follow. It might be a stylized 
model that ignores many of the challenges that the Chinese leadership itself 
has identified, but what model isn’t an ideal type? As an alternative to the 
liberalizing conditionalities of the international financial institutions and the 
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major western powers, China's experience of achieving rapid economic 
growth while not abandoning authoritarian control through democratization 
has considerable appeal in some areas - particularly among authoritarian 
elites in parts of the developing world. In developing his conception of the 
end of history, Fukuyama (1989) argued that ‘the People’s Republic of China 
can no longer act as a beacon for illiberal forces around the world’. In that he 
was talking about the Maoist alternative at the time, he was right. But in 
abandoning the Maoist model, then China might have developed a beacon for 
illiberalism that is an even greater challenge to the global spread of liberal 
democracy. 

Notes 

1 Criminal Law of the People’s Republic of China, available at: www.com-law.net/ 
findlaw/crime/criminallawl .html. 

2 The following section is adapted from the discussion on class reformation in Breslin 
(2007: 174-84). 

3 Official Chinese reports tend to refer to stratification and use the term jieceng PUM 
or social strata, rather than class (jieji Pf/IK) 

4 Zhao (2004) prefers to divide the discourse into three: state, intellectual and popular. 
Given that some intellectuals are very close to the State, and that others have pro¬ 
moted agendas that are similar to the popular approach identified in this chapter, a 
bipartite division seems to be the simplest way of establishing that Chinese 
nationalism has different facets. 

5 For a good overview of the ‘say no’ literature, see Des Forges and Luo Xu (2001). 

6 I am grateful to the late Zeng Huaguo for this observation. 

7 Friedrich List, German political economist (1789-1846). 

8 Author’s translation, others may differ. 

9 According to Xie Tao (2007), this was how Hu Jintao described it orally during a 
trip to France in 2007. Author’s translation - note that %chong fen is translated 
here as ‘full’, but can also be ‘ample’ which has a slightly different nuance. 



9 Democratization by whom? 

Resistance to democracy promotion 
in the Middle East 

Bassma Kodmani 


This chapter sets out to explain the failure so far of international democracy 
promotion in the Middle East. It offers a number of essential conditions 
applying to relations with the West that must be met first, if democratic 
objectives are to have a chance of being realized. While locating the present 
and future prospects within a past history of troubled foreign involvement in 
the region, the account is positive about the democratic possibilities. At the 
same time it argues that these can only be damaged by the continuation by 
outsiders of an unreformed approach to promoting democracy and other 
foreign policy objectives there. 

In the Middle East, the credibility of democracy promotion, irrespective 
of its timing, circumstances and of the identity of its promoters, is under¬ 
mined by a number of fundamental realities and constraints that are difficult 
to ignore. These are, first, there is no consensus on the model of democracy to 
promote, beyond a few stated principles. Second, no foreign power is likely to 
promote change that runs against its vital interests. And third, there are vital 
needs and concerns, such as physical security and integrity of the social body 
that supersede aspirations to democracy. Added to those, factors of a more 
circumstantial nature can also discredit the noble design of democracy pro¬ 
motion. As it was waged by the democracy bureaucracy created under the 
presidency of George W. Bush in the United States, democracy promotion in 
the region occurred at a time when the West was renewing its tutelage there 
and accompanying the message of soft power with the heaviest instruments of 
hard power (in Iraq), thus killing any chance of a fair and serene discussion 
of the idea altogether. 

Yet for all its ugly resonance and nasty consequences in the region to date, 
the democracy promotion agenda has undeniably triggered a change of atti¬ 
tude in the Arab world by governments and societies alike. The less credit 
western governments claim for any achievements, however modest, the easier 
it will be to assess the impact with some objectivity. As a new Obama-led 
administration takes control of foreign policy in the US, the fact that it has 
made clear its intention of restarting a genuine peace process between Israel 
and the Palestinians and is not making democracy promotion a priority is 
likely to help. At no point did Arab public opinion accept the idea that the 
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question of Palestine should be set aside to give precedence to domestic 
change. More importantly, the large majority of public opinion in the Arab 
world continues to think that western powers do not have the interests of the 
Arabs at heart, largely because they have failed to promote a fair solution for 
the Palestinians. 

There are important lessons to learn from the failures of the Bush admin¬ 
istration. Whether this will be enough to rehabilitate democracy promotion as 
an acceptable let alone legitimate goal, is an open question. Whatever the fate 
of this agenda under the Obama administration, advice to the region on what 
it should and should not do needs to be coupled with sober and realistic 
thinking about what outside powers can and cannot do, as well as greater 
sensitivity to the complex realities and intrinsic fragility of the region and of 
the states that compose it. Questions about how to promote democracy in 
multi-sectarian societies, and in a fundamentally unstable security environ¬ 
ment as well, have been left without a satisfactory answer or rather they have 
not been posed at all. After the traumatic experience of the war on Iraq 
and the quagmire of Afghanistan, Arab societies are calling on western pro¬ 
moters of democracy to be more humble about their ability to bring change. 
The message is clear: You (the West) have proved that you can wreak havoc in 
a country, overthrow a brutal regime, dismantle the state apparatus, but 
nothing indicates so far that you are equipped to rebuild a country socially or 
politically. 

While Arab societies beg for greater understanding of these realities, they 
also seek ways to prevent their governments from using those same realities 
as excuses to delay the fulfilment of their long-standing aspiration to live a 
dignified life as free citizens. 

The democracy promotion agenda as articulated by former President Bush 
in 2003 has been widely loathed and rejected by Arab societies. Five or more 
years after it was launched, no Arab country has moved away from author¬ 
itarianism and established stable democratic rule. The fact that the agenda 
has alienated public opinion in the Arab world and has not succeeded so far 
in bringing stable democracy to any country in the region leaves little room to 
discuss its merits and no justification for persisting in trying to enforce it. Any 
serious observer could have predicted that change could not be a matter of a 
few years but would take a decade or probably two. Flowever, the more fun¬ 
damental question remains one of principle: can democracy be fostered from 
outside? Do public opinions accept the idea itself, and if they do, by whom 
and through which means? 

There are few precedents in history to suggest that democracy can be 
deployed by outsiders in a country to transform an authoritarian system. 
With the notable exception of the years 1945^18, transition to democracy was 
a slow and endogenous process. The most frequently cited examples are those 
of the aftermath of World War II, when Germany, Austria, Italy and Japan 
witnessed massive foreign military intervention, defeat and regime change. 
The other exception is the de-colonization era when democracy was 
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introduced from the outside and even then, the only successful major example 
is that of India. Barring those historical cases, all other successful democrati¬ 
zation has resulted from internal change, whether in Southern Europe, Asia 
or Latin America. 

For a time, the collapse of the communist countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe in the 1990s revived the belief that democracy could be promoted 
from outside. Western democracies lauded the impact of Radio Free Europe 
and the role of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) as decisive factors in the establishment of democratic political sys¬ 
tems. The reality is more complex: change in Eastern Europe resulted from a 
combination of the domestic upheaval of social and political forces, on the 
one hand, and the strategic and ideological shift from the socialist order with 
its military architecture, on the other. 

In the Middle East, the debate on the democracy promotion agenda in the 
past five years has slowly shifted too. The main disagreements are no longer 
over whether to accept or reject a foreign role. Between the minority who 
embraced it and were dubbed ‘the marines’ by their opponents, and a large 
section of the intellectual and political elites who denounced it vociferously, 
there are interesting nuances to be captured. 

The foreign factor is a component of Middle Eastern realities 

Beyond the knee-jerk reactions and irritation at the ‘heavy US hand’, it is 
important to consider what exactly is rejected, and how societies have been 
interacting with the discourse on democracy proposed from abroad. 

The reality is that key developments and major ideological debates in the 
Arab world were strongly influenced, if not determined, by the foreign factor, 
whether in opposition to it or in support of it. It is actually impossible to 
analyze the political situation in the Arab world in isolation from external 
factors. The Egyptian national movement in the years 1910-20 was encour¬ 
aged by the Declaration of the Fourteen Points that US President Woodrow 
Wilson enunciated in a speech to the US Congress at the end of World War I. 
All the political forces that began to appear then were influenced by external 
factors. The influence did not come from the colonial states only. The Muslim 
Brotherhood organization was formed in reaction to the collapse of the Cali¬ 
phate in Turkey. When fascist ideas emerged in Italy and Germany in the 
1930s, fascist forces took shape in Egypt in the form of the ‘Young Egypt’ 
(Misr al-Fatat) Party and the like. A few years after the communist revolution 
took place in Russia in 1917, Communist Parties were formed in most Arab 
countries that closely coordinated their activities with Moscow and the 
socialist countries of Eastern Europe (Al-Ghazali Harb 2007). Even the 
Nasserist revolution in Egypt might not have taken place altogether had it not 
been for outside influence. In 1952, Washington encouraged the Free Officers 
to carry out their coup against the monarchy because the US believed that 
Nasserism was the only way that Arab communist movements could be kept 
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in check. In the Gulf, meanwhile, the British played the role of king makers 
by supporting the Saud family to rise to power in Saudi Arabia, and by 
crafting the entities and establishing the ruling families of the small Gulf 
states in the 1960s and 1970s. 

So, cases where debates and processes of change were purely endogenous 
are the exception rather than the norm, and this is not specific to the Middle 
East. Domestic debates in Central and Eastern Europe were always shaped by 
foreign influence or dominant foreign powers following a military victory. 
Likewise, criticism of the internal situation in Eastern and Central Europe is 
always made in reference to some outside model. 1 

The relevant question therefore is not whether to accept or reject outside 
influence. It is rather to recognize that foreign influence has always been a 
reality and that foreign powers continue to have a decisive role in determining 
the fate of political regimes, whether it is to protect them, keep them afloat or 
destabilize them. 

Analysts recount key episodes of Arab contemporary history to show that 
the region was always penetrated and that foreign powers have always played 
a role in shaping Arab history. In many cases, they argue, events celebrated 
as glorious patriotic achievements were in fact triggered, supported or facili¬ 
tated by foreign powers, as if collective memory had erased the foreign factor 
(Al-Ghazali Harb 2007). 

While very few people in the region would publicly admit the potentially 
positive role of pressure from outside, there is arguably more support for 
some aspects of it than appears at first sight. Arab societies have come to 
believe that their governments are more sensitive to pressure from outside 
than from their own society. Advocates of external pressure on current gov¬ 
ernments (and there are few of them who openly call for it) argue that such 
external pressure is effective because the ruling elites have a sense that they 
derive part of their legitimacy from their good relations with the outside 
world. Requests and sometimes instructions, conditions or other forms of 
pressure from abroad produce tangible effects. Given this objective (albeit 
regrettable) reality, accountability vis-a-vis the outside is seen as preferable 
to no accountability at all, provided of course that the outside powers are 
sincere about pursuing the objective of democratic transformation. 

When democratic transformation becomes an explicit goal 

Western governments had been promoting reforms and good governance for 
more than ten years before the Bush administration, followed by Europe, made 
democracy promotion an explicit goal in the Middle East. 

There is much ambiguity and misunderstanding around the word reform. 
Retrospectively, we can consider it was constructive ambiguity because 
reform was not seen as a threatening scheme. It led governments to integrate 
‘reform’ into their discourse, to engage in some changes such as modernization 
of their administration, to introduce new legislation, constitutional reforms, 
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the rationalization of some practices and other measures that they felt would 
boost economic growth, attract foreign investment and improve their image 
abroad. They pursued measures aimed at satisfying their outside partners 
while renewing their control over their societies. None of these measures 
required a commitment on their part to yield any of their prerogatives, nor to 
relate to their societies in any way that was fundamentally different from 
before. Governments manipulated reforms to consolidate their control. The 
discourse on good governance and reform allowed governments to de-politi- 
cize the measures they agreed to implement, thus removing any content that 
might challenge the prevailing political order. 

With the motto of reform, the region went some way down the road to 
change but reached a definite limit. Administrative modernization led to 
replacing old politicians with younger professionals that had no or only shallow 
social roots, bringing some progress on the level of greater efficiency but not 
on accountability. The space has been opened for pressure from below though it 
remains highly constrained. Governments enjoy greater capacity for top-down 
control, but it became clear that the onus of developing countervailing powers 
to check the power of the executive would not come from the top but would 
have to be initiated by the societies. Reform schemes were becoming mean¬ 
ingless as long as the objective of democratization was not made explicit, and 
as long as rulers were not told more sharply that democracy is about recon¬ 
ciling the objective of good governance with that of political representation; 
that institutions delivering services are not just neutral administrations or 
machines but forms of governance, and that the key political question is not 
only what services they provide (no matter how valuable these services are, as 
security for example) but how much control citizens have over them. 

When democracy promotion became the stated goal of the West, Arab 
governments hurried to integrate it in their discourse. They designed new 
strategies aimed at pleasing or reassuring foreign powers. Their attitudes only 
confirmed the fact that the Middle East is a deeply penetrated region. Mon- 
archs in Morocco, Jordan, Bahrain, started talking about installing constitu¬ 
tional monarchies. Presidents in Egypt, Yemen, Algeria, Mauritania like 
almost every other country in the region organized elections and designed 
reform programmes for their institutions that gave priority to the areas most 
visible to outsiders. When criteria or indicators of good governance and 
democratic practices are put forward, the leaders are careful to give an 
impression of fulfilling the requirements: they tailor their reform measures so 
as to ensure positive evaluation and a good image vis-a-vis the outside. When 
a prominent columnist in a major American newspaper writes a critical piece 
on the regime, this will be the first thing that a president or king wants to read 
in the morning, lest the article influence the US Congress and its debates on the 
fate of vital financial aid, a trade agreement, foreign investments or military 
and security support to the country. 

Shifting to a new paradigm that set out explicitly the objective of demo¬ 
cratic transformation without dilution should have increased the chances of 
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achieving some successes. Only when clear-cut contours are defined can 
effective strategies be derived. This does not require an agreement on the 
exact outcome in terms of the desired model of democracy in each national 
context. The shift towards democratic transformation as the stated goal was 
meant to lay the ground for expanding the range of instruments to mobilize, 
processes to experiment and actors to involve. If only the objectives had been 
more modestly stated and a more humble assessment had been made of what 
the West can and cannot do, a great deal more might have been achieved. 

Public space and the strategic role of the media 

One actor that can claim to have played a strategic role in inducing a change 
of attitude is the media - first, international television networks, then local 
independent media. Given that most regimes are more concerned about 
looking good than they are about introducing genuine reforms, image-making 
becomes a critical tool for exerting pressure. It is pressure of a neutral kind, 
one that does not suggest directions or models but that merely exposes gov¬ 
ernments and discredits their bad practices, leading them to alter their beha¬ 
viour at their own initiative. When the international media started to provide 
wide coverage of protest movements, a signal was given, the lid of fear that 
had kept societies from mobilizing was lifted and citizens dared take to the 
streets to express their demands. 

Media played a critical role in re-injecting politics into the public space, 
from where it had been banned for decades. If we take the three-level func¬ 
tions of public space - expression, protest, participation - then the Arab 
world has clearly witnessed progress on the first two, though only limited 
progress on the third. 2 The public space of expression has been broadened 
everywhere, including in even the most authoritarian systems. Media is the 
first space in which this opening occurred. It began with pan-Arab satellite 
television as a de-territorialized public space, then, more significantly, it 
became grounded in countries that allowed independent media to develop. 
The diversification in media sources and ownership was the key to this change 
in the landscape from a state monopoly to the emergence of a variety of pri¬ 
vately-owned local TV channels, newspapers and internet sites. In Egypt, over 
a dozen independent newspapers and half a dozen TV channels have emerged 
in the past decade. In Morocco, Algeria, Kuwait and Lebanon where the state 
monopoly was broken earlier, independent newspapers exist. In countries 
where the state monopoly continues to prevail (Syria, Saudi Arabia), blogs 
have become a major source of information for society, albeit limited to those 
equipped with computers. 

The public space for protest is more limited, though it has clearly flourished 
as well. Demonstrations, sit-ins, strikes, even when they are banned by law, 
are happening. Countries in Northern Africa like Morocco and Algeria, 
Tunisia before President Ben Ali came to office in 1987 have a longer tradi¬ 
tion of street demonstrations. Egypt started tolerating demonstrations and 
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reduced the level of violent suppression by security forces once independent 
and international satellite television began to cover them. First, these 
demonstrations were organized as a reaction to regional conflicts (Palestine, 
Iraq). They occurred inside university campuses and around the mosques 
after Friday prayers. But they quickly became a common mode of mobiliza¬ 
tion that spilled into the streets and expressed discontent over domestic issues, 
organized by activists from the opposition. Periodic demonstrations have 
come to serve as a test of the government's determination, its willingness to 
use violence to suppress and expose itself to embarrassment as pictures cir¬ 
culate around the world. Civil society is now using the space opened by the 
international as well as the new independent local media. 

The reason the media is singled out here is because it proved to be a key 
vehicle for the expression of social concerns and demands, as well as the 
introduction of some diversity into a public space that had previously become 
dominated by the religious discourse. 

When democracy promotion meets reality 

With the shift towards formulating democracy as an explicit objective, came a 
different type of disillusion. What Arab elites have been observing since 
democracy promotion began to be touted by the US and others as a priority, 
is a mix of ignorance and arrogance that the ‘democratizers’ have demon¬ 
strated. Many of those Arab voices who saw some merit in the western agenda 
of democracy promotion were deeply disappointed when they discovered how 
little western governments understood about the realities of the region and the 
complexities of the societies. Even when the outsiders are sincere, so the argu¬ 
ment goes, they are ignorant of the realities of the region and therefore 
incapable of formulating relevant strategies and inducing positive change. 

Scepticism permeates the thinking of Arab public opinion, including 
among the advocates of a foreign role. The latter lament that over five dec¬ 
ades, western interests crystallized around three priorities: (1) protecting 
Israel; (2) securing oil supplies; and (3) preventing communist control over 
the region up to the end of the Cold War. None of these goals, they say, 
required the existence of democratic regimes, but rather of strong regimes able 
to resist the communist threat and other dangers that impinged on access to 
the region’s petroleum resources. It is only after September 11, 2001, that the 
same external powers started pressing for democracy. But since then, relations 
have been tainted with various forms of suspicion: suspicion of ignorance, 
arrogance, lack of empathy if not outright hostility, as well as suspicions of 
foreign ambition and greed. 

Security challenges and the democratic agenda: a minefield 

Unfortunately, developments on the ground in Iraq especially have nurtured 
the worst fears and given credit to an ideologically based discourse that 
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rejects democracy promotion from outside as a modern version of colonial 
politics. The fact is that concomitant with their self-assigned mission of 
democracy promotion, western powers were imposing new forms of tutelage 
on some countries of the region and resorting to practices all too reminiscent 
of the colonial era. Societies watch not only with suspicion but with outright 
fear policies that they deem irresponsible at best, because they seem to mock 
the territorial integrity, disrupt national and social cohesion, and ignore the 
fragility of Arab states. 

Arab collective memory vividly retains the idea that colonial powers 
throughout the twentieth century used minorities to advance their own inter¬ 
ests. The societies now continue to glorify the leaders of revolts who resisted 
foreign schemes at dividing their country and who protected the national 
integrity, examples being the national heroes in Syria, Iraq, Algeria and 
elsewhere. It is very difficult to erase this memory at a time when military 
occupation is a reality of the present, together with strategies to remodel the 
political institutions of a major country like Iraq along sectarian lines. Arab 
societies are most suspicious of any foreign discourse on minorities (ethnic, 
cultural, religious), their status and rights when it is articulated against the 
backdrop of efforts to revive tribal and ethnic loyalties in Iraq, Afghanistan, 
and Pakistan, thereby undermining hopes of salvaging the central modern 
state. 

Even in situations where the opposition is muzzled by the most author¬ 
itarian governments, such as in Syria, society sincerely believes that public 
denunciation of and mobilization against the government are unpatriotic. To 
this day, a large part of the rejection of foreign interference is out of fear of 
being ‘treasonized’ ( takhwin ), literally being considered a traitor, something 
that governments take advantage of because they know it is a soft spot of 
their public opinions. This is not a specific feature of some kind of Arab paranoia 
and conspiracy theory. Political scientists acknowledge that among the con¬ 
ditions for establishing a sound democracy, the elected rulers must enjoy a high 
degree of autonomy vis-a-vis foreign powers. This is because the alienation 
of national independence disqualifies a democratic regime (Schmitter and 
Karl 1991). 

These fears have been constantly fuelled by the ever increasing militariza¬ 
tion of US Middle East policy. One recent example is the revelation about a 
2004 classified order from then Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld, under 
the direction of President Bush which authorized Special Operations Forces 
to conduct attacks against al-Qaeda and other militants anywhere in the 
world including even countries not at war with the United States (in Syria, 
Pakistan and elsewhere). Based on an expansive definition of self-defence, the 
order provides a legal rationale for conducting operations inside the territory 
of sovereign countries without the prior approval of the governments, and 
allows for intelligence gathering anywhere in the region. 3 Likewise, the Bush 
administration also persuaded many governments in the region to join secur¬ 
ity and intelligence cooperation agreements in the name of the war on terror. 
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National cohesion and the integrity of the state 

Much as societies are unhappy with their governments, they seek to protect 
state institutions as the only guarantee against chaos and threats to the sur¬ 
vival of society as a whole and of the personal security of citizens. Scenes of 
conflict in Iraq, Palestine, Lebanon, Sudan and in Algeria over many years 
act as deterrents and are shaping the attitudes of opposition forces. Radical 
groups advocating violence find little support within society. Islamist move¬ 
ments who resorted to violence in the past have repented and conducted self- 
criticism. It is remarkable to note that virtually all opposition movements, 
from left to right, secular and Islamist, are unreservedly choosing the peaceful 
path to promote change. This is not out of any particular esteem or belief in 
the legitimacy of the governing elites but rather out of fear of endangering the 
foundations of the state. 

The outcomes of public opinion polls conducted in the region offer a clear 
indication of those fears. They all seem to confirm that aspirations to freedom 
and democratic governance are overruled by fears of instability and support 
for law and order. This is hardly surprising. In all extremes cases of human 
misery, civil strife and poverty, priority is given to holding the country toge¬ 
ther and then planning economic, social and political development. This is 
true of Africa but it also holds true for the Arab world, where sectarian 
diversity and the risks to the stability and integrity of the national states are 
widely perceived as existential threats, albeit with varying degrees that depend 
on the origins of the state as a historical construct. With the near disintegra¬ 
tion of the Iraqi state, countries to the south of Iraq (notably the Gulf mon¬ 
archies and Jordan) began to dread the emergence of a Shia state, while 
countries to the north (notably Turkey and Syria) feared the emergence of an 
Iraqi Kurdish state: both are seen as a possible source of serious long-term 
instability affecting all Iraq's neighbours. 

The debate on security, instability and the hegemonic policies of the US 
was and remains so overwhelming that it has rarely allowed the discussion of 
more fundamental questions around the models of democracy on offer and 
whether or not they are worth importing. Such discussions exist, however, and 
the questions posed are worthy of serious consideration. 

Which democracy? 

Opponents of the democracy promotion agenda among Arab elites say they 
would like to see greater candour on the part of the ‘democratize^’. They 
read about debates in the West over the content of a democratic system and 
the diversity of historical experiences, and they are aware of the tensions 
within democratic societies in the West. When a British, a German or a US 
democracy foundation or government aid agency seeks to promote democ¬ 
racy, which model is it actually offering? Great Britain has no clear separation 
of powers while the United States Constitution regards this as indispensable. 
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Poland and Ireland, two Catholic states, have no separation of Church and 
State, whereas France views this as a prerequisite for starting a process of 
separating the private and public spheres. Switzerland celebrates communal 
rights when France stresses individual rights and curses communautarisme as 
a bad word (Barber 1996). 

These elites feel that the West is seeking to promote democratic practices 
by bringing its own achievements from the past and proposing them as a 
project for the future. Yet they see that societies in the West are confronted 
with new challenges within their own democratic systems, that their aca¬ 
demics and ruling elites have their own doubts about the health of their poli¬ 
tical systems and are reflecting back on the democratic theory, its premises, 
scope and depth, and seeking ways to legitimize democracy anew (Hirst and 
Khilnani 1996). Middle Eastern societies sense that the model is currently 
facing challenges in the West and that the ideal of democratic rule that is 
presented there does not match the reality and cannot simply be juxtaposed in 
opposition to autocracy. They would certainly appreciate more candour on 
the part of their western interlocutors. Arab elites and democracy activists 
feel that their western partners would gain in credibility if they were less cer¬ 
tain about the path they are proposing and admitted that the growth of 
democracy is an evolutionary process constantly in the making. 

Among political currents in the Middle East, Islamist movements are more 
involved in these discussions than others. This is probably because Islamists 
claim to have a competing model of social and political order that they seek 
to promote. Islamists seem to question some of the fundamental principles of 
the western democratic model, such as the role of religion in public life, indi¬ 
vidual rights as a founding principle of social order, and the rights of women. 
To these values, they oppose the moral order that Islam guarantees naturally, 
the welfare of the community and the role of solidarity networks as the pri¬ 
mary guarantors of a peaceful society, and the role of women as the guar¬ 
dians of family values, social stability and cultural identity. Many Islamists 
genuinely believe that they have an alternative model of democracy to offer, 
one that would avoid the materialistic, selfish and ultimately decadent features 
of Western societies that do not, according to them, secure the paramount 
value to the individual, namely happiness. 4 

Another political current that challenges democratic principles as defined in 
the West, though in a less direct way are the nationalists, for whom the 
sovereignty, independence and integrity of the nation make up the paramount 
value. Individual rights and freedoms, minority rights, while important, 
should remain subject to these more vital values. Thus national security is 
more important than human security, or expressed rather differently, national 
security is the only valid framework through which human security can be 
effectively provided. 

This nationalist claim is not limited to the Arab world. It is a global phe¬ 
nomenon affecting developed and developing nations alike, fuelled by the 
anxiety of populations facing the erosion of welfare states. The tension 
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resulting from the combination of increasing political freedoms and decreas¬ 
ing acceptance of social and economic responsibility by governments is seen 
by critics of western democracy as another, more recent feature of the crisis of 
the political system in the West, where the evaluation of a government’s per¬ 
formance is no longer tied to the provision of social services or to promises of 
welfare. Arab nationalists see that democracy in the West has been slowly 
decoupled from equality and social justice, that the value of equality has been 
replaced by acceptance of great inequality (not just of income and assets but 
also education, training and participation), causing the bonds of solidarity to 
erode. 5 This simply means that justice is seen to be no longer at the centre of 
the value system of modern democracy. The result is a clear decline in its 
legitimacy as a political system. As noted long ago by the Italian jurist 
Danilo Zolo (1992), democracy, because it does not rely on tradition or force 
in the same way as other political systems, requires constant re-legitimizing. 

Notwithstanding the exceptional increase in oil and gas revenues of many 
Arab countries over the past decade (see Chapter 10 by Richard Youngs in 
this volume), economic deprivation continues to affect at least 80 per cent of 
the overall Arab population. Out of 320 million Arabs, some 15 per cent at 
most (30 million) have benefited from the oil boom directly or indirectly. The 
rest remain poor even where their poverty has not increased, which in a 
growing population means increasing numbers of socially and politically dis¬ 
enfranchised. It is remarkable in this context that political protest has 
remained peaceful so far, even when openings for legal protest are limited. 

These Arab ‘masses’ - an outdated word for what remains, however, a 
powerful reality - now watch the unfolding crisis in the international financial 
and economic system that started in 2008, and the accompanying questioning 
of the western economic model, almost with disbelief. The sobering state¬ 
ments by leading authorities in the US financial system admitting that they 
were wrong to believe the model could regulate itself and bring nothing but 
ever more prosperity for the many leaves developing nations in disarray. 
Could it be that the model which donor countries and international institu¬ 
tions are perceived as pushing down their throats for the past two decades 
was wrong after all? This would have been a historic revenge for communism, 
if there were communists left to celebrate! 

Arab societies, however, are entitled to feel some relief in the face of the 
crisis of the under-regulated free market, which was fostering excessive 
inequality and social injustice, rapacious government and a self-absorbed 
private sector. What they hope is that the end of triumphant ultra-liberalism 
might bring with it the end of the West’s triumphalism about its model of 
society as infallible. 


Who is likely to promote a policy that goes against its own interest? 

When Europeans decided to follow the US lead on democracy promotion and 
the European Union (EU) included language on the need for political reforms 
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in the various documents on ‘neighbourhood’ and ‘partnership’, they were 
keen to convey the message that Europe was also sensitive to the indigenous 
aspirations of Arab societies. Yet the impression in the Arab world was that 
Europe was giving in to its ‘Atlanticist temptation’: the EU confirmed that 
the West sees itself as a united front facing the Arab and Muslim world as a 
culturally problematic region. 

Meanwhile the well-intentioned human rights organizations of Europe and 
liberal intellectuals were scrutinizing EU practices, and denouncing the 
hypocrisy of Europe’s own discourse on democracy while it was intensifying 
its cooperation with certain authoritarian governments so as to fight interna¬ 
tional terrorism and criminal networks and put a stop to illegal migration. 
Few voices dared express outright that the priority for Europe with its 
southern neighbours would always be stability before democracy, and more¬ 
over that this was a legitimate concern for Europe given the geographic 
proximity of the Arab world. 6 

The United States’ key interests in the region are just as vital: the security 
of Israel, the safe flow of oil, the stability of financial markets, and the US’s 
ability to project its power and shape the strategic order of the region through 
the cooperation of key allies in Arab countries. 

The Bush administration forgot that domestic change is likely to lead to a 
questioning of the established regional order. There is nothing specific 
about the Middle East in this. The ‘deepening’ of democracies in Latin 
America brought to power grass-roots leaders in Venezuela, Bolivia and 
Brazil, and resulted in more independent economic and foreign policies. 
Likewise, the democratic leaders of Turkey and the ruling Justice and Devel¬ 
opment Party do not consider that they owe the US anything. They 
refused to allow US planes to launch attacks on Iraq from its territory in 
2003, and Iraqi factions, because they now have a voice, threatened to veto a 
security agreement with the US in late 2008. Arab countries, if governed 
by leaders representing the will of the people, are very likely to take similar 
action. Democratization of Arab countries, whatever the outcome then, 
means that governments will express their societies’ opinions and will. History 
shows that when the ‘Arab street’ had a voice and their government’s for¬ 
eign policy was in tune with public opinion, the leaders did not always choose 
to preserve the status quo, especially when the status quo was seen as the 
result of deals between illegitimate governments and foreign powers with 
imperial designs. This was true in the 1920s in Egypt, in the 1940s, 1950s 
and 1960s in Syria, Egypt, Algeria and Yemen when nationalism was the 
bete noire of western governments, and Arab governments who had ascended 
to power as a result of revolutions or coups challenged the interests of 
imperial powers. 

The real predicament of the West with the Arab world is similar to what it 
faced with Russia, as one Russian representative at the Helsinki Group (a 
non-governmental human rights monitoring body dating from 1999) said 
defiantly to his western colleagues: ‘You claim that Russia is not ready for 
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democracy but it is you in the West who are not ready for democracy in 
Russia.’ Similarly, there are many indications that the West is not ready for 
democracy in the Arab world. 

Does democracy promotion have a future? 

All kinds of doubts and fears seem to have taken hold of the democracy 
promoters, and these doubts have not escaped the attention of Arab govern¬ 
ments, who manipulate them with a certain degree of cynicism, not least by 
inciting public opinion against America while they themselves often depend 
on American support and protection. 

Yet, for all the resistance that democracy promotion and external inter¬ 
ference have caused, loss of interest in spreading democracy on the part of 
western powers will only harm western strategic interests over the long run. If 
the wind of democracy were to start blowing in the opposite direction, the 
democratic forces in the region are likely to face greater difficulties and 
increased suffering not only due to the revenge of their governments but also 
from other opposition forces, who will seek to disqualify them and discredit 
the values they promote. If and when democracy were to finally come about, 
Arab societies would then not have cause to be grateful to the West and would 
not feel that they share its values. Western ties with the region would be 
damaged and the feelings of hostility vis-a-vis the West and the outside world 
will grow stronger. So, on that basis, any rational assessment should force the 
West to continue supporting the democratic movement in the Arab and Islamic 
world. The real question is not if, but how. 

Democracy promotion has stumbled over all sorts of obstacles, some of 
which we have described already. But a major flaw in the approach was and 
remains the lack of trust in Arab societies. A glance at democracy assistance 
programmes shows that most measures were designed to induce controlled 
change from above, and that outside partners remained reluctant to genuinely 
foster a shift of power toward societies. The Arab world sensed arrogance, 
lack of empathy and ignorance in the US and to a lesser extent European 
approaches, as the strategy slipped from freeing societies from the chains of 
their authoritarian rulers to treating them as suffering from pathologies from 
which they need to be cured. The war on terror contributed in the most 
unfortunate way to creating a climate of mutual suspicion between western 
governments and Arab societies alike. 

Addressing public anxieties 

To begin with, a key change will need to occur at the level of American for¬ 
eign policy. According to a recent statement in the US by Armitage and Nye 
(2008): ‘We need to use hard power against the hard-core terrorists, but we 
cannot hope to win unless we build respect and credibility with the moderate 
center of Muslim societies.’ If that kind of message is heard and translates 
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into practical policies, Arab public opinion will cease to feel that distrust and 
lack of empathy dominate western dealings with the region. 

The brief experience we can refer to suggests clearly that pressure from 
below is what is fostering genuine change of mentalities, of popular attitudes 
and of certain outdated government practices. It is public protest and the echo 
given by the independent media that are exposing and embarrassing govern¬ 
ments, creating unease in some instances. Within some key state institutions 
such as the security sector, for example, members of the police and of security 
agencies are increasingly unhappy to serve as the instruments of authoritar¬ 
ianism and to carry the onus of public opinion’s anger. The same holds true 
for members of the judiciary. The subservience that the executive often 
requires from judges is creating resentment among them because it discredits 
their profession and harms their public standing. 

The movements from below have so far been peaceful, and there is no 
question that a mute complicity exists between the message from abroad 
and the attitude of social and political movements inside the societies. The 
initial message from western governments was that peaceful moderate oppo¬ 
sition would be rewarded. This message clearly shaped the attitudes of 
political and social movements, not least the Islamist parties, who are going 
out of their way to reassure audiences inside and outside that they do not 
seek to monopolize the political scene, that they will respect pluralism and 
diversity, and will honour international agreements signed by the existing 
regimes. 7 

It will take some time for the withering Arab regimes to decline and fade. 
Before a different type of political system takes shape, the Arab world will go 
through a hybrid period. The challenge for outside governments is to define 
ways and means of accompanying this hybrid period which will be rife with 
dangers if the challenges are mismanaged. Knee-jerk reactions must be avoi¬ 
ded. The profound anxieties towards change that are to be found in the 
region are realities that must be recognized and coped with and, adapted to, 
because, ultimately, it is the Arabs who will have to live in the democracies 
that the US and Europe say they want to build, not the Europeans or the 
Americans. This means that the following important conditions must be 
recognized and adhered to. 

Democratizing plural societies 

First, there is no chance that democracy can bring harmony and stability to 
Arab societies without acknowledging the diversity of Arab societies and 
defining legal measures to protect key groups against discrimination. 
Democracy, if reduced in its definition to the rule of the majority, will bring 
considerable damage to most Arab countries: it would be a recipe for impos¬ 
ing the tyranny of the majority. The debate on the need to contextualize uni¬ 
versal values so as to adapt them to the region is legitimate. There are 
cultural specificities, a particular debate about religion, culture, social and 
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family patterns of relations. But standing firm on certain fundamental values 
is an existential matter for Arab societies. Pluralism is definitely one of them. 

We have not seen any responsible approaches by governments designed to 
manage sectarian diversity. Political authorities are not regulating inter-com¬ 
munal relations to build harmonious relations between communities, and the 
societies are neither equipped nor empowered to address the problem ade¬ 
quately. Other institutions within society, mainly the religious institutions, 
Christian and Muslim alike, often take on the role of protecting and orga¬ 
nizing their communities, with little concern for inter-communal coexistence. 
Projects and programmes for improving governance and promoting the rule 
of law schemes should include explicit and detailed schemes concerning the 
management of inter-communal and inter-sectarian relations (in terms of 
principles, mechanisms and the right institutions to uphold them). To be 
acceptable as well as coherent, the western discourse should stop promoting 
the protection of minorities and stress instead the principle of neutrality of 
the state and the idea of equal citizenship. 


Islam and secularism 

Second, the ‘Islam versus secularism’ dichotomy should cease to be for¬ 
mulated as a dilemma. By declaring that it is not possible to separate religion 
from politics in Muslim societies, democracy promoters unintentionally make 
theirs the argument of the most conservative Islamists, namely that a popular 
mandate to exercise political authority cannot (must not be allowed to) com¬ 
pletely replace a divine mandate. This leads to fostering the influence of the 
religious establishment which, in turn, does everything to perpetuate this 
belief. 

Arab societies are ready to be ruled by governments whose legitimacy is 
based on popular vote. It is through this process that secularism will develop 
and that religious legitimacy, and hence authority, will gradually wane and 
come to be replaced by an authority based on popular suffrage. Now, secu¬ 
larism is defined in Europe as a cultural value but it was not so originally. It 
became a cultural value as a result of a purely political process. The state, its 
institutions, its occupation of the social sphere and the practices it brings 
(ranging from tax collection to elections) broaden secular space and impose 
secularism by carving out a space for it that grows with time. In a religious 
society, this space needs to be conquered, and snatched from the influence of 
the religious establishment. It is a political process, not a static value. 


Democracy and the social contract 

Third, in any developing country, democracy needs to bring first and fore¬ 
most a new social contract and a more equitable distribution of resources. 
The more we advance on the path of liberal economic development without 
explicit social contracts, the more alternative networks of solidarity become 
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vital for ever larger numbers of vulnerable groups. Such community-based 
support systems that provide solutions to people’s basic needs and avert social 
explosions are almost exclusively faith-based. In the Arab world, al mujtama' 
al ahli, a more identifiable sector than al mujtama' al madani (both translated 
as civil society), is the only space that citizens can call their own. There is 
nothing culturally specific about this civil society. Even in largely secularized 
countries, civil society remains the domain of the church, the family and only 
third, of voluntary association. While states tried to crush this space, it survived 
and it still remains vibrant, through religious networks. 


Speaking to all democrats 

Fourth, liberal democracy activists call for political and moral support to be 
given to any political party, whatever its ideological orientation, provided it 
respects legal means and is committed to democracy. Based on this, they see 
no justification for boycotting the Islamists as long as the latter abide by 
democratic rules. Islamists are not seen as a danger by the large majority of the 
population. They are a product of their social fabric and carry the values of 
the people. Islamist movements have followed a three-decade-long trajectory of 
building social networks, developing a political culture based on religious mes¬ 
sages, evolved into political actors that are knocking on the door of the state 
and demanding their share of power. In most cases, they are joining multi-party 
coalitions, taking an active role in parliament, negotiating portfolios in gov¬ 
ernment and advancing their agenda through peaceful means. This is true of 
Egypt, Morocco, Yemen, Bahrain, Kuwait, Jordan and even Syria and Tunisia, 
where boundaries between opposition forces with different ideological affiliations 
are softened through negotiating processes and the formation of coalitions. 

Even in contexts where the militarization of politics has occurred as a result 
of conflict (as in Palestine and Eebanon), Hezbollah and Hamas sought 
power-sharing, though they did not resist the temptation to turn their weap¬ 
ons inward in order to strengthen their bargaining position and gain a larger 
share of power. 

The exclusion of the Islamist movements sets the outside partners on a 
collision course with large sections of public opinion in the Arab world. 
Accepting the inevitable (which means the participation of Islamists) and 
making the best of it (which means setting appropriate conditions and 
restrictions) might avoid worse scenarios. By the same token, however, acti¬ 
vists in the Arab world see no reason for western powers to single out the 
Islamists in order to engage in an exclusive dialogue with them. They consider 
that the issue of democratic reform should be clearly understood by all as a 
cause based on principles. Consequently, it is for Arab political forces to 
negotiate among themselves the principles and rules of the democratic game. 
Once they reach an agreement, all the parties that subscribe to it become 
acceptable interlocutors for outside parties, who should have no say as to who 
they want or don't want to talk to. 
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What scares the Arab democracy activists is the political opportunism of 
US policy that leads to befriending Colonel Qadhafi and ignoring the Libyan 
opposition, then branding Hamas a terrorist organization after its victory in a 
free and fair election. 


The role of money 

America and Europe wield considerable power through the enormous finan¬ 
cial and political support they provide to a number of regimes. If the aid were 
cut off, the result would be disastrous. An active strategy of promoting 
democracy does not imply such bold new initiatives, but instead using more 
wisely the influence that Western governments already have in order to exert 
pressure. If the US and Europe took a clear, public and consistent stance 
against undemocratic practices, then the governments would understand 
better the price they might have to pay for failing to take heed, and the social 
movements that are demanding democracy would be encouraged. 

That said, threatening to withhold financial aid to governments is likely to 
be more effective than offering money to opposition forces. Although oppo¬ 
sition political parties are generally in desperate need of money because their 
supporters are poor, many of them refuse to put their reputation at risk by 
accepting financial support from outside. What they want is the political 
support that can curb the repressive acts of the state. This political support 
provides the feeling that there exist abroad, not only in America or Europe 
but throughout the world, international organizations, human rights organi¬ 
zations that are standing beside them - beside them morally rather than 
behind them financially. As Al-Ghazali Harb (2007) says, This not only gives 
people a sense of moral support, it makes the government think twice before 
it takes any action.’ 


Palestine, violence and democracy: what the United States can do 

Lastly and most importantly, the new administration of President Obama in 
Washington should undertake to expend political capital to end the corrosive 
effect of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Thus, Armitage and Nye (2008) are 
right to say; 

The United States must resume its traditional role as an effective broker 
for peace in the Middle East. We cannot want peace more than the par¬ 
ties themselves, but we cannot be indifferent to the widespread suffering 
this conflict perpetuates and passionate feelings it arouses on all sides. 
Effective American mediation confers global legitimacy and is a vital 
source of smart power. 


In contrast, seeking to promote the rule of law, freedom of expression and fair 
elections while continuing to lead a policy on Palestine and Iraq that runs 
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contrary to the aspirations and concerns of Arab societies is definitely a 
dangerous strategy. Claiming to empower people and give them a voice, and 
then doing what infuriates and alienates them, goes a long way in explaining 
the failure of the democracy promotion agenda. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion to this chapter, then, we should reflect that the pendulum may 
be swinging back from focusing on promoting domestic changes to the 
urgency of solving the core conflict of the region. But will this entail a loss of 
interest in democratic transformation? The priority of peace as a short-term 
goal might imply working with ‘nasty regimes’ who can ‘deliver’. But let’s be 
clear about what these regimes can deliver: they can easily secure oil supplies, 
work to preserve the regional status quo and Israel’s security. But they cannot 
guarantee domestic stability in the long run. 

Political change usually results from pressure, which needs to come from 
somewhere: if it cannot come from domestic constituencies and ceases to 
come from outside pressure, then the only remaining source of pressure is 
crises. 

Notes 

1 Observation made by Pierre Hassner, Working Group on Democracy and 
democratization, CERI, Paris, 9 May 2006. 

2 Based on observations by Fernando Calderon in a working paper presented at the 
seminar of the Latin America and Middle East Petra Group, Jordan, March 2006. 

3 See ‘Order lets US strike A1 Qaeda worldwide’, International Herald Tribune, 11 
November 2008. 

4 For further discussion of the compatibility of Islamist ideas with democracy and of 
nationalist views too, see Chapter 3 by Marina Ottaway in this volume. 

5 For further discussion of expectations and their disappointment regarding the 
performance of democracy in the new democracies, see Chapter 6 by Renske 
Doorenspleet in this volume. 

6 Hubert Vedrine, former French Minister of Foreign Affairs (1997-2002), was 
among the most outspoken on this and pleaded for realism rather than idealism. 

7 This is endorsed by prominent leaders of the Muslim Brothers of Egypt, Isam el 
Eryan and Abdel Monem Aboul Foutouh in various public debates and articles in 
the Egyptian press. 



10 Energy 

A reinforced obstacle to 
democratization? 

Richard Youngs 


Between 2001 and the summer of 2008, oil prices increased from around $20 to 
nearly $150 a barrel. While prices then fell back as a result of the international 
financial crisis, demand for energy is still expected to grow exponentially, and 
many predict that oil and gas reserves are on the point of peaking. Western 
dependence on imported supplies is set to increase. It is estimated that the 
European Union’s (EU) reliance on imported energy supplies will rise from 50 
to 70 per cent of energy requirements and the US's dependence to 60 per cent 
by 2025 (Cordesman and Al-Rodhan 2006: 18). It is estimated that in 2035 
global energy consumption will be double that of 2005, with fast-developing 
economies such as those of China and India hungry for ever-increasing sup¬ 
plies of oil and gas. Non-democratic producer states have enjoyed the succour 
of increased revenues and greater international leverage. Beyond short-term 
fluctuations in oil prices, these regimes are widely seen as strongly placed to 
consolidate their influence over the medium term. 

This new energy panorama raises many questions. The focus in this chapter 
is on one specific issue, namely its impact on democracy. Of the diverse fac¬ 
tors affecting democracy’s fortunes, energy would appear to present one of the 
most open-and-shut cases. As oil and democracy appear never to have mixed 
well, the new context is widely seen as a major factor quite unequivocally 
loading the dice even more strongly against democracy. Evidence abounds 
that the new energy panorama has worked and is working clearly to democ¬ 
racy’s disadvantage. But the chapter digs a little deeper and asks whether the 
equation is quite as simple, quite as black-and-white as this. Notwithstanding 
the negative trends associated with the changes to international energy mar¬ 
kets, ‘the return of oil’ to international geopolitics has also served as a catalyst 
for more far-reaching debates over democratization and governance reform. 
Full-scale democratic reform may be increasingly ‘blocked by oil' but pressure 
for some degree of governance reform has itself intensified in response to that 
same autocratic management of energy resources. 

Autocrats empowered 

No developing country whose economy is dominated by oil is a consolidated 
democracy. Democracies such as Norway, Canada, The Netherlands, the UK 
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and the US produce or have produced significant amounts of oil and gas; but 
in the developing world the presence of oil and gas is normally seen as having 
reinforced existing autocratic government. The presence of oil and gas 
reserves has generally been associated with weak state structures, the over¬ 
centralization of executive power, higher than average military spending, and 
a natural resource export dependency that militates against broader social 
and economic modernization (Humphreys et al. 2007: 11-13). The well- 
established ‘rentier state’ argument has both a demand and supply side: first, 
oil means regimes do not need to raise revenues from their citizens; second, it 
means those citizens can be compensated for their disenfranchisement with oil 
largesse. Oil hinders democracy, according to the standard view, by both 
facilitating repression and choking modernization (Ross 2001). 

In the new energy panorama of the 2000s, many experts argue that the 
‘rentier state’ characteristics of key producer countries have become stronger, 
militating even further against the prospects for democratization. With state 
coffers overflowing, since 2002, autocratic governments have been flush with 
massive quantities of new funds for patronage-based distribution. One of the 
more pronounced versions of such a perspective is that recent years have 
witnessed a flourishing of the ‘first law of petropolitics’, namely that tighter 
energy markets lead directly to a repression of democratic rights. Thus, 
according to Friedman (2006), ‘the tide of democratization that followed the 
fall of the Berlin Wall seems to have met its match in the black tide of petro- 
authoritarianism’. 

The evidence demonstrates that overall political rights in non-democratic 
producer states have worsened modestly since 2002 (Table 10.1). Clear back¬ 
sliding has occurred recently in states such as Russia, Iran and Venezuela. In 
states such as Nigeria and Algeria nominally democratic reforms have failed 
to fuilfil their promise or have unravelled at least in part. Reforms promised 
by regimes in Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan and Angola have not materialized. All 
these regimes have used state oil funds to distribute patronage-based largesse. 
Saudi Arabia has enjoyed record surpluses since 2006. By 2007, Russia held 
the third largest stock of foreign currency reserves in the world, had paid off 
most of its debts, and had set aside nearly US$150 billion in an oil investment 
fund, used as a political slush fund. The Azeri State Oil Fund rose to $2.2 
billion in 2007 and was predicted to rise to $50 billion by 2010, over which 
time the state budget was on course to triple. 

President Ahmadinejad has placed his cronies at the head of the Iranian oil 
ministry, compounding his already marked tendency to distribute oil and gas 
revenues for populist projects. At the same time, the pension funds managed 
directly by Iran’s Supreme Leader Ayatollah Khamenei have over-flowed 
(Gheissari and Nasr 2006: 144). In late 2007, Libya’s Colonel Qadafi pro¬ 
mised to dismantle a number of institutional structures in Libya so that he 
could distribute oil revenue more directly to the population. Flush with funds, 
Angola’s Eduardo dos Santos government rejected a liberalization package 
from the International Monetary Fund and continually pushed back long- 
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Table 10.1 Freedom House score of key producers, 2001-2 to 2007 



2001-2 



2007 



PR 

CL 

St 

PR 

CL 

St 

Algeria 

6 

5 

NF 

6 

5 

NF 

Angola 

6 

6 

NF 

6 

5 

NF 

Azerbaijan 

6 

5 

PF 

6 

5 

NF 

Cameroon 

6 

6 

NF 

6 

6 

NF 

Chad 

6 

5 

NF 

6 

6 

NF 

Colombia 

4 

4 

PF 

3 

3 

PF 

Congo Braz. 

5 

4 

PF 

6 

5 

NF 

Egypt 

6 

6 

NF 

6 

5 

NF 

Eq. Guinea 

6 

6 

NF 

7 

6 

NF 

Gabon 

5 

4 

PF 

6 

4 

PF 

Iran 

6 

6 

NF 

6 

6 

NF 

Iraq 

7 

7 

NF 

6 

6 

NF 

Kazakhstan 

6 

5 

NF 

6 

5 

NF 

Kuwait 

4 

5 

PF 

4 

4 

PF 

Libya 

7 

7 

NF 

7 

7 

NF 

Nigeria 

4 

5 

PF 

4 

4 

PF 

Oman 

6 

5 

NF 

6 

5 

NF 

Qatar 

6 

6 

NF 

6 

5 

NF 

Russia 

5 

5 

PF 

6 

5 

NF 

Saudi Arabia 

7 

7 

NF 

7 

6 

NF 

Sudan 

7 

7 

NF 

7 

7 

NF 

Turkmenistan 

7 

7 

NF 

7 

7 

NF 

UAE 

6 

5 

NF 

6 

5 

NF 

Uzbekistan 

7 

6 

NF 

7 

7 

NF 

Venezuela 

3 

5 

PF 

4 

4 

PF 

Averages 

5.6 

5.2 


5.9 

5.2 



Source: Freedom House. 

Notes: PR = political rights, CL = civil liberties, st = status (NF = not free, PF = 
partly free). On scale 1-7, 1 = free, 7 = not free. 


promised elections; when these were eventually held in September 2008, the 
ruling party was guaranteed a comfortable extension of its power. In East 
Africa, democracy-weakening rentier dynamics have emerged in response 
merely to the anticipation of future oil discoveries. And Venezuela’s President 
Hugo Chavez has provided perhaps the most explicit example of petro- 
populism. On the basis of such rent distribution, many of these autocrats 
enjoy increasing domestic support, even as they dismantle democratic checks 
and balances. 

If increased energy prices have given autocrats greater power vis-a-vis 
domestic constituencies, it has - the standard argument runs - also liberated 
them from international pressure for democratic reform. One influential 
study notes a trend away from a ‘markets and institutions storyline’ to a logic 
of ‘regions and empires’, that places greater stress on strategic alliances; the 
search for ‘exclusive backyards’; and undercutting between Western 
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governments each in search of the most favourable and secure long-term 
bilateral energy deals (Clingendael International Energy Programme 2004: 24, 
26, 91). Firm US pressure for democracy and human rights has been termed 
an ‘outmoded’ policy, no longer viable with the demise of slack oil markets 
(Council on Foreign Relations 2001: 30). 

The energy-rich states of the Gulf of Guinea (on the west coast of Africa) 
are described by one analyst as ‘successful failed states’ precisely because their 
very weaknesses in fact serve both the domestic political elite and interna¬ 
tional energy interests (Soares de Oliveira 2007). Some economists claim that 
for poor energy-rich countries a too open political system, without extremely 
strong checks and balances, invariably engenders civil violence and the kind 
of patronage that lowers growth rates (Collier 2008: 42-3). 

Most notably, the Saudi Arabian regime has manoeuvred to retain its 
position as indispensable energy ally to the West. After 9/11, Saudi Arabia 
increased output to reduce oil prices. The Saudi government then promised to 
temper any upward pressure on oil prices that resulted from the 2003 Iraq 
invasion. The regime was seen by many as robustly defending the Kingdom 
and its oil facilities from Islamist terrorists. The government spent well over 
$1 billion to strengthen security at its production facilities after attacks on the 
latter in 2003. By 2005, Saudi Arabia was providing 30,000 troops to protect 
the oil infrastructure. One effect of this was that the ruling family became less 
tolerant of reformist voices as it turned to conservative Salafi clerics to rein in 
militants. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East there also appears good reason for Western 
governments not to risk endangering alliances with incumbent regimes. Qatar, 
one of the most closed political regimes in the entire region, is also one of the 
most open to inwards investment in the energy sector and increasingly the key 
player in the development of LNG exports (Shell signed the world’s biggest 
liquified natural gas (LNG) deal with Qatar in 2006). Similarly, the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE) remains highly authoritarian but has an increasingly 
outward-oriented economy. In contrast, where some political liberalization 
has occurred, as in Kuwait, foreign investment in the energy sector continues 
to be blocked, and Islamists in Kuwait’s increasingly lively parliament have 
hindered the ruling al Sabah family’s proposals to open the oil sector to foreign 
investment. 

Some analysts argue that the US’s pressure for democratization has already 
been too great: as Middle Eastern regimes have begun to liberalize their 
political systems, they have, it is contended, felt more obliged to bend to 
popular sentiment to prioritize short-term revenues and thus move away from 
support for low oil prices (previously justified on grounds that the health and 
stability of Western economies are in the long-term interest of producer 
countries themselves) (Barnes and Jaffe 2006: 148). Producer states’ more 
aggressive push for higher oil prices is seen by some energy experts as the 
result of too much political liberalization already having occurred in leading 
member states of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
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(Jaffe 2005: 4). Some observers suggest that Islamists - likely to emerge as the 
main beneficiaries of democratization - argue even more forcefully that pro¬ 
duction should be kept at a lower level and be more domestically oriented, 
rather than any effort made to reduce international prices. 

Additionally, of course, the scope for pro-democracy policies is seen as 
having been seriously undermined by the emergence of competitor purchasers 
such as China. One expert argues that producer states’ move away from 
market-based solutions and democratic norms has been hastened - even if not 
directly caused - by the rising demand for energy of China and India, with 
whom deals can now be secured that circumvent ‘Western norms’ (van der 
Linde 2005: 6, 13-14). Thus, an emerging ‘Asia-Gulf nexus’ is said to be 
ready to ‘spawn political dimensions’ (Armitage et al. 2002: 211). Another 
energy expert laments that the West will have to reverse powerful current 
trends to ensure that China and India veer towards cooperative solutions, based 
on international markets and good governance, rather than mercantilism and 
zero-sum competition (Yergin 2006: 75-7). In 2006, China invested 1 billion 
Euros in Africa and launched a 3.6 billion Euro China-Africa Development 
Fund. Ferguson (2006: 644), links the new ‘imperial scramble’ for oil to a 
longer-term, underlying ‘descent of the West’ and its political norms. 

Energy and democracy promotion 

Most analyses of the ‘new geopolitics of energy' indeed focus on what was 
widely seen as the Bush administration's far-reaching ‘securitization' of 
energy, in US policy. On one side, there appears to be a realpolitik approach 
to energy security from the United States and other consumer states. On the 
other lies ‘autocracy promotion’ that has itself been fuelled by increased oil 
revenues. Russia has increased subsidies to Central Asian republics, Venezuela 
to Cuba and Libya to Zimbabwe, to name but a few examples. 

In 2001, the Bush administration set up the National Energy Policy 
Development Group, which in May 2001 produced a National Energy Policy 
whose main conclusion was that access to foreign oil and gas would become 
the over-riding security concern of US foreign policy. On this basis, the US 
military was, in the words of one writer, ‘converted into a global-oil protec¬ 
tion service' (Klare 2004: 7). New military deployments and partnerships 
were, it was argued, oriented primarily to guarantee oil supplies. Between 
2000 and 2003, the Bush administration increased military aid to the US’s top 
25 oil suppliers by 1800 per cent, with primary increases going to Iraq, 
Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, Azerbaijan, Colombia, Russia and Oman (see 
Chapter 5 by Bermeo). While such deployments were justified by the Bush 
administration in terms of counter-terrorism, in practice, they were - it was 
charged - more reflective of energy security imperatives. The 2001 Defense 
Review talked explicitly of deploying US armed forces where energy supplies 
might be impeded (ibid.: 71, 174). In February 2007, the Bush administration 
approved the creation of a new Africa Command for a sizeable relocation of 
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naval forces to protect Nigerian oilfields; indeed. West African oil was defined 
as a ‘strategic national interest’, implying that military force could be mobi¬ 
lized in its protection. In Colombia, US military activities increasingly went 
beyond counter-narcotics to fighting the guerrilla forces that were threatening 
key oil pipelines. The US expanded its largest military base in the Middle 
East, in gas-rich Qatar, acknowledging a link to the protection of energy 
supplies. 

All this was characterized by one critic as a new, ‘brazen energy imperial¬ 
ism’, while the US’s talk of democratizing the Middle East was likened to ‘a 
drug addict asking his pusher to change his criminal activities’ (Kleveman 
2004; 263). The 2006 State of the Union address seemed to signal a modest 
change of tone, with President Bush now suggesting that the US must wean 
itself off its ‘addiction’ to oil and declaring the goal of replacing more than 75 
per cent of US oil imports from the Middle East by 2025. An Advanced 
Energy Initiative (AEI), which followed on from the first US National Energy 
Plan for more than decade, was signed into law in August 2005. President 
Obama looks set to continue this trend. In the opinion of most observers, 
however, the ‘securitization’ of energy policy remains a striking feature of US 
strategy. One writer claims to have elicited from insiders of the Bush admin¬ 
istration the statement that ‘US military and energy strategy ... [are] to be 
one’ (Engdahl 2004: 248). One of the most comprehensive studies of US 
policies in recent years laments that US approaches to energy security exhibit 
the same military flavour as other dimensions of US foreign policy and are 
bereft of more holistic, socio-economic understanding (Kalicki and Goldwyn 
2005; 14). Even those who might feel such criticisms to be overstated would 
be hard pressed to deny the realpolitik strand within emerging US energy 
security policies. 

While most European politicians and officials claim to reject this US-style 
securitization of energy, their own policies show clear evidence of strategic 
alliance-building with key producers. Even as European diplomats strenu¬ 
ously reject suggestions that they seek a ‘hard power’ link, some European 
states’ military cooperation and deployments have increased in important 
producer states - for instance, by Germany in Uzbekistan, France in Algeria 
and the UK in the Gulf. European diplomats acknowledge that, whatever the 
criticisms of US policies, even the least Atlanticist of member states have 
sought to retain some degree of (what is deemed) necessary ‘coat-tailing’ on 
US military guarantees in supplier states. 

And many see the EU itself as showing signs of a lurch away from the 
normative power towards a more pronounced realpolitik. Javier Solana, the 
European Union’s High Representative for the Common Foreign and Security 
Policy argues that: 

The scramble for territory of the past may be replaced by a scramble for 
energy ... We have to take our energy from where we find it ... Thus, our 
energy needs may well limit our ability to push wider foreign policy 
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objectives, not least in the area of conflict resolution, human rights and good 
governance ... The scramble for energy risks being pretty unprincipled. 

(Solana 2006) 

A senior French policy-maker stresses how Paris was concerned to move 
beyond its image as a ‘status quo power' and be more supportive of political 
reform, with the key exception of oil-producing states where European inter¬ 
ests would suffer from assertive democracy promotion policies and where 
leverage would in any case be minimal. European officials also admit that the 
changing structure of international politics leaves diminishing scope for issues 
of democratic governance. 

These trends can be seen across several cases. As EU governments have 
competed fiercely among themselves for bilateral gas contracts with Russia, 
many investors welcomed President Putin as an antidote to the chaotic 
and unpredictable government regulations limiting multinationals’ interest 
during the Yeltsin years (Maynes 2006: 22). In the 1990s, foreign direct 
investment just to Hungary was greater than to Russia; after that Russia 
began receiving more than the whole of central and eastern Europe (Johnson 
2005: 183). In 2006, overall trade between the EU and Russia increased by a 
third, and the EU consolidated its position as the largest investor in Russia. 
Putin regularly points out that Russia remains significantly more open to 
energy investments than Gulf producers. He has been ambivalent over the 
notion of a ‘gas OPEC’ precisely because this would limit Russia’s political 
room for manoeuvre in striking bilateral deals with European states, in which 
Gazprom commits itself to increasing supplies in return for downstream 
access. 

The EU has signed bilateral energy partnerships with Azerbaijan and 
Kazakhstan that circumvent the democracy and human rights strictures of 
the European Neighbourhood Policy (ENP). Kazakh president Nursultan 
Nazarbayev has been extolled by the US and European governments as a 
‘reliable partner’ (Commission 2006: 2). It is recognized that the tight control 
exerted by the presidential family over energy contracts in Kazakhstan - 
Nazarbayev’s son-in-law was chairman of state gas monopoly, Kazmunai- 
gaz - has directly facilitated many new investment projects. Nazerbayev’s 
team helped set up the Caspian Pipeline Consortium, using their centralized 
control over government institutions to overcome resistance (Rutledge 2006: 
62). The president is also judged to be pushing forward LNG plans in oppo¬ 
sition to significant parts of the political elite. One diplomat summarized: 
Nazerbayev might be corrupt, vainglorious and unpredictable, but he is sur¬ 
rounded by good, pro-market advisors. The US very openly ceded its talk of 
democratizing Central Asia to a raft of new visits to Nazarbayev and his 
team to strengthen cooperation (Carothers 2007c: 9). Indeed, as Vice President 
Cheney spoke of his ‘good friend’ Nazerbayev, and political aid efforts in 
Kazakhstan diminished, this was cited as one of the most dramatic examples 
of Bush's ‘democracy vision’ going into reverse (Baker 2007). 
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Western sanctions were imposed against Uzbekistan in response to the 
November 2005 Andijan ‘massacre' of democracy protestors there. However, 
the EU’s sanctions were extremely limited; after October 2007, only an arms 
embargo remained in place. German and other policy-makers argued that 
even if the European response to Andijan looked feeble to some, it had 
already proved strong enough to push the Karimov regime appreciably closer 
to Russia, including on energy matters. In the same month that US troops left 
Uzbekistan, the governments in Tashkent and Moscow signed a mutual 
security pact. Russia’s Gazprom and Lukoil moved to increase their invest¬ 
ments in Uzbekistan (International Crisis Group 2006: 3). Recent years have 
seen record levels of foreign investment from not just Russia but also from 
China, Malaysia and South Korea as well, marking a clear change in Uzbe¬ 
kistan’s foreign policy orientation. Moscow pushed to get its Gazprom-linked 
man in Uzbekistan lined up as successor to President Karimov. With many 
European countries counting strongly on Uzbekistan's future potential as a 
gas supplier, they have advocated more positive engagement with rather than 
isolation of the brutal Karimov regime. 

Reform pressure unleashed? 

Such are the twin logics - internal and external - that make energy seem such 
a clear-cut case of a ‘new obstacle to democratization’. But at both the 
domestic and international levels, at least some countervailing trends can be 
witnessed. These do not fundamentally change the energy-democracy equation 
but do reveal that it contains some potential for political reform as well. 

The domestic politics of oil- and gas-producing states in fact suggests a 
situation far more complex than that of textbook rentier state dynamics, it is 
unduly deterministic to posit an axiomatic link between a given change in 
international energy markets and domestic political outcomes in producer 
states, as if the fate of democratization were not mediated through the com¬ 
plex agency of political, social and economic actors. It is well documented 
that democratization is often triggered by a a sequence of growth followed by 
crisis - a mix of positive and negative dynamics. Just such a mix may be 
building up in some oil- and gas-producing states. Regardless of market shifts, 
some of the vulnerabilities of energy-dependent autocracies are likely to become 
more apparent. Even if energy prices soon return to an upward trajectory - as 
oil prices did by mid-2009 - the future may not be wholly comfortable for 
petro-dictators. 

Some oil wealth has trickled down, arguably inadvertently, providing some 
modernization precursor to political change. Hugo Chavez spent heavily in 
his social missions, before being defeated in a referendum over constitutional 
reform in December 2007 (reversed in a later referendum, 2009). Here, what¬ 
ever the president’s autocratic modus operandi, it would be difficult to argue that 
‘oil’ has had only anti-democratic effects on both the positive (redistribution) 
and negative (mobilization) side of the equation. 
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The Freedom FLouse scores reproduced in Table 10.1 show that very few 
‘partly free' countries have descended to the status of ‘not free’. Semi¬ 
authoritarian oil producers mostly did not slide into absolute autocracy. 
Moreover, the degree of backsliding registered in oil states was matched by 
similar erosions in democracy in many non-oil-producing countries, reflecting 
an apparently general trend besetting ‘grey zone' regimes rather than some¬ 
thing causally unique to energy dynamics. (The more obvious point might 
also be mentioned that higher oil prices have not made already-democratic 
producers such as Norway, the US, Canada, the UK or The Netherlands any 
less democratic.) 

Regimes’ distribution of the massively increased oil rent accrued since 
2002 has clearly not sufficed to ‘buy off popular discontent in, for example. 
Middle Eastern producer states, where growing numbers of people have agi¬ 
tated for political liberalization. In countries such as Iran, Venezuela, Nigeria 
and Algeria, the new oil wealth has led to unpredictable spurts of public 
spending that have been the root of growing social instability. If Middle 
Eastern regimes embarked upon cautious processes of political liberalization 
during the 1990s period of low oil prices - eager to ‘share' the responsibility 
of difficult economic readjustment with their populations - these processes 
engendered domestic expectations that could not simply or safely be com¬ 
pletely quashed once the comfort of expensive oil returned (Ottaway and 
Dunne 2007: 13). 

Questioning the standard line that the rentier states of the Gulf were well 
protected from democratic dynamics, some analysts suggest that in fact two 
different dynamics have come into play. First, in some Gulf states, resentment 
has grown over government failures to deliver adequate wealth distribution 
and effective economic policy for long-term growth, as well as over the lack of 
transparency in the allocation of resources. Second, over time, an incipient 
middle class has become more independent of the state than assumed by state 
rentier theory. At the same time, under conditions where reasonably comfor¬ 
table lifestyles are assured, it is probable that political change could be less 
violent and destabilizing than in many other regions. It is argued that the 
combination of wealth and the legitimacy of the region’s royal families means 
that, in the Gulf, open politics could be ushered in without complete col¬ 
lapse and discontinuity of the system. In these ways, political opening could 
be more of a stabilizing force than strategic danger. Incipient reform began as 
a means of re-empowering regimes, but it now grapples with the question 
of just how far to enfranchise citizens in the Gulf (Ehteshami and Wright 
2007: 916). 

In Saudi Arabia, a source of popular anger is precisely the fact that oil 
revenues flow directly into the royal budget, with no accountability; in some 
senses, the increase in oil prices after 2002 actually exposed the regime to 
greater public criticism, even though the budget surplus reached a record high 
in 2006. Limited reforms in fact commenced at precisely the moment that oil 
prices began rising. Oil-related calculations indeed conditioned the modest 
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process of political reform initiated by the Saudi royal family after 2001. This 
reform process allowed the holding of municipal elections, the creation of a 
National Organization for Human Rights, an increased deliberative role for 
the Shura Council and several rounds of a reform-oriented National Dialo¬ 
gue. While change was carefully modulated by the regime, in particular after 
the succession of King Abdullah in August 2005, political debate became 
freer, and differing positions within the ruling family itself were debated more 
openly (Hamzawy 2006: 6). Observers suggest that the royal family has been 
concerned to deflect criticism of its management of oil revenues, and also that 
the post-2004 oil price increases will not overcome the budget constraints that 
are of a more structural nature (Glosemeyer 2005: 224). 

In Kuwait, higher oil prices have also been seen as helping to explain the 
growing intensity of political debate, with the regime coming under greater 
pressure to explain and justify its use of increased revenues. After the death of 
Shaikh Jabir in January 2006, members of the ruling family and the opposi¬ 
tion in parliament together blocked the direct succession of the Crown Prince 
in favour of Sheikh Sabah, demonstrating that succession was no longer an 
internal family matter. Elections have become freer, and women are allowed 
to stand as candidates. The Sabah family retains all key posts in government, 
including energy and foreign affairs, but a new spirit of open debate has taken 
root. Increased cooperation between Islamists and liberals has put the ruling 
family under meaningful pressure for the first time, especially on the pro¬ 
fligate and corrupt use of oil revenues. While Islamists continue to oppose 
opening energy contracts to international bidding, opposition platforms are 
increasingly organized around pressure for the more transparent and efficient 
use of oil revenues, as a means of assisting stability and moderation. It has been 
the Kuwaiti parliament that has pressured increasingly for the regime to release 
more accurate and transparent information on the state of the country's 
reserves (Luciani 2008: 7). 

In several other cases, it is clear that increased oil revenues have not been a 
recipe for quiescence but have rather magnified discontent with regimes and 
even spurred additional opposition activity. Increased gas revenues are widely 
cited as one factor driving more vibrant oppositional politics in Egypt. Here 
higher energy prices have not assuaged critics - the traditional dynamic 
expected of the rentier state - so much as increased pressure on the regime 
and provided a fillip to opposition groups. In Spring 2008, the influential A1 
Azhar religious institution issued a fatwa (religious pronouncement) declaring 
that the Egyptian government should respect the principle of zakat (alms) by 
transferring 20 per cent of oil and gas revenues to the population. A similar 
logic can be witnessed in Iran, where some local observers opine that liberal 
reformers have regained strength in part through a focus on the regime's 
hugely wasteful and corrupt management of the gas reserves. With patronage- 
based subsidies now accounting for 15 per cent of the country’s Gross 
Domestic Product and stoking inflation, increasing discontent was heard from 
social groups excluded from such benefits, especially those left outside a 
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rapidly overheating housing market. In general, throughout the Middle East, 
the recent years of oil revenue bonanza have also seen growing inequalities 
and unravelling social safety nets, potentially putting at risk regimes’ strategies 
of self-preservation (Heydermann 2007: 15-16). 

In Central Asia, an incipient middle class has pushed for a stronger rule of 
law precisely in order to protect their newly acquired oil-related wealth. 
Azerbaijan recorded the world’s fastest rate of economic growth in 2005 and 
the government confidently announced that the country would free itself from 
external aid within five years. In practice, the increased revenue flowing into 
the Azeri State Oil Fund has been used for political patronage, leaving large 
pockets of worsening poverty in Azerbaijan and a far more frustrated and 
brittle society. The president of the Azeri Public Finance Monitoring Centre 
observes a growing ‘syndrome of social injustice’ sowing popular discontent - 
the result of immense new wealth (and a rapidly rising military budget) co¬ 
existing with an actual decline in the level of public service provision. 1 In 
Kazakhstan, it is notable that pressure from local non-governmental organi¬ 
zations for greater transparency in the management of oil revenue has 
emerged as the foundation for stronger political opposition to President 
Nazarbayev. The fact that the oil fund is run by Nazarbayev cronies and used 
as a patronage fund is increasingly the source of public discontent. Kazakh¬ 
stan provides a good example of this discontent combining with the ‘trickling 
down’ of some oil wealth to an incipient middle class: precisely the combi¬ 
nation of negative and positive dynamics that has been associated with 
advances in political openness elsewhere (von Grumpennberg 2007). 

Due to oil revenues, Angola was by 2006 taking its turn as the world’s 
fastest growing economy. This growth has massively increased wealth dis¬ 
parities and social tension and palpably re-awakened the tensions of the civil 
war. The state oil firm, Sonangol, functions increasingly as the creature of a 
small cabal of the political elite. Revenues and deals are controlled by the 
apocryphal TOO families’. But behind the confident facade, domestic dis¬ 
content has mushroomed. Some 60 per cent of Angola’s oil production comes 
from the Cabinda enclave, where conflict has deepened between separatists 
and government forces, revolving in large measure around differences over the 
sharing of oil revenue. Grievances stem from the lack of local democracy in 
Cabinda, where all officials are appointed by central government. In 2006, the 
central government distributed additional oil revenues to local leaders in 
Cabinda in an effort at pacification, but low-level violence remains with many 
rebel groups rejecting the peace deal. Angola provides one of the best exam¬ 
ples of the tension between external and internal energy policy: as increasing 
quantities of oil are shipped out of Angola, the majority of the country’s 
population still lacks access to modern energy. After long postponing elec¬ 
tions, the dos Santos government held a poll in September 2008; while the 
ruling party emerged victorious from these elections, the regime is seen by 
many as increasingly embattled and obliged to reform the murky governance 
of Sonangol, sooner or later. 
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In Nigeria, the government of President Obasanjo chose not to embed 
the rule of law, but rather sought to buy olf militants in the oil-producing 
Delta with oil contracts and government positions. This merely provided the 
incentive for a perpetuation of violence and increasing opposition to the 
central government. Several companies linked to militant groups were granted 
security contracts. At the 2005 National Political Reform Conference, groups 
from the Delta demanded that 25-50 per cent of oil revenues go direct to 
local communities in oil-producing areas, and that this not be channelled 
through corrupt federal government bodies. The government offered only a 
17 per cent transfer, further enraging local communities. As prices rose, oil 
companies channelled increased sums in bribes to local governors, which 
simply inflamed the population more, as the distribution of such largesse 
was erratic and patronage-driven. Local governors stormed out of the 2005 
national forum on political reform, but they themselves were responsible 
for siphoning off much of the revenue that did flow back into the Delta - as 
the 2007 elections approached, 33 of Nigeria’s 36 state governors were 
under investigation. Nigeria provides perhaps the clearest example of 
increased oil revenues engendering greater, and even destabilizing, pressure 
for far-reaching governance reform in a country where institutional structures 
proved unable to fairly manage the post-2002 bonanza. President Yar’Adua 
has been forced to promise far-reaching governance reforms to the oil sector 
in reaction to popular protest at the scale of corruption emerging from the 
Obasanjo era. 

Governance and international energy security 

Another nuance to the apparently open-and-shut argument relates to the 
international level. Recent trends have rendered increasingly questionable the 
presumption that Western interests are well served by alliances with autocratic 
suppliers. 

Many examples demonstrate that non-democracy is very far from providing 
for Western energy security in a predictable and sustainable fashion, even where 
nominally pro-Western authoritarian regimes present themselves as a bul¬ 
wark. Most producer state regimes have exhibited a combination of unpre¬ 
dictable policy-making, weak technical capacity, a limited prioritization of 
long-term investment to increase productive capacity and a tendency to target 
foreign investors as a means of shoring up their weak domestic legitimacy. 

In Saudi Arabia, the complex politics of the royal family are seen by some 
critics as breeding increasingly unpredictable and changeable policy-making 
(Al-Rasheed 2005: 201, 208). Where Middle Eastern regimes have bent to 
domestic concerns, it often has not augured well for Western interests. The 
Saudi regime scaled back its National Gas Initiative because it feared the 
political consequences of any significant market opening (Rutledge 2006: 
190). Similarly, Saudi Arabia won an exception for the energy sector when it 
joined the World Trade Organization (WTO) in December 2005, because the 
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government realized that continued control over this sector was crucial to its 
political leverage both domestically and internationally. 

In the summer of 2006, the Algerian government reversed a tentative lib¬ 
eralization of the energy sector as a means for President Bouteflika to shore 
up his support with oil clans, amid rumours that he might be pushed out of 
office (Estrada 2006: 5). The Algerian company Sonatrach was henceforth 
automatically to be given a controlling stake in investment projects involving 
foreign companies. In 2007, the effective renationalization of the energy sector 
led Sonatrach to break a flagship 5 billion Euro contract signed in 2004 with 
Spain's Repsol and Gas Natural to develop the Gassi Touil gas field in the 
east of the country. With the exception of Saudi Aramco, no national (pro¬ 
ducer-state) oil company in the Middle East has a good record in exploration 
or development, their resources having been dispersed across a wide range of 
politically-motivated activities and not focused in an efficient way on 
increasing efficiency and production capacity (JafTe 2005: 6). National oil 
companies across the Middle East enjoy preferential fiscal regimes and are 
expressly used by regimes to further political power rather than invest in 
additional oil and gas capacity. The International Energy Agency reports that 
nowhere near the level of investment needed - $1 trillion over the next 
decade - is finding its way into augmenting productive capacity. 

Iran suffers from an increasing shortfall in energy sector investment that 
many see as related to the nature of its political system. Iran has been unable 
to meet its own OPEC oil production quotas since prices rose after 2003. 
Despite sitting on 10 per cent of the world’s oil reserves the Iranian govern¬ 
ment has had to ration domestic petrol use. Even more strikingly, Iran is still 
a net importer of gas. Under-investment in production capacity is directly 
linked to the subsidization of domestic fuel prices, which depresses revenues 
for re-investment. This subsidization is in turn seen as a populist measure 
offered by an embattled regime seeking the means to perpetuate its own sur¬ 
vival. Buy-back terms have been toughened, thereby deterring foreign inves¬ 
tors, quite apart from any geopolitical disincentives. Iran’s energy sector 
operates at well below full capacity. The influence of the Revolutionary 
Guards has grown significantly, both over the nuclear programme and energy 
policy; one reason for the limited opening in the energy sector is the Revolu¬ 
tionary Guards' determination to direct energy contracts towards their own 
operators (The Economist 2007). 2 Experienced energy technocrats have been 
replaced by patronage-placed government supporters untrained - and ‘com¬ 
pletely incompetent’ according to one European government official - in 
energy questions. 

Perhaps most notably, Vladimir Putin’s centralization of power within 
Russia is of a piece with the attempt to re-establish Russian influence abroad. 
Experts concur that Russia’s assertive energy diplomacy cannot be delinked 
from the abuse of good governance and market principles internally (Milov 
2006: 20). Far from breaking up Gazprom, as he originally promised, Putin 
has come increasingly to rely on and support the latter as a vehicle for 
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projecting Russian influence. The political backing for Gazprom has certainly 
sufficed to give the latter a striking international self-confidence. 

The energy sector is increasingly managed by the Kremlin ‘as a strategic 
asset which it can use to assert itself on the world stage’ (Monaghan and 
Montanaro-Jankovski 2006: 21). KGB secret service veterans have moved 
into senior positions in Gazprom and key siloviki (recruits from the military 
and security sectors) have become generally influential in the energy sphere; 
one of its number, for example, assumed the chairmanship of Rosneft, the 
largest state oil company. Most dramatically, Shell and then BP in relation to 
their contracts for the Sakhalinll and Kovykta gas fields respectively were 
forced to cede control to Gazprom and accept more minor operational roles. 
In December 2006, a new law was introduced requiring a minimum 50 per 
cent Russian ownership of gas pipelines and 75 per cent for oil pipelines, and 
placing additional restrictions on foreign ownership (Kausch 2007: 5). Many 
observers link the strengthening of the Kremlin’s political control to decreases 
in oil and gas production. An increasing lack of transparency means that it is 
not clear even what levels Russian reserves and production levels actually 
stand at. 

In Azerbaijan, the state oil company, Socar, and decisions affecting anything 
related to oil remain firmly under the control of Presidents Aliyev’s family, 
with often unpredictable consequences for European investors. Diplomats 
complain at an increasing lack of transparency, for example when a hefty 
energy price rise in February 2007 was announced out of blue and without 
consultation, including with the EU. Fragility is compounded by the prospect 
of Karabakh refugees ejected by Armenia, and now in Baku, being funded by 
oil money to reclaim the Nagorno-Karabakh enclave. 

In Kazakhstan, corruption is increasingly rampant and the president is 
known to have requested extravagant personal kickbacks (a personal jet, pre¬ 
sents for his daughters) in return for concessions to foreign companies. 
Although foreign investment has increased, after 2003, access conditions were 
toughened to allow foreign investment only in Kazakh-controlled joint ventures 
(Kleveman 2004: 85). Some EU officials expressed concern that Nazerbayev 
was increasingly set on emulating Vladimir Putin, using high energy prices as 
the basis for assertive foreign policy, while attempting to drive wedges between 
EU states. EU Commission officials in Kazakhstan lament that the effective 
implementation of laws is increasingly rare, rendering the whole business and 
economic climate unpredictable. The flawed 2007 elections were followed 
by Kazakhstan mimicking Gazprom and taking back greater control over the 
Kashagan field from the foreign consortium led by Italy’s Eni. In response to 
Kazakhstan reopening the Kashagan contract, Andris Piebalgs (EU Com¬ 
missioner for Energy) criticized the lack of ‘mutual respect, transparency and 
predictability’and strong complaints followed from the European Business 
Association, which urged stronger European governmental involvement. 3 

In Uzbekistan, the Karimov regime has kept the energy sector relatively 
closed to foreign investment as part of its strategy of self-survival. European 
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investment is negligible, foreign companies often targeted by the regime's 
arbitrary rules and restriction of private sector activity. Only small indepen¬ 
dents, such as UK firm Trinity Energy, have been willing to risk much invol¬ 
vement in Uzbekistan. For all the West’s willingness to please, Karimov has 
drifted towards preferential partnership with Russia’s Gazprom. 

In Africa, conflict and autocratic power have combined to work against 
Western energy interests. The French company Total negotiated a deal in 
southern Sudan that was rendered void by the rebel Sudan People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army. When a key Total drilling licence came up for renewal in Angola 
it was transferred to a Chinese company. In Equatorial Guinea, President 
Obiang is a dictatorial bully but increasingly finds it difficult to get his orders 
obeyed. A crumbling institutional system means effective implementation of 
presidential decisions has become impossible (Shaxson 2007: 36, 143, 125). 
Although Britain’s BP was awarded the first LNG contract with Equatorial 
Guinea in 2007, in general, European investment there is modest. In Nigeria, 
observers note the same kind of emerging resource nationalism as in other 
producer states. Obasanjo introduced new quotas on minimum Nigerian par¬ 
ticipation in oil licences and in his final months in office in 2007 the president 
handed licensing offers for 45 oil blocks to political cronies. Between 2003 
and 2007, all major new oil contracts went to Asian companies, who offered 
development packages in return. 

In short, democracy’s absence presents serious and growing problems for 
Western energy interests. To some degree, recognition of this can increasingly 
be seen in the design of European policies. For a brief moment, an instru¬ 
mental link between democratic governance and energy security was pro¬ 
moted by some US neo-conservatives - who argued that high oil prices were 
the result of autocrats needing to whip up popular resentment against the 
West, and hence international efforts to bring about a change of regime would 
be beneficial for Western energy interests. While rejecting such logic, the EU’s 
declared approach to energy security is to extend the rules and principles of 
its own internal market, as part of what might be termed a ‘market-govern¬ 
ance’ nexus (Youngs 2009). Official policy documents and statements most 
commonly assert that sustainable energy security requires the EU to maintain 
pressure for governance reforms and better human rights protection around 
the world. The rise of ‘resource nationalism’ is seen as integrally linked to the 
non-democratic politics of producer states like Iran, Nigeria and Venezuela. 
EU Energy Commissioner Piebalgs has spoken of his acute ‘concern that 80 
per cent of global oil reserves are in the hands of state-controlled entities’ 
(Piebalgs 2007). 

The EU orientation towards energy strategies based on rules-based govern¬ 
ance reform is distinctive of the EU’s own internal market. External Relations 
Commissioner Benita Ferrero-Waldner claims that the EU’s ‘added value’ to 
external energy policies would be to ensure that rule of law principles pre¬ 
vailed through ‘enhanced legal frameworkfs]’ (Ferrero-Waldner 2006). The 
series of new energy partnerships - signed with Ukraine, Azerbaijan, and 
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Kazakhstan - represent a familiar EU-style approach of attempting to use 
contractual agreements to attain adherence to rules-based behaviour on 
market regulations, transport and safety. Officials stress that rules-based gov¬ 
ernance also offers the most promising way to approach China’s rise as energy 
consumer: according to one diplomat, an increasingly prominent part of 
European energy strategy was the effort to convince China ‘to trust the 
market’. 

Several European governments have been strong supporters of the Extrac¬ 
tive Industry Transparency Initiative (EITI). This aims to gain commitments 
from multinationals to publish details of their payments in producer states, as 
a means of reducing the scope for bribery. Some governments are currently 
supporting proposals for a new ‘EITI plus’ in response to the limited focus of 
the current initiative on auditing government income from oil and gas 
resources (and not on the manner in which that income is spent). 

In sum, there could be a governance, if not an outright democracy, divi¬ 
dend from these developments in EU relations with energy producers. Fur¬ 
thermore, in so far as western governments have begun to prioritize the 
development of alternative technologies to fossil fuels in the interests of 
greater energy independence, climate change mitigation or on simple eco¬ 
nomic grounds, the increase in oil and gas prices of recent years might in the 
long term prove to be more boon than bane for democracy. If demand pat¬ 
terns change sufficiently to force a diversification of oil and gas rentier states 
away from these primary industries, what appears to have been a golden age 
for the ‘petrolist’ regime might ultimately prove to have been rather more 
benign for political liberalization. 

Conclusion 

The new energy era has helped empower autocratic regimes. Overall, the data 
show no dramatic decline in political freedoms in energy-producing states since 
2001, but modest backsliding has occurred in a select number of such states. 
High energy prices have worked to entrench the absence of democracy in pro¬ 
ducing states. But claims of a powerful and mechanistic law - ‘higher oil prices 
equals less democracy’ - look patently overblown. Energy represents one 
factor among many that have engendered ‘new obstacles to democracy’, and 
in the case of most countries has not been the most potent democracy-spoiler. 

Many autocratic leaders have skilfully used increased oil and gas revenues 
to divert some pressure for reform. Some producer states targeted by Western 
democracy promotion policies in the immediate aftermath of 9/11 have seen 
critical external pressure subside. And China’s search for new energy supplies 
has been a significant factor tilting the balance of international relations 
towards alliances not conditioned on democracy-related criteria. Even within 
Europe, echoes resound of the beggar-thy-neighbour competitive policies of 
the 1970s - the return to which grates with the whole aim of 30 years of 
European integration. 
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At the same time, two countervailing trends have taken shape. First, while 
the oil and gas bonanza may underpin some leaders’ new popularity, in some 
places their patronage-based distribution of revenues has also ignited sig¬ 
nificant pro-democracy opposition activity, in Africa, Central Asia, Russia, 
the Middle East and Latin America. Producer governments are under the 
spotlight from their domestic constituencies to a degree that they were not 
when international energy markets were far less tight. Successive oil booms 
have heightened domestic expectations: the repeated frustration of such 
expectations sows the seeds of potential instability and political rupture. Such 
frustration is likely to come increasingly to the fore now. 

Second, consumer governments have begun to press for a set of interna¬ 
tional governance norms capable of mitigating the pathological effects of 
resource mismanagement in non-democratic producer states. Again, in a 
tighter market, good governance is seen to matter more, as profligacy 
becomes more costly. Western governments’ and international institutions’ 
‘governance reform’ logic remains fully to be implemented, but it does 
demonstrate that the new energy panorama has engendered new debates and 
initiatives related to good governance. Good governance is not now seen as a 
mere appendage to development policy but rather as a geostrategically-perti- 
nent framework needed for the better management of globally scarce energy 
resources. This is not tantamount to Western pressure for full-scale democra¬ 
tization but it does bring into sharper focus a more limited range of mean¬ 
ingful good governance reforms. Neither of these two factors changes the 
fundamentally problematic relationship between ‘oil and democracy’, but 
they do mean that below the surface of the new autocracy-boosting energy 
panorama, more positive fires might be kindled. 
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11 Addressing democracy’s challenges 

Peter Burnell and Richard Youngs 


This volume set out to explore the widespread contention that new challenges 
and obstacles have arisen to democratization. The book’s chapters have ana¬ 
lyzed this perceived phenomenon in its component parts, in order better to 
investigate critically if new challenges to democracy really have emerged, and, 
if so, in what form and to what degree. A number of very different factors 
tend to get thrown into the mix and sometimes conflated when the so-called 
‘pushback’ is debated; this book has consequently been predicated on the 
contention that each part of the overall picture must be examined with greater 
precision. 

This concluding synthesis draws out from the preceding chapters a number 
of select points that add nuance to our understanding of democracy’s new 
challenges, and that speak more specifically to how the challenges to democ¬ 
racy might be addressed. Here we revisit the different components of the 
democracy puzzle presented in the opening chapter, namely the questions of 
competing ideologies, loss of morale, heightened opposition to democratiza¬ 
tion efforts, doubts about Western democracy promotion policies and the 
effects of democracy assistance, and the changing international context that 
requires established democracies to come to terms with an increasingly mul¬ 
tipolar world. It is suggested that challenges might be distinguished and 
tackled at three levels: first, what peoples and politicians can do to protect, 
preserve and improve their democracy and the prospects for democratization; 
second, the lessons for international policy-makers and democracy practi¬ 
tioners; and third, lessons for researchers and the directions that future 
research might most usefully take. 

Nuancing the trends 

The foregoing chapters allude to a number of different factors that have coa¬ 
lesced to engender doubts over the prospects for further democratization 
around the world. The contributing authors offer many interpretations that 
confirm pessimistic readings of democracy’s international prospects. It is clear 
that the incremental expansion in the number of democracies witnessed since 
the beginning of the ‘third wave’ has in recent years ceased. States such as 
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Russia, Uzbekistan, Venezuela and Thailand have suffered democratic rever¬ 
sals; apparent reform potential in the Middle East continues to disappoint; 
economic opening in countries like China and Vietnam does not appear to be 
spilling over to extensive political liberalization; and few chinks have 
appeared in the world’s most illiberal or closed political systems, such as 
Myanmar (Burma), Cuba, Turkmenistan, Belarus, North Korea, or even 
Zimbabwe, where President Mugabe and his cronies mount a protracted 
struggle to retain their monopoly of power. It has become clearer that 
authoritarian breakdown does not necessarily lead to democratization. Pessi¬ 
mists contend that the vast majority of states with the structural prerequisites 
of democracy are already democratic. 

Much debate has been ignited by the observation that autocrats are learn¬ 
ing to defend themselves from democracy promotion efforts, often cooperat¬ 
ing amongst themselves to do so. Leaders including Putin (Russia), Karimov 
(Uzbekistan), Mubarak (Egypt), Ahmadinejad (Iran) and Chavez (Vene¬ 
zuela), for example, have clamped down on the kind of low-level civil society 
support previously tolerated; the lesson they took in particular from 
Ukraine’s Orange revolution was that over the longer term such support 
could prove threatening to their own regimes if allowed to go unchecked. In 
Chapter 7, Regine A. Spector and Michael McFaul observe that Russia has 
become more active against democracy than the West has been in its favour. 
The British Council has closed operations in Tehran following intimidation 
from Iranian authorities and Russia is accused of a cyber-attack on Kyrgyz¬ 
stan aimed at convincing the latter to close its US military base. Closely 
related to all this, doubts have emerged over the impact of and tactical stra¬ 
tegies available to democracy assistance programmes. With some commenta¬ 
tors speculating that around 30 of the new democracies could be at risk over 
the next decade, the democracy agenda now would seem to be more about 
trying to preserve gains made than ‘spreading freedom’ further. 

At the same time, the book’s chapters serve to add some nuance to the now 
standard citing of the ‘backlash’. Countries such as Indonesia and Brazil 
have quietly been making impressive progress in consolidating and improving 
democratic process. In Africa, the degree of public contestation is clearly 
greater than a decade ago. In Chapter 6, Renske Doorenspleet unpacks the 
statistical data to find that trends are actually mixed: while the obstacles to 
democratization of authoritarian regimes have become more prohibitive, 
most of the emerging democracies have gradually become less illiberal. 
Another point worth emphasizing is that we must take care not to think 
that all challenges to democracy are new. Many problems and concerns 
identified did exist in the supposedly halcyon decade for democratization, of 
the 1990s. Some challenges have undoubtedly deepened and multiplied, but 
we must avoid creating a straw figure of idealized conditions prior to the dif¬ 
ficulties now arising in the twenty-first century. Kagan’s (2008) suggestion that 
a more conventional historical pattern of international politics - one based 
on the struggle for power between contending national states - is now 
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recommencing, downplays the fact that rivalry between liberal democratic 
and autocratic values far from disappeared at the end of the Cold War. The 
larger claim that international competition in the market place for political 
ideas is largely a reflection of the relative standing of competing powerful 
states, while troubling for democratization, reflects a long-established realist 
perspective on international relations that many theorists will continue to 
argue is ill equipped to understand international politics in today’s increas¬ 
ingly globalized world - the coming of a more truly global society, in 
particular. 

The rise or reinvigoration of several regional powers and widely predicted 
emergence of a multipolar will fundamentally change the democracy promo¬ 
tion calculus, in complex ways that are hard to determine. Non-Western 
international development aid is an emerging and growing phenomenon; 
some of this offers the prospect of additional support for democracy (India 
has been one of the biggest contributors to the UN Democracy Fund), some 
risks neutralizing the West’s governance programmes (China’s aid to Africa). 
So far, India, South Africa and South Korea have vetoed a number of 
democracy-promoting initiatives within the so-called Community of Democ¬ 
racies; their more positive involvement in international democracy support 
will be of great importance in the future. Even so, analysts represented in this 
book concur that most of the initial impulse against democracy promotion 
came from the singular factor of Russian reactions to the colour revolutions 
and Moscow’s subsequent success in siding with ‘authoritarian resistance’ in a 
number of non-democratic regimes. 

Beyond this, two other distinct strands of issues can be identified: one 
relating to developments within non-democratic states; and one related to the 
democratic world's efforts to support the spread of democracy. Any account 
of democracy’s new challenges, while trying to distinguish between domestic 
and international challenges, should also acknowledge that the two can be 
hard to separate; indeed, the spheres are to some extent mutually constituted. 
Much comment has understandably focused on the damage inflicted by the 
policies of the Bush administration and Russia’s current assertiveness; but this 
book has drawn out the fact that the impact of these factors appears to be 
compounded by changes of a more structural kind. A key finding here is that 
the challenges to democracy extend well beyond the narrower interpretation 
of the ‘backlash’ that concentrates too heavily on the intensified resistance to 
democracy assistance on the part of autocratic regimes. Also, care should be 
taken not to over-state the negative effect of the dip in US credibility: for 
many ordinary citizens in developing states this is not necessarily the main 
determinant of the prospects for reform in their own societies or indeed of the 
strength of democracy’s ethical appeal. It is perhaps too easy to attribute too 
much - for good or bad - to the vicissitudes of US policies. 

The implications of this are mixed. Thomas Carothers (in Chapter 4) stresses 
that policy-makers in the Bush administration fundamentally misunderstood 
the nature of the ‘backlash’ as simply an embedding of authoritarianism. He 
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opines that while to some degree the backlash may diminish in intensity as the 
factors related to the invasion of Iraq and the colour revolutions fade, it could 
also endure and shift in focus. Notwithstanding the policy responses that he 
recommends here and elsewhere (see, for example, Carothers 2008), there 
must be a question mark against whether democracy promotion is likely to 
regain momentum unless a new spurt in democratic opening and democratic 
transition comes about first. 

Additionally, in overall terms, the book suggests that care is needed not to 
over-state the emergence of successful ideological competitors and alternatives 
to democracy. Russia and China may offer a challenge in the sense of their 
‘output legitimacy', principally their recent economic performance, but not 
necessarily in terms of their representing a political aspiration widely shared 
by individual citizens around the world. Many now speculate that the high 
tide of Russian ‘soft power’ may already have passed. Marina Ottaway (in 
Chapter 3) expresses doubts over whether a strong coherent ideological chal¬ 
lenge to democracy has emerged at all: political Islam is incapable of 
becoming anything like a universal model and in any case appears divided 
along several fault lines. Bassma Kodmani in Chapter 9 confirms that we 
should not exaggerate the antipathy of Islamism and democracy in the Arab 
world. Socialism seems unlikely to reclaim its former widespread appeal, 
notwithstanding global capitalism’s current financial and economic woes. 
Populism seems a more likely outcome at the national level, but although a 
populist strain in politics can persist over several decades, the larger sig¬ 
nificance for democracy very much revolves around the political personalities 
who orchestrate or take advantage of it, and their intentions. Similarly, while 
nationalism can fuel anti-democratic impulses, this does not have to be the 
case: history proves there are varieties of nationalism that are entirely com¬ 
patible with democracy. Of course, as Ottaway makes clear, these judgements 
about democracy’s ideological competitors do not necessarily encompass all 
the political challenges that democracy faces, let alone the security dangers 
that established democracies face and anticipate having to address for some 
time to come, for example, those arising from international terrorism or 
growing dependence on unreliable foreign sources of energy. 

Furthermore, the challenge differs across states at different stages of poli¬ 
tical development. It is helpful to distinguish between challenges to demo¬ 
cratic opening; to democratic transition; to democracy maintenance; to 
democratic consolidation; and to democratic improvement. There conse¬ 
quently exists significant variation across regions and states. In Chapter 7, 
Regine A. Spector and Michael McFaul observe that if democracy has been 
discredited in Russia, this is linked to the way in which during the 1990s 
reform was promoted from outside. In contrast, Kodmani’s account of the 
Middle East highlights that disappointment stems from the feeling that the 
West in practice has done very little to assist citizens gain a stronger voice in 
relation to authoritarian regimes, and is guilty of insincerity or hypocrisy. 
Shaun Breslin meanwhile argues convincingly (in Chapter 8) that the 
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situation in China is different again. While democracy promotion there would 
have to overcome resentment about the way Western intervention in the 
nineteenth century served to undercut Chinese sovereignty - an episode that 
fuels suspicions about Western intentions even to the present day - Chinese 
aspirations for political liberalization continue to mount. At present these are 
couched not in terms of Western-style liberal democracy but rather of the 
‘national project'. But increased accountability, private freedom, legal redress 
and political access for non-party members have together ensured that today's 
China is far freer than even a decade ago. While these and other cases might 
all be lumped together as examples of democracy being resisted, the reasons 
for such resistance are very different and the underlying trends relating 
domestic change (or lack of change) to international dimensions are very 
varied. 

Finally, Chapter 10 argues that while high energy prices have filled the 
coffers of non-democratic producer states and driven leading consumer states 
into bilateral energy deals with them, a uniform inverse correlation between 
‘oil' and democracy is not a justifiable conclusion. Indeed, in many oil-pro¬ 
ducing states increased energy prices have triggered new pressure from society 
for political reform. Price volatility could yet expose some illiberal rentier 
regimes facing large social pressures, Iran, for instance, to increased political 
vulnerability. 

In sum, it emerges clearly from the book that a comprehensive under¬ 
standing must embrace a multiplicity of factors - ideological competition, 
major new currents in international politics, shifts in the balance of power 
among nations, developments in the status that ideas of sovereignty and non¬ 
interference now attract, the role played by structural factors, the disappoint¬ 
ing performance of some new democracies in delivering societal aspirations, 
as well as the more routinely covered issue of authoritarian resistance to 
reform support. Crucially, this mix of factors combines in different ways in 
different contexts; equally crucial, the factors themselves are dynamic, not 
static. 

Re-energizing democracy 

Not having the luxury of managing the difficulties of democratization in iso¬ 
lation, societies must find ways of coping simultaneously with the other major 
political challenges too, such as those to the state and to national security, 
without compromising the conditions for democracy and its advancement. 
The chapters on China and Russia both show that the possibilities for main¬ 
taining a democratic momentum are at the mercy of considerations to do 
with other priority public goals. Indeed, the various regions and countries 
examined in this volume indicate how far democracy is still perceived as 
having consequential or instrumental rather than intrinsic value. The chapters 
also suggest that in practice even such consequential value can easily be 
judged as expendable in the context of short-term perspectives on other policy 
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goals - an observation that applies to the West’s commitment to democracy 
promotion too. 

All this presents a demanding challenge for policy-makers. Yet none of the 
authors concludes that democracy has reached a definitive limit. Democracy's 
progress may have stalled in some places, but the implication of the foregoing 
analyses is that democracy can be re-legitimized. Managing popular expecta¬ 
tions of democracy and responding appropriately to disappointment will be 
crucial, as demonstrated in Chapter 6. There Dooreenspleet again points to 
significant variation in what lies behind the current dissatisfactions. In new 
democracies there seems to be very little appetite among the public for a 
return to authoritarianism. Yet while some citizens regret the limits to demo¬ 
cratic quality, others appear to express a desire for government to assume a 
firmer hand. Exactly where and in what way democracy needs re-energizing is 
in this sense complex and to some degree context-specific. 

One inference is that politicians must modify their own behaviour, for 
example, committing to less corruption and showing a stronger empathy with 
the people’s needs but without becoming populist. Institutional reforms may 
have to be introduced in order to help make this happen, for instance, 
strengthening institutions of horizontal or intra-state accountability like the 
judiciary, as government and society conies to recognize the weaknesses in 
the existing democratic architecture. Additionally, in this regard, stronger 
international support for coping with the economic challenges posed by inter¬ 
national shocks including sharp fluctuations in world markets and the 
international terms of trade might also be required. As shown by the resort to 
urgent financial support from the International Monetary Fund by countries 
as different as Iceland, Hungary and Ukraine in October 2008, the buffeting 
of international financial forces makes no exception for newly democratized 
countries or, for that matter, some well-established democracies. 

At the time of writing, the full force of the 2008 meltdown in international 
banking has yet to be felt, but it is certainly not too early to inquire into what 
the consequences of a prolonged global economic recession might be for 
democratization. Five observations stand out here. First is the well-established 
conviction that prosperity, while not a necessary condition does help underpin 
stable democracy. Where economic tightening sharpens domestic conflict, 
emerging democracies are rendered that much more fragile, especially any 
that already experience deep social unrest. Second, as the experience of 
Europe in the 1930s demonstrates, the personal insecurity and fear that eco¬ 
nomic hard times usually bring can be fertile ground for the rise of values that 
give priority to stability and order over individual liberties and social diver¬ 
sity, in short, opportunities for authoritarian socialization. Third, the asso¬ 
ciation of liberal democracy with prosperity - which previously burnished 
democracy’s international reputation - now takes a knock, especially if the 
‘authoritarian capitalism’ or ‘illiberal capitalism’ displayed by China is seen 
to escape the economic downturn or at least cope with it better (outcomes 
that are not guaranteed). Fourth, and somewhat at odds with the previous 
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proposition, is the often-voiced concern that economic difficulties could cause 
a retreat from economic policies embodying market thinking almost any¬ 
where. In turn, this would be bad for democratization to the extent that a 
market economy and political pluralism are believed to go together. Fifth, the 
spread of democracy around the world is pushed further down the agenda of 
political leaders in the West, as domestic constituencies compel governments 
to focus on reworking the regulatory framework for a return to orderly national 
and international financial markets while defending the world’s trading system 
against pressures for economic protectionism at the same time. 

The above presents a formidable list. However, we should not forget that 
financial turmoil and/or poor economic prospects contributed to the downfall 
of undemocratic regimes and brought in today's more democratic arrange¬ 
ments in countries ranging from the socialist states in Central and Eastern 
Europe to Indonesia. As further illustration that challenges might create 
opportunities, there is the reasoning of the US National Intelligence Council 
report on Globed Trends 2025 released in November 2008, which mused that 
slowing growth in China and diversification of Russia’s economy in the event 
of sustained falls in the price of fossil fuels could make democratization there 
more likely, albeit not immediately. 

Looking further ahead, even these issues on the international agenda may 
come to be seen as relatively secondary as world leaders are forced to come to 
terms with the need to agree, implement, monitor and enforce adequate 
mitigation measures for greenhouse gases, in the face of climate change. Just 
addressing the adverse political as well as economic and human consequences 
of global warming and weather-related disasters will pose heavy demands. 
While democratization’s place on the international agenda could be one 
casualty, political reform may offer the only viable strategy for authoritarian 
and semi-authoritarian rulers to maintain political order in the face of climate 
change’s harmful effects. This would turn to democratization’s advantage the 
commonly accepted view that democracies are better stewards of the envir¬ 
onment, notwithstanding the questionable application of that generalization 
to the particular environmental issue of carbon emissions and climate change. 

Lessons for democracy promotion 

Consensus exists among the book’s contributors that attempts to promote 
democracy have been weakened by fragmentation within the policy commu¬ 
nity at both the international and national levels. The negative impact of US 
policies related to Iraq and the wider Middle East is also strongly noted, not 
least by Kodmani. Although US government advocacy of and financial 
commitment to democracy promotion increased after the terrorist attacks of 
9/11, the durability of such commitment has since been widely doubted. Of 
particular concern are findings from annual opinion surveys that suggest a 
sharp fall in public support: in 2007, only 37 per cent of people questioned in 
the US and 31 per cent of Democratic Party supporters agreed that their 
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government should help establish democracy in other countries, compared 
with 71 per cent in 12 European countries (German Marshall Fund of the 
United States 2007). Moreover, the US government’s own respect for liberal 
democratic credentials and basic human rights (of suspected terrorists, for 
instance) is increasingly under the spotlight. The Bush administration alie¬ 
nated democrats around the world. In its closing phases the Bush adminis¬ 
tration retreated into a more realist foreign policy stance. Looking to the new 
administration of President Obama, the question arises of whether this loss of 
credibility will prove ephemeral or of longer-lasting significance. 

Ambivalence has taken root in Europe, with support for democracy pro¬ 
motion among leading figures suffering from its (sometimes confused) asso¬ 
ciation with doubts over the ethics of military intervention and conflation 
with American unilateralism (Mathieson and Youngs 2006). All this requires 
significant rethinking in the way that democracy promotion aims are for¬ 
mulated and presented - and an understanding of the way in which mistaken 
policy choices in one area are now, in a more hostile environment for 
democracy policy, much more likely to have negative spill-over to other areas. 
A perception clearly confirmed in this book is that ‘dissemination’ dynamics 
must now be fully conceived as capable of working in both a pro- and anti¬ 
democratic direction, not as a one-way transmission belt of liberal political 
values. And yet, partly in recognition of this possibility, none of the chapters 
argues that concessionary, largely consensual international support for demo¬ 
cratic reform should now be abandoned, notwithstanding the many criticisms 
of its performance in the past. 

Instead, Thomas Carothers draws attention to the case for formalizing 
international norms to guide democracy promotion as a means of creating a 
more permissive environment for pro-reform efforts. He laments that so far 
practitioners within democracy institutes and foundations, other non-govern¬ 
mental organizations and Western governments have generally declined fun¬ 
damentally to reassess their basic approaches to democracy assistance in 
response to the backlash. Several of the book’s authors agree that a pre¬ 
requisite for democracy support to regain the initiative is at the very least 
some reconsideration of the way such policies are justified to the public and 
explained - both at home and abroad. Greater transparency may be in order, 
especially as authoritarian regimes tend to overstate the impact of donors’ 
democracy work because they assume (or profess to believe) that such orga¬ 
nizations are engaged in the kind of behind-the-scenes manipulation that they 
themselves rely upon. This serves to make successful democracy assistance 
more difficult. 

Laurence Whitehead, in Chapter 2, and Bassma Kodmani, in Chapter 9, 
concur that wider external influences outside the sphere of democracy support 
militate against the recovery of commitment to political reform. The foreign 
policies pursued by democracies are clearly - and probably increasingly - 
influenced by policy goals that at times have over-ridden democracy support, 
and enjoy political backing from powerful bureaucracies possessed of greater 
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resources and more strategic location within the machinery of government 
than the democracy units. If this situation continues, as seems quite likely, the 
challenges facing democratization and the challenges facing democracy pro¬ 
motion will continue to intertwine in ways that may not be favourable for 
either. Indeed, for Whitehead, a fundamental challenge remains to reconcile 
internationalist principles with democracy’s necessary grounding in state 
sovereignty. 

Nancy Bermeo, in Chapter 5, provides a dramatic illustration of this in 
respect of US military aid and sales. Assistance to security sector reform 
olfers a specific example (together with development aid for governance 
capacity-building) where everyone should now pay closer attention to the 
implications of such involvements for democracy and democratization. 
Bermeo argues for a better understanding of exactly how military aid impacts 
on democracy aid and its objectives in different political contexts. The con¬ 
cern is that military aid will continue to empower hard-liners in non-democ¬ 
racies to quash the very reformists who are receiving support in varying (often 
modest) degrees by the same or other Western donors. The lesson is stark: 
increasing military aid in this way represents a far more significant obstacle to 
democratization than was previously realized - by democracy practitioners 
and independent analysts alike. 

A more positive link also needs to be crafted between democracy policies 
and energy security strategies. What has so far been a largely problematic 
trade-off in Western policies between democracy and energy imperatives could 
be turned into a positive use of governance reforms as a means of bridging 
the security and democracy support agendas. This in turn may require greater 
interaction between the democracy and energy policy-making communities. 
However, even if greater overall policy coherence is essential, this should not 
provide a coda for democracy being submerged by competing foreign policy 
objectives. Calls for mainstreaming democracy promotion within overall for¬ 
eign policy are often made. For example, the enshrining of democracy pro¬ 
motion as one of the key pillars of US foreign policy in the National Security 
doctrine formed one of the joint recommendations of the National Demo¬ 
cratic Institute and International Republican Institute to the incoming Obama 
administration. However, they should be greeted with considerable caution: as 
has been displayed in a European context (see, for instance, Junemann and 
Knodt 2007), security considerations tend to be overbearing, and rather than 
democracy support gaining more weight from a closer relationship, the 
opposite could be the real outcome. 

Both Russia's reaction to the colour revolutions elsewhere and Russian 
attempts to influence the course of the Orange Revolution in Ukraine, which 
some commentators believe was counter-productive, tell everyone to be pre¬ 
pared for the possibility of unintended consequences. How far such possibi¬ 
lities should be allowed to influence decisions on democracy support tactics 
and strategy is a matter for case-by-case interpretation. Even if a more 
absolutist reading of national state sovereignty is ‘back’ in international 
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politics - as argued by Laurence Whitehead in Chapter 2 - this need not 
function as an impermeable barrier to all external pro-democratic influences, 
especially where significant domestic support for political reform already 
exists within the political elite or society generally At the very least some such 
influences can proceed by way of what the literature calls ‘linkage’ (as distinct 
from ‘leverage’) and from the exercise of ‘soft’ (not ‘hard’) power. Although 
China’s representatives miss few opportunities to claim that the country’s 
reliance on cultivating soft power distinguishes China from more assertive 
countries in the West, it would be a serious mistake to lend credence to the 
notion that everything China stands for exerts a stronger international appeal 
than western-based ideals. Moreover, as Breslin shows, politics in China is 
changing, and in certain ways that can only be welcomed. Elsewhere in the 
world, it is as well to recall that even the most stringent adherence to 
ideas of state-based national sovereignty offers no guarantee of protection to 
an unpopular or failing regime against internal implosion or revolution from 
below. 

In this sense, the preceding chapters imply that practitioners should not be 
discouraged but do need to take the long view. Democratic despondency 
about recent developments in Russia and Chinese resistance to international 
pressure over human rights should be placed in perspective: both countries 
are freer now than they were more than two decades ago and at least some of 
the gains are probably irreversible. In this sense, the tendency, especially in the 
United States, to paint the demise of unipolarity and ‘liberal hegemony’ in 
unremittingly negative light for democracy should be tempered at least to a 
degree. Concerns over the backlash should not blind practitioners to new 
opportunities, especially those that become available if flexibility is shown in 
reassessing approaches to supporting democratic opening, defence or 
advance. There is indeed much talk of the necessity to establish a ‘new 
democracy promotion paradigm’. But the details of what this will mean in 
practice await decisive resolution by the relevant policy communities, national 
and multilateral. For instance, it could mean concentrating on strengthening 
the emerging democracies and neglecting the semi-authoritarian or hardened 
authoritarian regimes; abjuring the more coercive approaches seems likely; 
higher levels of cooperation among European, American and other democracy 
practitioners is another possibility but by no means assured. 

Analytical lacunae 

An observation that can be drawn from the various chapters is that in politics, 
actors do matter. Much is contingent. For example, things might have turned 
out differently in Russia (although not necessarily more favourably to liberal 
democracy) if Yeltsin had not been succeeded by Putin and Putin had not 
interpreted events in Russia’s near abroad as a threat to Russia. Similarly, the 
skill of China’s leadership in managing dramatic economic and social changes 
appears to be crucial to determining that country’s political future: the 
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possibilities, which are diverse and some of them unpredictable, range from 
political instability or increasingly xenophobic nationalism to more freedom 
and something like democracy ‘with Chinese characteristics’. Breslin confirms 
that there is still a weak grasp of whether the ‘China model’ is sustainable 
over the long term, or conversely whether ‘consultative authoritarianism’ (and 
authoritarian capitalism more generally) is simply akin to opening a Pan¬ 
dora’s box of unsustainable contradictions and unintended consequences. 
More research is needed on such path-dependency and variation in outcomes. 
This suggests a theoretical as well as empirical challenge for analysts. 

Also, while structural economic factors must be incorporated so that par¬ 
ticular requirement should not be exaggerated: the effects on democratization 
of secular trends in energy prices, for instance, might not be uniform; the 
further ahead the time frame is, the more uncertain are both the trends and 
their political consequences. In other words, analytical approaches to making 
sense of the international dimensions of democratization still struggle to 
incorporate satisfactorily a due deference to both structure and agency and 
their interactions, especially given that both of these can change quickly and 
quite drastically. The steep rise in the international oil price to a peak close to 
SUS150 a barrel in July 2008 followed by an even sharper fall (to around 
SUS40) only five months later, is illustrative of the former; and for the latter, 
Robert Mugabe’s political exit in Zimbabwe could prove key to transforming 
that country’s political and economic fortunes. This book suggests that many 
misunderstandings of the ‘backlash’ stem from wider shortcomings in our 
knowledge of how to bridge the structural conditions and human choice¬ 
making. This prompts also a renewal of the familiar plea for a better con¬ 
joining of international relations and political theory in future research on 
democratization - both to take account of shifts in the moving and broken 
line where the domestic and the foreign, the national and the international 
dimensions interact, and to remind ourselves that if authoritarian values 
really are now staging a comeback, then political theorizing has always 
ranged well beyond western liberal democratic theories. Perhaps now is the 
time to revisit opposing traditions in both normative and descriptive or 
explanatory theory, if we want a better grasp of where the future might lead. 

Furthermore, research still has to work with data shortcomings. Some of 
these stem from choices over methodology: by themselves, different choices 
can be responsible for variations in our assessments of the true state of 
democracy and democratization, that is, the real trends. To illustrate, the 
scores the Bertelsmann Transformation Index 2008 provided for all of its 52 
‘defective democracies’ in 2007 improved across the five criteria for political 
transformation (Bertelsmann Stiftung 2008); the Economist Intelligence 
Unit’s Index of Democracy 2008 (based on 2006 data) found no recent global 
trend of outright democratic regression but merely stagnation instead; while 
the new Ibrahim Index of African Governance actually came up with a posi¬ 
tive picture. Two-thirds of countries in Sub-Saharan Africa - a region often 
considered one of the toughest for democratization - improved their 
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governance performance during 2006, with political participation and human 
rights featuring particularly strongly (Mo Ibrahim Foundation 2008) The 
point is not that inconsistencies among figures like these and those reported 
by Freedom House (see Chapter 1), Polity IV, and so on are enormous (for 
they are not), or that the ‘babel’ surrounding alternative regime classifications 
and nomenclature is insurmountable. Rather, the moral is that considerable 
care should continue to be taken in the way data are presented, interpreted, 
and used. The parallel life of terms like democratic regression, recession, 
decline, decay, rollback, reverse wave and, even, pushback has much potential 
to confuse, unless attention is paid to the definitions and the value of com¬ 
paring different data sets is recognized. While patterns that emerge over sev¬ 
eral years certainly should carry weight with analysts, instant reactions to a 
selective and very short-run set of figures and the way they are reported in the 
headlines can be misleading and are best avoided. 

Even so, there are instances where more and better data clearly are needed. 
Shortcomings in the data for military aid, covert military intervention and 
arms exports by Russia and China are perhaps to be expected. But Door- 
enspleet shows that even the results of attitude surveys in democracies have to 
be interpreted very carefully (in particular, over using the same questionnaire 
in very different socio-cultural environments coloured by different historical 
experiences with various types of political regime). The choice of questions 
asked and the way the questions are understood by respondents may distort 
the findings in unforeseen ways; reliable data on attitudes towards democracy 
in the most illiberal states remain out of bounds. Moreover, if the responses 
send mixed messages or appear to be inconsistent with the respondent’s 
observed behaviour, then we are hard pushed to divine the real meaning for 
democracy. As to what matters most, dissatisfaction with the local experience 
of democracy or the gap between dissatisfaction and support for democracy, 
is a question that hangs in the balance: answers may depend on precisely how 
the dependent variable is defined (democracy’s quality versus its resilience and 
sustainability, for instance) as well as on who is making the judgement (the 
analysts or the citizens themselves). Further investigation must be made in 
order to better assess the crucial matter of what triggers dissatisfaction and 
whether it must be good or, conversely, bad for democratization. 

Finally, the imprecise art of evaluating the performance of democracy 
assistance, where recent efforts at quantifying the effects of US democracy 
and governance assistance (see Finkel et al. 2008) have yet to be matched by 
counterpart studies of European democracy aid, may soon be joined by the 
new challenge of how to assess the performance of international endeavours 
to maintain (export, even) authoritarian or illiberal rule. Comparing the 
effectiveness of the various international strategies in upholding different 
types of democratic and non-democratic political regimes suggests much 
scope for innovative and detailed analytical and empirical research, as does 
the very idea that authoritarian values can be diffused across societies through 
channels or by mechanisms that compare with democratic diffusion, social 
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learning and acculturation. More modest there will be growing case studies to 
find out more about the raft of new recruits to the democracy support industry. 
That includes both nation-level foundations and institutes of the sort that 
now exist in some of Europe’s post-communist democracies and intergovern¬ 
mental or multilateral bodies such as the United Nations Democracy Fund. 

Implications for the future 

As a recent comprehensive history of democracy points out, there have been 
periods of democratic fatalism in the past: Keane (2009: 571) notes that the 
early twentieth century was one such time, when the German sociologist Max 
Weber expressed views that were far from sanguine about democracy’s failure. 
However, although democratic progress around the world in very general 
terms now appears to have reached a plateau, this does not mean it is not still 
moving forward in some countries, or that a reverse wave of democratization 
is definitely under way. Although the progress of democratization appears to 
have stalled for now, that does not mean it has reached its final limit. How¬ 
ever, part of the challenge currently facing democratization is to overcome the 
disappointment of discovering afresh (if not for the first time) that democra¬ 
tization is not as easy or straightforward as was presumed in some quarters in 
the early 1990s. A more specific challenge faces international democracy 
support, namely to regain the legitimacy and credibility that have been eroded 
over recent years, and to find new strategies adapted for a changed interna¬ 
tional environment, one where the established democracies do not have a free 
hand in determining the agendas of international politics. Although there is 
general agreement that the role of international factors must be taken fully 
into consideration, a broad consensus still exists that democracy support’s 
capacity to exert a positive influence is modest at best, and on occasions may 
even be counterproductive, notwithstanding the very positive contribution it 
has made in special circumstances and at exceptional moments. However, 
none of the chapters in this book conclude that international democracy 
support has no role at all to play. Rather the implication is that devising 
appropriate responses to the new challenges that both democracy support and 
democratization now face poses its own major new challenge. But above all, 
continuing to persuade ordinary people that, all things considered, democra¬ 
tization has more to offer than do the available alternatives, while not a brand 
new challenge, may remain crucial for the foreseeable future. It would be 
wrong to conclude that the world now stands on the threshold of a new 
‘reverse wave’ of democracy. However, the present juncture could be decisive 
in terms of whether the years ahead see broad consolidation of democracy’s 
recent gains in overall terms or a resumption of forwards movement instead. 
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